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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIFTH VOLUME. 



In the part of this volume relating to the Prince's journey to 
Madrid I have had nothing but verbal alterations to make. 
Later on I have had at my disposal the despatches of Inojosa, 
Coloma, and Lafuente, in Mr. Cosens' transcripts, and, with 
their help, have been able at last to give an account at first 
hand of the relations between the Spanish ambassadors and the 
King during the first half of 1624. 

Towards the end of the volume appears occasionally a 
reference to the Melbourne MSS, They form a collection pre- 
served at Melbourne Hall, a great part of which was originally 
made by Sir John Coke, and is now in the possession of Earl 
CowPER, for whose kind permission to examine the papers I 
wish to express my gratitude. I have also to thank Mr. W: D 
Fane, the present tenant of Melbourne Hall, for the facilities 
which he accorded me for conducting my researches, and for 
placing in my hands the abstracts which he has drawn up of the 
greater part of the papers. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE JOURNEY TO MADRID. 

Almosi' a year had passed since Gondomar received from the 
lips of the Prince of Wales the assurance of his intention to 
,j,3. visit Spain. To Baby Charles, as his father appro- 
janimiy. pxiatcly named him, the impolicy of the step which 
jtcteS^r- he was about to take appeared not to be worth a 
"'*'■ moment's consideration. Of the intrigues which 

would gather round him, of the strange expectations to which 
his mere presence at Madrid would give rise, he had simply 
no conception whatever. What he saw before him was a gay 
ride across a continent, a lovers' meeting, a brilliant adventure, 
with the spice of peril which made the enterprise all the more 
attractive to his irresolute mind, Incapable, as it was, of weighing 
calmly the advantages and the dangers likely to ensue. If he 
Charles and ^^^ "^' himself approved of the plan, doubt would 
Bucking- have been impossible in the presence of that brilliant 
creature, so self-confident and so insinuating, to 
whom his father in his weakness had entrusted the companion- 
ship of his tender years. A worse guide for such a youth it was 
impossible to select Charles, ready now, as in future life, to 
resent opposition which presented itself in the name of popular 
rights, or of a higher wisdom than his own, had no objection 
to raise against the boisterous familiarity of his friend. ~ 
Ltou v. B 



Steenie, as he was called from some real or imaginary resem- 
blance to a picture of St. Stephen in the King's possession, 
never asked him to trouble himself with the painful operation 
of thinking, whilst he took care to represent his own foregone 
conclusions with all outward forms of respect. He had early 
discovered how easy it was to make a tool of Charles. The 
inertness of the father, which had so often refused to comply 
with his sudden freaks, had no place in the son. Had Charles 
been on the throne in James's place, there can be little doubt 
that England would have been engaged in a war with the Em- 
peror in i6zo, in a war with the Netherlands in 1621, and in a 
war with Spain in 1622. 

At what time the King was first acquainted with the plan is 
uncertain ; but, on the whole, it is most probable that before 
,„ . the end of the year his consent had been won to the 

rh* journey '. 

piopwtJiq project, though m a different shape from that which 
""^ it afterwards assumed. If Buckingham was to go as 

Admiral of the Fleet to fetch the Infanta home in May, there 
would be comparatively few objections to his taking the Prince 
on shipboard with him. By that time the dispensation would 
have arrived, and the conditions of the marriage would be 
inevocably settled. It could not, therefore, be said that there 
was any likelihood of Charles being treated as a hostage for the 
enforcement of new and exorbitant conditions.' 

' " And I have it df bgnS manit, and under the rose, that the Prince 
himself goe* in petBon." Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 4, .5". P. Dom. 
cxivii. 5. This puts out of the question Clarendon's story of the journey 
being suggested at once just t>cfore the Prince stalled. It must be remem- 
bered (hat our only knowledge of the scene which follows is derived from 
him. He undoubtedly obtained his information from Cottington, and that 
part of his nairitive which relates to things which passed before Codington's 
own eyes maybe at once accepted. But the remainder of his story, though 
doubtless generally true, is liable (o error whenever it touches upon those 
circumstances of general history with which Clarendon had not made him- 
self familiar. Clarendon, for instance, incorrectly asserts that the Marquis 
and the Prince had lieen at variance up to this time, that the journey to 
Spain was the beginning of James's dissatisfaction with Bucliingham, and 
that Frederick had already ' incurred the ban of the Empire in an Imperial 
diet,' nil of which statements are manifestly incorrect. I suspect that the 
n look place al>out New Year's Day, and related only to 
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THE JOURNEY PROPOSED. 3 

This was not, however, what Charles and Buckingham 
-wanted. To arrive after all difficulties wtre at an end was far 
February, too commonplace an arrangement to suit their fiery 
T^leya^k imaginations. One day in February, after binding 
ai once. the King to secrecy, they told him that they wished 
for his leave to go at once. It would be a long time before 
the fleet could be ready. A pass to travel through France 
would not be granted without delay. Why should they not 
travel incogmtol It would surely not be difficult, by hard 
riding, to reach the Spanish frontier before they were missed 
at Whitehall. 

Never in the whole course of his life did James find it easy 
to say " No " to those with whom he was on terms of familiar 
jsBiK con- intercourse, and of late years his fatal habit of 
'""* irresolution had increased. His body was racked 

■with terrible attacks of gout, and his mind was deadened by a 
sense of failure, which did not exercise the less influence upon 
liis temper because he was unwilling to confess its existence^ 
If he had been asked to do anything himself, he would un- 
doubtedly have resisted any pressure that could be brought lo 
hear upon him. As it was, he gave way without difficulty, and 
accorded the required permission. 

Before the morrow came, the mistake which he had com- 
mitted rose before James's mind. As soon as the spell of 
Hcsiiaiwnof tli^ young men's presence was removed, he was able 
ihe King. ^Q think of the dangers into which his beloved son 
was abot2t to run, and of the extreme probability that the 
Spanish ministers would raise their demands as soon as they 
had such a hostage in their hands.' Accordingly, when the 
Prince returned with the Marquis the next morning to make 
arrangements for the journey, James adjured him to think of 

going with the fleet, and that there was an interval of some weeks before 
the question of the journey by land was mooted. Bristol was informed of 
Buckingham's intention to come to Spain to the Infanta's manriage. 

' 1 do not insert the whole of the arguments used by James as given by 
Clarendon, as I have a suspicion that they were embellished by knowledge 
acquired after the event : I have adopted so much as would probably have 
occurred to James under the circumstances. 



the danger into which he was running. If any evil befell the 
Prince, he added, turning to Buckingham as he spoke, it was at 
his door that the blame would be laid, and his ruin would be 
unavoidable. Then, bursting into tears, he begged them not 
to press him to a thing so mischievous in every way, the execu- 
tion of which was sure to break his heart. 

Neither Charles nor Buckingham took the trouble to argue 
the question. With Buckingham, at leastj it was a fundamental 
Language of article of faith that opposition and difficulty must 
BuS'hfg^'' 8"^^ ^^y l^sfors ^lim- The Prince contented himself 
''*™- with reminding his father of the promise which he 

had given the day before, and with assuring him that if he were 
forbidden to go to Spain, he would never marry at all. The 
insolent favourite took higher ground, and told the King that 
if he broke his promises in this way, nobody would ever believe 
him again. He must have consulted some one, in spite of his 
engagement to secrecy. If the rascal who had suggested such 
pitiful reasons could be discovered, he was sure the Prince 
would never forgive him. 

The poor King was completely cowed. He swore that he 
had never communicated the secret to anyone, and allowed 
Coitmgions t^c young men to discuss the details of the journey, 
opinion. ^ jf there had been no question of stopping it. 
Cottington and Porter were soon mentioned as proper per- 
sons to accompany the Prince. Upon this the King sent for 
Cottington, in the hope that he would prove more successful 
than himself in combating the idea. 

As Cottington entered the room, Buckingham turned to 
Charles. " This man," he whispered in his ear, " will be against 
the journey." "No," answered the Prince, "he dares not." 
"Cottington," said the King, after engaging him to silence, 
" here are Baby Charles and Steenie, who have a great mind to 
go by post into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and will have 
but two more in their company, and have chosen you for one. 
\Vhat think you of the journey ? " In his amazement, Cotting- 
ton, cool as he generally was, could scarcely speak. It was 
only upon the question being repeated that he answered, in a 
trembling voice, that he could not think well of it. In his 
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THE KING'S PERMISSION. s 

_ / 

' opinion it would render everything that had been done fruitless. 
As soon as the Spaniards had the Prince in their hands, they 
were certain to propose new articles, especially with respect to 
religion. When he heard these words, the King threw himself 
upon his bed. " I told you this before," he shrieked out pas- 
sionately. "I am undone. I shall lose Baby Charles." 

Buckingham turned fiercely upon Cottington. It was his 
pride, he told him, which had led him to condemn the journey 
because he had not been sooner consulted. No one 
his final per- had oskcd for his opinion upon matters of state. 
The King only wanted to know which was the best 
road to Madrid It was in vain for some time that: James 
tried to take Cottington's part. In the end he was obliged to 
confess himself beaten, and gave his final consent to the 
journey. ' 

Headlong as he was, there was one precaution which Buck- 
ingham did not omit to take before starting. For some days 
it had been observed that he seemed more than 
usually anxious to be reconciled with all to whom he 
had given any cause of offence. On January z8, 
Mallory, one of the four members of the late House of Com- 
mons who were still restrained to their country houses, received 
permission to go where he would, though a similar relaxation 
was not accorded either to Coke, to Phelips, or to Pytn. A few 
days afterwards, Lord Saye,.who was still in the Tower for his 
opposition to the Benevolence, was allowed to go down into 
the country, to remain in confinement in his own bouse.* 
At last, too, Buckingham had begun to make preparations 
for repaying, or for giving security to repay, the purchase- 
money with which Mandeville had bought the temporary 
possession of the White Stafi^, upon the understanding that he 
would consent to a marriage between his eldest son, the future 
general of a parliamentary army, and Susan Hill, one of the 

' Clartndim, 1. 15. Cottington'sobjeclionsue mentioned by Valaresso, 
f FenieeMSS. and in a letter of Dudley Catleton's, Feb. 27, S. P. 

' Privy Council Sigis/fr, Jan. 28, Feb. 4. 
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THE JOURNEY TO MADRID. CH. xuik 

penniless kinswomen of the favourite.' At the same 
time, young Monson, who five years before had been 
selected by the Howards as a possible rival to Buck- 
ingham in the King's good graces, was knighted, 
I «nd sent to travel on the ContinenL A more formidable 
opponent was treated in the same way. For some time the 
discordance between the parsimony of Middlesex and the lavish 
ostentation of Buckingham had threatened to lead to an open 
rupture, and it was even supposed that the Lord Treasurer had 
fixed his eye upon his brother-in-law, Arthur Brett, a handsome 
gentleman of the bedchamber, as one who might possibly sup- 
plant the favourite. Of the particulars of the quarrel we have 
no information. Just as he was ready to start, Buckingham 
sought a teconcilifition, Brett, like Monson, was knighted, and 
rcrommended lo keep out of the way. 

On the i6th, Cottington, who had by this time made his 
iwncc with Buckingham, was created a baronet, and was ordered 
to lake Porter with him to Dover, and to hire a vessel 
't'h» Prlnn for cros&ing the Straits. The next day Charles took 
"" ""'■ leave of his father at Theobalds, and rode off, ac- 
comiwniod by Buckingham, to the Marquis's house in Essex. 
f . , On the morning of the i8th the real difficulties of the 
Aiimiinm udvcnturc began- Disguised with false beards, the 
iM th» wny. j^jj young men started from Newhall, under the names 
iif Tnui and John Smith. They had no one with them but Sir 
Kli html lirahiun, the Mnnjuis's master of the horse and con- 
(lilvnlliil iilliniilHnt. At the ferry opposite Gravesend they sur- 
I'liiwl lliu lumtninn by ordering him to put them ashore on the 
iililiiMrl> III thu town inxtcnd of at the usual place of landing.. 
lll» n»|iinUUiui.'»t wftH riiin|)letc when one of the party handed 

IWHil'iii Ulii Iti I'fttloton, Fob. lo, S. P, Dom. cxxxviii. 23. It 

iH fdiin lUluklntlhmn'a il«fciicv [XMsAwerlA, i 3S7), that Che King 

' 111 Hmnl \m\U 1i> fiw (Krm of hia own instead. It also appean, 

l^l«nl holla, Ihftl l*i|ie G">iit wna passed, uoder theGreat Seal, 

liyl'liHllin ttliiiinl InimMliately after his accession, and it 

lly tUlwil lIlAl ll)l> WM ili'no in fulfilment of James's promises.. 

Ill llli>lii>v WH* I'lil'l ''">' lI'D luntl. But this may easily have 

, lliv l«inl liwiim "luletvnliicd. Pat. 1 Charles I., Part z. 




him a gold piece, and rode away without asking for change. 
Supposing that the two principal gentlemen were duellists, 
about to cross the sea for the purpose of settUng their differ- 
ences with the sword, he at once gave information to the 
magistrates, who sent off a postboy to Rochester, with orders 
to stop them ; but the freshest horse in Gravesend was no match 
for the picked steeds from Buckingham's stable, and the party 
had left Rochester long before the arrival of their pursuer. A 
little later they were exposed to a more serious risk. Just as 
the three riders got out of the town, they saw advancing to 
meet them a train, in which they recognised the royal carriage, 
which was conveying the Infanta's ambassador, Boischot, under 
the escort of Sir Lewis Lewknor, the master of the ceremonies, 
and of Sir Henry Mainwaring, the Lieutenant of Dover Castle. 
To avoid detection, they spurred their horses off the road, and 
galloped across the fields. Mainwaring, who fancied that the 
party might contain two of Bameveld's sons, who had recently 
been concerned in an attempt to assassinate the Prince of 
Orange, sent a messenger back to Canterbury with orders to 
detain them. It was only by pulling off his beard, and by 
assuring the mayor that he was the Lord Admiral going down 
to Dover to make a secret inspection of the fleet, that Buck- 
ingham obtained leave to continue his journey. At Dover, 
Cottington and Porter had a vessel in readiness, and 
early the next morning the whole party, five in num- 
P . ber, put off without further hindrance for Boulogne, 

Airivai in from whence they pushed on in the afternoon to Mon- 
treuil. Two days' more riding brought them to Paris. ' 
The next day they spent in strolling about the French 
capital. They caught a sight of the King and of Mary de 
Feb. 31. Medicis ; and in the evening, upon the plea that they 
^i^"° were strangers in Paris, they contrived to obtain 
fiiturewife. admission to the rehearsal of a masque, in which the 
Queen and the Princess Henrietta Maria were to take part. 
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IIS (1672), i. 212. Mainwaring to Zouch, Feb. ji, 
I, Feb 22. Dudley Carleton to Carleton, Feb. 27, 
. 59i 99. Calvert to Carleton, Feb. 27, S. P. 




THE JOURNEY TO MADRID. CH. XLii^ 

Of his future wife, Charles seems to have taken but little notice. 
"There danced," he wrote, as soon as he had left the scene of 
gaiety, "the queen and madame, with as many as rnade up 
nineteen fair dancing ladies ; amongst which the queen is the 
handsomest, which hath wrought in me a greater desire to see 
Feb. 33. her sister.'" The next day they were up at three 
in the morningj riding hard for Bayonne, 

Meanwhile James, who had gone down to Newmarket to 
be out of the way, put the best face possible upon the business. 
Carlisle Mnt As soon as the news had spread, those of the Privy 
"> ^"^ Councillors who were on the sfMjt fell upon their 
knees, and implored him to inform them whether the Prince 
was really gone. He assured them that there was no doubt 
about the matter. His son was only imitating the example of 
his father, of his grandfather, Darnley, and of his great-grand- 
father, James V., who had all gone into foreign countries to 
fetch home their wives. Beyond doubt a general peace in 
Christendom would be the result. To prevent danger, how- 
ever, he would send Lord Carlisle to Paris, to interpose his 
good offices in favour of the Prince's journey. 

With this answer the councillors were forced to be content 
They did not, however, conceal the apprehensions which they 
Feeling in f^"^' ^'^^ ^h^''' apprehcusions were shared by the whole 
England. nation. Prayers were put up in all the churches for 
the Prince's preservatioiL If the marriage, it was said, were 
forward enough to justify the presence of the Prince at Madrid, 
why did he not go on board a fleet with an equipage suitable 
to his station? If everything was still uncertain, why should 
he risk his person, and give such an advantage to the King of 
Spain, by putting himself in his hands? It was generally felt 

I that from this dilemma no escape was possible.' 
The popular dislike found a mouthpiece in the shrewd and 
; 
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' The Prince and Buckingham to the King, Feb. 22. Gooi 
iH o/Kingyama, ii. 253. Ellis, series i. vol. iii, lai. 
' Culvert lo Carleton, Feb. 27, S. P. HollaHd. D. Cnrleton ti 
leton, FeK 37, S. P. Dom. cxxxviii. 99, Salvclti's Neaa-Lctta; ^ 



THE PRINCE REACHES SPAIN. 9 

Bautious Williams. "Your journey," he wrote to the Prince, 
Feb. as. " is generally reputed the depth of your danger, which 
ml^^'"^ ^^ in my fears and representations your arrival should 
uPruicc be. You are in a strange state — for aught we know 
uninvited, business being scarce prepared — subject to be stayed 
on many and contrary pretences ; made a plot for all the 
wisdom of Spain and Rome, for all the contemplations of that 
■state and that religion to work upon. And peradventure the 
detaining of your Highness's person may serve their turn sis 
amply as their marriage, at leastwise for this time, and the 
exploits of the ensuing summer." ' 

Especially loud was the outcry against Buckingham. Great 
lords, who were not afraid to say what they meant, declared their 
Outcry opinion that he had been guilty of high treason in 
lacking- carrying the Prince out of the realm, and that he 
^"'^ would one day have to answer in ParHament for what 

he had done. Even James began to hesitate, and seemed in- 
clined to cast the blame from his own shoulders upon those of 
his favourite and his son.' 

Whilst James was fretting at home, his 'sweet boys, and 
■dear venturous knights, worthy to be put in a new romanso,'* 
March 1. were speeding across France, leaving to Carlisle the 
^'vMa" empty task of demanding at Paris a safe-conduct 
Iran, which was no longer necessary. A few miles be- 

yond Bayonne they met Bristol's messenger, Gresley, carrying 
despatches to England. They opened his packet, but found 
that the greater part of the enclosed papers were in a cypher 
which they were unable to read. They then told Gresley that 
he must come back with them as far as Irun, as they wished 
him to be the bearer of a letter written to the King upon 
Spanish soil Gresley afterwards reported in England that the 
Marquis looked worn and weary with his long ride ; but that 

' Williams to the Prince, Feb. 25, Hathct, 116. 

• Williams to Buckingham, Feb. 25, Hacket, 116. Valaiesso to the 
Boge, j^lj^,, Venice MSS. 

' The King to the Prince and Buckinaham, Feb. a6, Hatdviicke S. P. 
i:.399- 



he had never seen the Prince so merry. As soon as Charles- 
stepped on the southern bank of the Bidassoa, he danced about 
for joy. 

Vet even in that part of Bristol's letter which he was able 
to read, there was enough to have made Charles doubt the 
wisdom of his enterprise. " The temporal articles," he now 
told his father, "ate not concluded, nor will not be till the 
dispensation comes, which may be God knows when ; and 
when that time shall come, they beg twenty days to conceal it, 
upon pretext of making preparations." Charles was, however, 
sanguine enough to imagine that these difficulties would vanish, 
in a moment before the sunlight of his presence.' 

About eight o'clock in the evening of March 7, the two 
young men, having outridden their companions, knocked for 

March admittance at Bristol's door at Madrid. No one 
juidrHchis knew better than the ambassador what mischief was 
Madrid. likely to result from the giddy exploit ; but he had 
long learned to command his countenance, and he took gooi 
care to receive his unexpected guests with all the deference 
due to their rank.* 

For that night at least, as he fondly hoped, the secret would 
be kept ; but Gondomar was not to be deceived. In a few 

March 7. minutes he had learned that his long- cherished wishes 
bears'^ had been gratified, and he at once proceeded to the- 
l^^f Royal Palace, where he found Olivares at supper, 

oiivares. " What brings you here so late ? " said the favourite, 
astonished at his beaming face ; " one would think that you 
had got the King of England in Madrid." " If I have not got 
the King," replied Gondomar, "at least I have got the Prince." 
Olivares, stupified at what he heard, remained silent for some 
time. At last he congratulated Gondomar on the news he 
I brought. It could not be, he thought, but that the Prince's. 

Tival would in some way redound to the advantage of the 

' The Prince and Buckingham to (he King, March 3, Hardwicke S. P. 
Salvetli's Nnas-Letler, March -' . 
•ATnie Relalion,' &c., Nichols' Progressis, iil SiS. This account 
to compiled by Btislol hinnsclf. 




DIFFICULTIES OF OLIVARES. 

Catholic Church. Olivares then went to find the King, and 
the strange news, was discussed between them in 
formi ihe the Foyal bedchamber. On one point they were soon 
^' agreed. If Charles had not made up his mind to 

change his religion, he would not have come to Spain. Philip, 
turning to a crucifix which stood at the head of his bed, 
addressed Him whom the image represented. " Lord," he 
said, " I swear to Thee, by the crucified union of God and 
man, which I adore in Thee at whose feet I place my lips, that 
the coming of the Prince of Wales shall not prevail with me, in 
anything touching Thy Catholic religion, to go a step beyond 
that which thy vicar the Roman Pontiff may resolve, even if 
it may involve the loss of all the kingdoms which, by Tby 
favour and mercy, I possess. As to what is temporal and is 
mine," he added, looking at Olivares, " see that all his wishes 
are gratified, in consideration of the obligation under which he 
has placed us by coming here." ' With these words he dismissed 
Olivares for the night During the first months of the year, 
the position of the Spanish minister had been one of extreme 
difficulty. If, indeed, a choice became inevitable, he would 
undoubtedly elect to stand by the side of the Emperor in war, 
rather than leave the cause of his Church without support But 
the prospect was most unwelcome, and he had strained every 
nerve to bring Ferdinand and James to consent to terms, which, 
in his ignorance of the temper of Protestant nations, he fancied 
would prove acceptable to both parties. Already his dream 
had begun to melt away before the hard realities of life. It 
was known at Madrid that the Emperor was not to 
mHidonof be bribed to relinquish his fixed intention by the 
"""^ promise of the Infanta's hand for his son. For some 
weeks Olivares had been tormented with renewed demands 
that the Spanish Government should take a side. Kheven- 
huUer, the Imperial Ambassador, and De Massimi, the Papal 
Nuncio, had been urging him, in no measured terms, to secure 
his master's approbation for the transference of the Electorate, 
whilst Bristol had been no less persistent in pressing him to 

' Ro^a, Add. MSS. 25.689, fol. 65, Appendix lo Fraiuisco ds Jisiis. 
325. 
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take active steps in thwarting a measure which he truly repre- 
sented as ruinous to the prospects of peace. Under the cir- J 
cumstances, the perplexities of the Spanish Government had I 
. been overwhelming. If the Emperor would not yield, it might I 
be possible, it was thought, to induce him to create an eighth 
Electorate, and this proposal had been allowed to reach Bristol's 
■ears, coupled with the suggestion that Frederick's son should 
be educated at Vienna ; though it is needless to say that no hint 
was given him of the scheme for bringing up the boy in the 
Roman Catholic religion.' Sanguine as his temperament was, j 
Olivares can hardly have concealed from himself during these 
weeks that there was at least a possibility that his efforts to , 
patch the rent might not be so successful as he had wished. , 
Nor were the prospects of the marriage more favourable than 
those of his German diplomacy. The Infanta, as he well knew, 
had set her face against it as sternly as ever ; yet he could 
not draw back from the treaty if he would. The penalty of 
his own dissimulation, and of the dissimulation of those who 
had gone before him, was being exacted to the uttermost. With 
a smiling face, he had to await the coming of the evil day which, 
unless the Pope chose to come to his help, would expose his 
falsehood to the world. At one time he had been obliged to 
make arrangements for the Infanta's voyage and for the selec- 
tion of the noblemen who were to take charge of her and her 
attendants ; at another time he had been compelled to look 
on whilst the King wrote an autograph letter to the Pope 
pressing him to accord the dispensation, although the Pope 
must have been perfectly aware that the granting of the dispen- 
sation was the last thing for which Philip really wished.* 

From this horrible dilemma he was now, as he fancied, re- 
lieved for ever. The Prince, he supposed, was come with the in- 
oiivaresu tention of professing himself a convert to the Catholic 
ptctiihe Church. Every difficulty, therefore, was now at an 
chan^his end. The marriage would be concluded to the satis- 
tc igion. faction of all parties ; the Emperor would concede 
the point of the eighth Electorate, and the Prince of Wales 

' Bristo! to Calvert, Feb. 23, S. P. S/ain. /Chmetihiiller, x. 71-79. 
' BrJslol 10 the King, Feb. 22, S. P. Sfaia. 




PHILIP IV. AND THE PRINCE. 

would use all his influence in favour of the education of his 
nephew in the religion which would be his own ; the Pa- 
latinate and the British Isles would, within a few years, be 
added to the spiritual dominions of the Roman see. Spain, so 
long maUgned as aspiring to universal monarchy, would not ask 
for a foot of territory which was not legitimately her own. If 
she was from henceforth to look down upon the other kingdorns 
of the world, it would be from the height of the mora! supremacy 
which self-abnegation alone could give. Olivares would be the 
Philip II. of peace.' 

Such was the latest form of the long-enduring Spanish 
hallucination.' The next morning Gondomar, summoned to 
March G Bristol's house, was, for the first tim.e, as the English 
■Hie Prince AmbassadoF imagined, entrusted with the great secret, 
nounces his He was to tell Olivares that Buckingham had arrived, 
""™ ■ but he was to say nothing about the Prince. Accord- 
ingly in the afternoon, the two favourites met in the palace 
gardens. Every form which the most precise rules of Spanish 
courtesy demanded was observed between them ; and, as soon 
as it was dark, Buckingham was admitted to the royal apartments 
to kiss his Majesty's hands. The next day, although 
presented w' the secret of the Prince's arrival had been c 



' '°^' cated to Philip, a mysterious silence was ordered 
to be preserved upon the subject. Philip, accompanied by 
the Queen and the Infanta as well as by his two brothers, 
the Infants Charles and Ferdinand, drove backwards and 
forwards through the streets, whilst the Prince of Wales, 
whose arrival was supposed to be still unknown, was placed 

' The scheme of Olivares may be not unaptly compared to the ideas 
which dictated the maps of Europe which were published in Paris during 
the Second Empire. In them France always appeared without additional 
lenritory, though everything else is changed. 

' The extract from the despatch in which Coloma, the Spanish 
Ambassador in England, announced the Prince's journey, will show how 
deep-seated this idea was. The Prince, he says, has gone 'i tomar las 
leyes que V. Mag*. !e diere, no solo en la materia del casaioento, sino en 
ias demas que miran k la confusion de nuestros enemigos, que sentiran e^te 
gotpe como mortal para ellos.' Coloma to Philip IV., . , ' , Madrid 
Palace Lilirary. 




in another coach, from which he might catch a sight of 
the royal family as they passed. Once the King took off 
his hat to him, but there was no other sign of recognition. The 
streets were thronged, but no outward demonstrations were 
allowed, though everyone knew who the stranger in the coach 
was. Amongst that vast crowd there was not ore whose heart 
did not swell with triumph at the thought that the Prince of 
heretic England had come to bow his knee at the ahars of the 
national faith. 

When the procession was ended, Olivares joined the Prince, 
and assured him that his master was dying to s]ieak to him, 
and intended to visit him in the evening. Charles would 
not hear of this, and offered to pay his compliments to the 
King at once. The proposal was, however, declined, on the 
ground that the Prince's retinue was not sufficiently numerous 
to enable him to appear with the dignity befitting his rank ; and 
it was finally arranged that the meeting should take place in 
the open air. 

As soon as they met, Philip invited Charles to come into his 
Margh 9. coach. Bristol was taken with them as an interpreter, 
PhiiSp°and^ and they remained together in friendly conversation 
O^ls'- for half an hour. 1 

In the midst of these ceremonies Olivares had an eye to 
business. " Let us despatch this matter out of hand," he said 
Olivares' to Buckingham, " and strike it up without the Pope." 
utiihBi^k"'' " ^^T well," replied the Englishman ; " but how is 
inghani. jj (q be donc ? " " The means," replied Olivares, 
" are very easy. It is but the conversion of the Prince, which 
we cannot conceive but his Highness intended upon his reso- 
lution for this journey." Against this idea, it would seem, 
Buckingham protested, doubtless in less vehement language 
than he took credit to himself for after his return to England. 
" Then," said Olivares, " we must send to Rome." 

The next morning Olivares appeared with a letter which 
he had written to the Pope's nephew, Cardinal Ludovisi. The 
King of England, he told him, had put such an obligation 
I 'ATnie Relation,' &e., Nichols' Frogresus, iii. Si8. Spanish Ac- 
count. Guiiot, Projcl dt Maria^ Royal, 107. Francisco de Jesiis, 54. 



TACTICS OF OLIVARES. 

■on his master by sending his son, that he trusted there 
March lo. would be no further delay in granting the dispensa- 
Sni^io t^oi' f*"' tbere was nothing in his kinf;dom which 
Rome. {jg could now deny him. Some months afterwards, 

Buckingham asserted that he found the Spaniard's language 
' heavy and ineffectual,' and that he had all but quarrelled with 
him about it. In a letter written by himself and the Prince 
to James that very day, nothing of the kind is to be found. 
" We find," they say, " the Count Olivares so overvaluing out 
journey, that he is so full of real courtesy, that we can do no 
less than beseech your Majesty to write the kindest letter of 
thanks and acknowledgment you can unto him." That very 
morning, Olivares had said, with truly Spanish exaggeration, that 
if the Prince could not have the Infanta as his wife, he should 
have her as his mistress. "We must hold you thus much 

longer to tell you," the writers went on to say, "the 
ackmwfedg- Pope's Nuncio works as maliciously and as actively 
"* ' °'"' as he can against us, but receives such rude answers 
that we hope he will be soon weary on it We make this 
collection of it, that the Pope will be very loth to grant a dis- 
pensation ; which, if he will not do, then we would gladly have 
your directions how far we may engage you in the acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope's special power. For we almost find it, if 
you will be contented to acknowledge the Pope chief head 
under Christ, that the match will be made without him." ' 

The old King was sadly puzzled by this last paragraph when 
it arrived in England. " I have written," he replied, " a letter 

to Conde de Olivares, as both of you desired me, as 
jamia's full of thanks and kindness as can be devised, and 
"^'^- indeed he well deserves. But in the end of your 

letter ye put in a cooling card, anent the Nuncio's averseness 
to this business, and that thereby ye collect that the Pope will 
likewise be averse ; but first ye must remember that in Spain 
they never put doubt of the granting of the dispensation ; that 
themselves did set down the spiritual conditions, which I fully 
agreed unto, and by them were they sent to Rome, and the 

• Buckingham's relation, Lords' Joumals, iii. 222. The Prince and 
Buckingham lo the King, March 10, Hardwkke S P. \. 401. 
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Consulla' there concluded that the Pope might, nay ought, for 
the weal of Christendom, to grant a dispensation upon these 
conditions. These things may justly be laid before them, but I 
know not what ye mean by my acknowledging the Pope's spiritual 
supremacy. I am sure ye would not have me renounce my 
religion for all the world, but all that I can guess at your mean- 
ing is that it may be ye have an allusion to a passage in my 
book against Bellarmin, where I offer, if the Pope would quit his 
godhead and usurping over kings, to acknowledge him for the 
Chief Bishop, to which all appeals of churchmen ought to lie 
m dernier ressort, the very words I send you here enclosed, and 
that is the farthest that my conscience will permit me to gO; 
upon this point, for I am not a monsieur who can shift hi; 
religion as easily as he can shift his shirt when he cometh fronts 
tennis." * 

It is not probable that either Charles or Buckingham was 
seriously thinking of acknowledging the authority of the Pope- 
March 10. A game of duplicit>' was being played on both 
tonvm'fhc sides. By constantly referring to the reluctance of 
Prince. the Pope to grant the dispensation, Olivares, no 

doubt, hoped to terrify Charles into the hoped-for conversion, 
whilst, at the same time, if he found his religious convictions 
to be unassailable, he was preparing him for the announcement 
that the Pope had refused to grant the dispensation. Charley 
on the other hand, instead of meeting the difficulty in the face^ 
was inclined to temporise, thinking it good policy to allow 
hopes to be entertained which he never intended to realise. 
Not long after his arrival, he threw away a splendid opportunity 
of clearing his position. Olivares was talking to him about his 
grandmother. The Queen of Scots, he said, had suffered fra* 

' i.t. the junta at Madrid. 

' " As for myself, if that were yet the question, I would with all nxf 
heart give roy consent that the Bishop of Rome should have the first seat 
I beini; a Western Kl:^, would go with the Patriarch of the WesL And 
for his temporal principality over the Signores of Rome, I do not quarrd. 
at either. Let him, in God's name, be primus EpUcopus inter onines 
Spiscopos, et princeps Efiicopomm, so it be no otherwise but as St, Peter 
\ -vaa princep Apestolorum." The King to the Prince and Buckingham, 
h as, Hard'U!kkc S.P.\.i^\\. 
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the true faith, and her blood which had been shed would not 
cease to cry to heaven till her children who came after her 
were brought back lo a knowledge of the faith. Instead of 
taking the chance, thus thrown in his way, of stating plainly 
what his religious position was, Charles affected in his reply to 
treat the whole matter as a mere historical question, and offered 
to show the Spaniard a portrait of his grandmother, and 10 
enlighten him on some points relating to her execution.' 

The Spanish ministers were much perplexed. At last they 
came to the conclusion that Charles was afraid of Bristol. 
Gondomar accordingly undertook to remove the obstacle, and 
adjured the ambassador not to hinder the pious work of the 
Prince's conversion, to which, as he said, Buckingham was 
ready to give his aid. Bristol, knowing what the common 
rumour was, and having no doubt noticed the Prince's de- 
portment, accepted Go ndo mar's account without difficulty, 
btde dreaming that his mistake would one day be imputed to 
him as a crime. Going straight to the Prince, he asked him 
Brisioratop- *^ith ™hat object he had come to Spain. "You 
witTih- knowaswell as I," answered Charles, briefly. "Sir," 
P""==- said Bristol, who was too much a man of the world 

to be surprised at anything, "servants can never serve their 
masters industriously unless they know their meanings fully. 
Give me leave, therefore, to tell you what they say in the 
town is the cause of your coming : ' That you mean to change 
your religion, and to declare it here.' I do not speak this 
that I wilt persuade you to do it, or that I will promise you 
to follow your example, though you will do it. But, as your 
faithful servant, if you will trust me with so great a secret, I 
will endeavour to carry it the discreetest way I can." By this 
time Charles began to show signs of vexation, hardly knowing, 
perhaps, how much he was himself to blame for the suspicions 
to which he had given rise. " I wonder," he broke in, in- 
dignantly, "what you have ever found in me that you should 
conceive I would be so base and unworthy as for a wife to 
change my religion." Bristol replied that he hoped he would 
' Francisco de Jeiui, 57. Compare Ro9a's muiative in the Appendix, 
325. 
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pardon what he had said, and then proceeded to give him some 
d advice. Unless he let it be known plainly that he had no 
intention of allowing himself to be converted, there would be 
no real effort made to obtain the dispensation. Nothing would 
be settled as long as that rjuestion remained open.' 

It can hardly be doubted that both Gondomar and Olivares 
were well pleased when the day came on which the Prince was 
March i6. to be removed from Bristol's house. On March i6 
iod'edlnAe ^^ *^^ Conducted in state to the apartments pre- 
Paiace. pared for him in the Royal Palace. The King him- 
self came to accompany him, forcing him to take the right 
hand as they rode. A week before, Gondomar had been 
created a Councillor of State, and had been ordered to accept 
his dignity at the Prince's hands. All prisoners, who were not 
confined on account of the most heinous crimes, were set at 
liberty, English galley-slaves, who had been captured when 
serving in pirate vessels, saw hope beam on them once more, 
and were freed for ever from their life of wretchedness. The 
sumptuary laws which had been recently imposed in the vain 
hope of restoring by such expedients the exhausted finances, 
were relaxed, and the Court was ordered to deck itself in all 
its ancient splendour.' As the Prince passed through the streets, 
the populace applauded him to the echo, and the song of Lope 
de Vega, which told how Charles had come, under the guidance 
of Love, to the Spanish sky, to see his star Maria, was sung by 
high and low.^ 

Yet, even amidst the gorgeous festivities which followed, 
the old question was ever returning. " For our main and chief 
March 17. business," wrote the two young men to the King, 
Themnyer. "i^g find them, by outward shows, as desirous of it 
looked for. as ourselvcs, yet are they hankering upon a con- 
version ; for they say that there can be no firm friendship with- 

' Seventh Article against Bristol. Answer to the Seventh Article. 
Charles I. to Bristol, Jan. zo, 1626, Statt Trials, ii. 1285, 1406, 1277. 
' ATnie Relation,' kc Nichols' Progrcat.', iii. 818. 
■ " Cailos Estuaido soy 

Que, siendo amor mi guia, 
Al cielo d'Espafia voy 

r mi eslrella Maria." 




CHARLES SEES THE INFANTA. 

out union in religion, but put no question in bestowing their 
sister ; and we put the other quite out of question, because 
neither our conscience nor the time serves for it, and because 
we will not implicitly rely upon them." This was certainly 
but a faint resistance, and it is hardly to be wondered at that 
Charles added, in his own hand, " I beseech your Majesty 
advise as little with your Council in these businesses as you 

In truth, Charles was more than ever anxious to avoid 
giving offence to the Spaniards. He had found an opportunity 
of seeing the Infanta more closely than when she had 
opiDimof passed him in her brother's coach. "Without flat- 
tery," wrote Buckingham, "I think there is not a 
sweeter creature in the world. Baby Charles himself is so 
touched at the heart, that he confesses all he ever yet saw is 
nothing to her, and swears that, if he want her, there shall be 
blows."' Of love, in the higher sense of the word, there can 
have been no question between two persons who had never 
exchanged a syllable with one another in their lives ; but it is 
impossible to doubt that Charles's fancy and imagination were 
deeply impressed, even if something is to be set down to his 
reluctance to return to England baffled and alone. 

At last, however, the time came when it was necessary to 
think of more serious business. Buckingham was now, for the 
first time in his life, to try his powers as a diploraa- 
asadipfona- tist. He began by requesting Olivares to join him 
in putting Che marriage treaty into its fir^al shape, 
the Prince having come to Spain upon the understanding that 
the King had already given his sincere assent to the match.* 

It is not to be supposed that Olivares would leave any- 
thing unattempted to obtain better terms from Buckingham 
than those which he had wrung from Bristol. Before him rose 
the dreaded phantom of a war with England, a war which 

' The Prince and Bocltingliam to the King, March 17, Hardwiike 
S. P. i. 408. 

= Biickingham to the King, March \^ (?), ibid. i. 410. 

• Comet to the Doge, ^'^f^, Veaice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
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could hardly be averted if Charles were sent back with woundedl 
feelings. Yet, in the Infenta's present temper, the inari; 
riage was impossible. One expedient only seems to hai 
presented itself to the mind of the Spanish minister. It wasJ 
almost certain that if the dispensation were granted at all it 
would be accompanied by a reiteration of the old demand for 
liberty of worship in England. If Charles could be persuaded 
to make this concession, was it likely that the Infanta would 
persist in her opposition to tenns which had received the 
hearty approbation of the Vatican ? ' 

The Spaniard, accordingly, informed "Buckingham that the 
King was most anxious for the conclusion of the marriage. 

depended, however, entirely on the Prince whether 
nm'nds froah it wouM take place or not. The King had done his 
conceEBions, 1^^^^ j^ obtain the dispensation from the Pope ; but 
it was thought at Madrid that, if a favourable answer was to 
be obtained, it would be necessary for the King of England to 
grant liberty of worship, according to the Pope's requesL la 
this way all other difficulties would be easily surmounted.* 

Buckingham was ignorant of much, but he at least knew 
England better than Olivares. It was impossible, he replied. 
Bucking- for the King to admit such a proposition without dan-^ 
ham'srepiy, ggj of tumult, and even of rebellion, from which the; 
Catholics would be the first to suffer. He had no power to pro- 
mise anything beyond that which was contained in his master's 

' In ascribing this lessoning to Olivares, I have not followed anv 
authority. But it appears to be the only possible way of a.ccouDting fair 
his actions, taking them into consideration as a whole. 

' " Olivares rispose, che il Re persisteva non jolo nell' assento, et lo 
confermeva a pieno, ma che gradendo appunto la dimostiatione dct. 
Frencipe di trasferirse qui, deslderava medesimamente che si toncludessft 
et s'ultiinasse : che tutlavia questi stava solo nella volonta del Prendpe 
perchfe si era sempre con tal conditione trattato per il che piii volte have* 
S. Mti. supplicate il Papa della gratia, et che rinoverebhe con effic 
colore le suppUcationi ; ma accio piii facilmeote fossero essaudite, 
stimava necessario che il Re d'Inghiltetra si risolvesse permettere Jaliberii 
della conscienza nella maniera che insla il PontiHce, sperandosi che cO! 
tutte le altre difficolti si superebbono." Comer to the Doge, ^"Ij ' -^ 
Veiact MSS, Desp, Spagna. 
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letter written in i6zo.' James was ready to promise that the 
Catholics should not be persecuted, and that they should not be 
meddled with as long as they confined their religious observances 
to their private houses. It was possible that time might bring 
them further advantages, but, for the present, nothing more 
could be done. 

With this reply, Olivares betook himself to the junta of the 
Council of State for English affairs, a committee 
ninnLdatH|id whlcH had rcccntly been formed by e^icluding the 
[ E unao, gcclesiastics who had taken part in the original junta 
to which the marriage articles had been submitted. From it 
he received authority to consult the Nuncio on the subject. 

It is better to see many things clearly than to be a man of one 
idea; but a sharp-sighted ecclesiastiq like De Massimi, possesses 
an undeniable advantage over a shifty politician like Olivares. 
What OUvares wanted might vary at any moment, according as 
the danger of offending the Emperor, or the danger of offending 
the King ofEngland, was uppermost in his mind. The Nuncio's 
object was ever the same. To the Infanta's feelings, and to 
the impending bankruptcy of the Spanish monarchy, he was 
entirely callous. All he wanted to know, as each proposition 
was brought before him, was, how far it would conduce to the 
who raises cxtension of his Church. Under his scrutiny, there- 
objeciioDs. j-Qfg^ j( jg j,ot to be wondered at if Buckingham's 
proposal was weighed and found wanting. The Pope, he told 
Olivares, would do everything for the King of Spain that his 
honour and conscience would permit, but the decision had 
been entrusted to the Congregation of Cardinals, and it must 
be some very extraordinary cause which would move the Pope 
to set aside the resolution which they had taken. For his part, 
he thought that, unless liberty of worship were accorded, the 
dispensation would not be granted. If James did not choose 
to render real and effective service to the Catholics at a moment 
when he was so eager to gain the Pope's consent to the marriage, 
it was vain to expect his good-«ill at a future time. Was it not 
ground for suspicion that he acknowledged that he was afraid 
of his own subjects, and that he was unable to induce them to 
' See VqI. III. p. 346. 
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consent to the very change which he professed himself to be 
most anxious to grant? If it was true that the King of Eng- 
land's power was limited by the will of his Parliament, was it 
likely that, when the Infanta was once in England, he would 
be able to keep any promises which he might now makeP 

This was, indeed, going to the root of the matter. After 
all, the liberty accorded to the Catholics would depend upon 
the will of the English people. If Gondomar and Olivares had 
been able to understand this, they would have saved themselves 
much discredit. 

Olivares, however, was not yet ready to acknowledge the 
weight of the Nuncio's objections. He tried to turn the subject, 
by alleging that he had not come to ask advice upon the general 
question. That had been carefully examined by the Council 
of State. All he wanted to know was, whether the Pope would 
assent to its decision. ' 

The Nuncio's reply showed that, if he was more alive than 
Olivares to the general conditions of human action, his know- 
p^^ . ledge of special English feeling was limited in the 
cession of a extreme. VVithout some benefit to rehgion, he said, 
iht English success was unattainable. If it were granted that, 
Catholics. j-^^j^ j-ggj ^j- jj^g Puritans and other heretics, the 
King of England was unable to permit the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion in his dominions, it was all the more neces- 
sary that he should give security that the concessions which he 
was willing to make would not be withdrawn. Let him, there- 
fore, make over some fortified town to the Catholics, to be held 
by them in the same way that Rochelle was held by the French 
Huguenots.^ 

Charged with this monstrous proposition, the Spanish minis- 

' Comer to the Doge, "'^"l', Venicf MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

' " Monsignor Nuntio replico che, senza beneficare la Relig;ioiie et 
assicurarla, non sarebbono riusciboli i tenlativL Propose che, escusandosi 
il Rk di Inghiltecra che in se non stiva di ammettece publicamente I'es- 
sercitio Cattolico per non peiicolorsi coi Puiitani, et con gli alien Heretic! ; 
che, almeno, percht vi fosse sicurtS che non venissero fra poco tempo di 
nuovo tiavagliuti et molesLati t Cattolici, et al exempio di Francia con gli 
Ugonotti, conseguesse akuna fortezza o luogo da fortificaisi in mano di 

Cattolici per sicuio ricovero et difeaa loro." IMd. 




ter hurried back to Buckingham, who at once made short work 
Rejection of °^ ^^^ proposal. The circumstances of the French 
b^KSI- Huguenots and of the EngUsh Catholics, he said, 
1^"^ were not the same. When the strong places were 

granted to the Protestants in France, it was done as a means of 
obtaining peace from a powerful body, which not only had the 
fortresses ah-eady in its possession, but was well able to keep 
them. The English Catholics were in a very different case. 
Living a retired and timid life in private, they had no following 
in the kingdom. The King could find no pretext to submit 
the proposition just made to Parliament. If Olivares thought 
of bringing forward any such demands as these, it would save 
trouble if ho understood at once that they would not even be 
taken into consideration.' 

, . Olivares saw that he had made a mistake. He 

dtawo by threw the blame of all that he had said upon the 

'""^ Nuncio, and assured Buckingham that he would write 
It once to the Pope to hasten the dispensation.^ 

Everything now appeared, to Buckingham's inexperienced 
eye, to be going on smoothly. On March 25, he 
received from Olivares an engagement that no time 
should be lost in making preparations for the Infanta's journey.^ 

Mafcha?. Two days afterwards, his Majesty's humble and 
of'SSiiig" obedient son and servant, Charles, and his humble 
ham. slave and dog, Steenie, were able to send home still 

more favourable news. "We think it not amiss," they wrote, 

' " II Conte di Olivares ripgrtb il pensieio a Buckingham, qual mara- 
vigliendDsene, esplic:»si che non coQCOirea in paiitk di ca^e lu liucceduto 
nella Fraocia con quello che si riceicava delibeiare il Ri suo Signore, 
perchi; la consegoatioae delle Piazie a quelli della Religiane Refotmata fu 
da stimolo el da desideria di quiete del Regno, perchi si rittova.vano 
annati in furore, et con acquisti di Piaiie ; cosa che non era de' Caltolici 
in Inghilterra, che nascosti, dmidi, et senza slcuna existimatione viveano ; 
onde che 11 He, non havendo pretesto, non arditebbe porter nel Parlamenlo 
siniil propositione ; manifestando al Conde che, quando si pretendesse di 
nuovo queste dimande, si poteva riputar cadula e svanita qualunque trattica, 
aocorche avanli si Irovasse." Finici MSS. Desp. Spagna, '■' /iul. 

' The Prince and Buckingham to the King, March 25, ffarl. JlfSS. 
6987, fol. 44. 
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" to assure you that, neither in spiritual nor in temporal things 
there is anything pressed upon us more than is already agreed I 
upon. Fain would they, in this time of expecting the dispensa- 1 
tion, have treated upon the ends and effects of friendship ; but I 
we have avoided it with so many forcible arguments that they ] 
now rest satisfied. They were likewise in hope of a conver- 
sion of us both, but now excuses are more studied than reasons 
for it, though they say their loves shall ever make them wish it 
To conclude, we never saw the business in a better way than I 
now it is ; therefore, we humbly beseech you, lose no time in 
hasting the ships, that we may make the more haste to beg 
that personally which now we do by letter — -your blessing." ^ 

For some weeks the Duke of Pastrana, a Spanish grandee — 
the natural son, if rumour was to be trusted, of Philip II. — 
had been preparing to start on a mission to Rome, 
mission to He was now ordered to leave Madrid at once, and it ' 

°™" was given out that he was to use every means in his 
power to hasten the dispensation. Before he left Madrid, he 
came to kiss the Prince's hand, and assured him that ''the 
chiefest errand of his employment was to do his Highness 
service.'^ Charles would indeed have been startled if he had 
known that Pastrana carried secret instructions from the King 
of Spain, requiring him to inform the Pope of the state of 
affairs at Madrid, and to urge him to refuse to grant the dis- 
pensation, which was no longer desired, now that all hope of 
the Prince's conversion was at an end.^ 

' The Prince and Bacliiiigham to the King, March 27, Hardmuht 

s. r. 1. 413. 

' Aaton to Carlelon, April 2, S, P. Spain. 

' " Tardandoii tanto a sentire la nuova della conclusione del omtri- 
monio del Principe d'Inghiltetta, et sapendosi che la dispensa di qui fu 
inviata gnuJ tempo fu, habbiamo procurata d'intendere con fondamento il 
vero stato di questo importanle negotio, et da persona ptincipalissima che 
ha havuto gran parte in quesli maneggi habbiamo havuto la seguenle 
relatione ; — che la dispensa fii inviata in Spagna quasi contra ]a volonlk de 
i, che per loro inleressi tenevan volontieri questo negotio in piedi, 
Q per lot importaali rispetti non volevan per adesso venir a conclu- 
; alcuna, et volevan servirse con Inghilterra per pretesti che non 
o FonteGdo nh la dispensa, et che questo era udo 
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That the secret was not communicated to the majority of 
the Spanish ministers there can be little doubt. It was a private 
oiivares' arrangement between the favourite and the King, 
ttoui'ihi Knowing what was impending, Oiivares, constant Co 
paifliinaie. ^is Original policy, began to show renewed anxiety on 
the subject of the Palatinate. The war with England which, 
in any case, was probable enough, would be inevitable unless he 
j;ould manage to smooth matters down in Germany. The news 
of the actual transference of the Electorate had by 
aaiion with thjs time reached Madrid, and Buckingham had been 
°' speaking warmly about it Ohvares hurried to the 
Nuncio, begging him to urge the Pope to put forward his 
influence in favour of peace, and to invent some scheme by 
which the Catholic religion might be promoted, and the promise 
given by the King of Spain to James in favour of his son-in-law 
might be at the same time fulfilled. The best thing, he said, 
would be that the Emperor should deposit the whole of the 
Lower Palatinate in the hands of the Infanta Isabella, with a 
view to its restitution either to Frederick or to his son. He 
hoped that the Emperor would give an express engagement that 
after Maximilian's death the Electorate should return either to 
the Count Palatine or to the young Prince, leaving, however, 
the selection between the two an open question, till it was 
known what were the final wishes of the King of England. 

Ohvares was now to learn once more how httle a Roman 
ecclesiastic cared for the interests of Spain apart from the in- 
terests of the Church. De Massimi answered coldly that the 
Pope would doubtless do everything in his power to keep up a 
good understanding between the Emperor and the King of 
Spam, but that it would never do to treat the new Elector of 
Bavaria with disrespect. It would be well if Onate received 
instructions to congratulate him on his advancement.' 

Two or three days after this interview the subject came on 

de' principaii negotij che portasse il Duca di Pastrana." Sorania and Zen 
to the Doge, July — , Vtntce MSS. Desp. Roma, Compare note to p. 32, 
and the extract from Zen's former despatch quoted at vol. iv. p. 395. 
' Cotoer to the Doge, ' ^ -■ ^ y- ^ - ' , Vtnice AISS. Desp. .Spagna. 
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least a private acknowledgment of a change of religion. His 
first step was to appeal to the Nuncio. If the 
hopQ^B Prince, he said, would give the private assurance 
™?m S" required of him, would it not be possible to proceed 
thePnnct ^^,j[l^ (he marriage at once without waiting for the 
dispensation. ' 

The Nuncio replied in the negative, but Olivares was not 
discouraged. He determined to make his first attempt upon 
Buckingham, who had, whilst repelling the overtures of the 
Spaniards, been doing his best to simulate the appearance <A 
one who was not unwilling to be converted, whenever the 
proper time should arrive. He had taken good care never to 
attend the Protestant service, which was regularly celebrated at 
the English Embassy by Bristol's chaplain. When he visited 
a church he did not omit to bow the knee reverently before the 
Sacrament on the altar,' So successful had he been in con- 
veying the desired impression, that the Imperial Ambassador, 
writing to his master about this time, informed him that the 
English were assuming, as much as possible, the appearance of 
Catholics,* 

Thus encouraged, Olivares lost no time in talking to Buck- 
ingham on the subject What a pity it was, he said, that the 
Prince should not seize the opportunity of informing himself 
on the doctrines of the Catholic faith. No compulsion was 
intended ; but it could not be taken otherwise than as an in- 
sult, if he refused even to listen to what was to be said in its 
favour. Buckingham was all politeness. Truly or falsely, he 
asserted that he had brought orders not to throw obstacles in 
the way of a discussion upon religious subjects. He should be 
glad, however, to try the effect of such a conversation upon 

' "II Conde de Olivares nondinieno ha ricercato Monsignor Nunlio, 
se il matrimonio si poteva effetuare senza peimissione del Pontelice, mentre 
il Frencipe accultameale abjurasse D di segreto professasse la nostra 
religione, non compoitando gli inteiessi snoi pubblica profcssione nt 
palesc culto." Corner to the Doge, April ^-, Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

' Anicira against Buckingham, Slai^ Trials, ii. 12SS. 

' " Stellen sich sehr Catholisch." Khevenhiiller 10 Ferdinand II., 
April 2-, fChevenkiillir, x, 79. 
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himself before he recommended it to Prince. It did not occur 
to Olivares that all that Buckingham wanted was to gain time. 
April 4- Th^ offer was thought to be a serious one, and on 
Religious April 4 the Marquis was carried in profound secrecy 
wiih Buck- to the monastery of San Geronirao, to engage in a 

theological disputation with Francisco de Jesus, a Car- 
melite friar, who had taken a principal part in the discussions 
upon the marriage treaty. For four hours the debate lasted. 
Buckingham listened patiently, said something whenever he 
could find anything to say in a paper which he had brought 
with him, and when he could not find an argument to the pur- 
pose held his tongue. At last the friar began to suspect that 
he had taken all his trouble for nothing. Buckingham did not 
appear to understand that he had been well beaten according 
to all the rules of logic, and that it was his business to sur- 
render at discretion.' 

A few days before this curious scene was enacted, the Mar- 
quis of Inojosa, the Viceroy of Navarre, was ordered to pre- 
inojow Psre to go as Extraordinary Ambassador to England,^ 

ostensibly to thank James for allowing his son to visit 

Madrid. He was, however, privately instructed to 
urge James to make yet further concessions to his Catholic 
subjects.* 

It was impossible any longer to avoid coining to a conclu- 
sion on a point still more delicate. As yet Charles had never 

been allowed to see the Infanta except in public, 
ThePrinct and had never had an opportunity of speakingto her 
^rf"ili"' 3t all. Every excuse which Spanish customs could 
Infanta. suggest had been made without giving the slightest 
satisfacrion. The knotty point was seriously debated in the 
Council of State, and it was at last decided that on Easter Day 
the long-desired visit should take place. Accordingly the King, 
accompanied by a long train of grandees, came to fetch the 
Prince, and led him to the Queen's apartment, where they found 

' Francisco de Jesus, 58. 

' Aston to Carieloo, April 2, S. P. Spain. 

' Comet to the Doge, April ^, Vinke MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
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her Majesty seated with the Infanta by her side. After paying 
.pects to the Queen, Charles turned to address his mis- 
tress. It had been intended that he should confine himself to 
the few formal words which had been set down beforehand, 
but in the presence in which he was, he forgot the rules 
of ceremony, and was beginning to declare his affection in 
words of his own choice. He had not got far before it was 
evident that there was something wrong. The bystanders 
began to whisper lo one another. The Queen looked annoyed 
at the daring youth. Charles hesitated and stopped short. 
The Infanta herself appeared to be seriously displeased; and 
when it came to her turn to reply, some of those who were 
watching her expected her to show signs of her dissatisfection. 
It was not so very long ago that she had been heard to declare 
that her only consolation was that she should die a martyr. 
But she had an unusual fund of self-control, and she disliked 
Charles too much to feel in the slightest degree excited by his 
speeches. She merely uttered the few commonplace words which 
had been drawn up beforehand, and the interview was at an end.' 
Nevertheless, Charles was in no way disconcerted. In writing 
home he declared that the Infanta was even more beautiful 
than he had expected.^ 

' " Doppo molte consulte fu gratiato, il giorno dietro Pasqua di cnm- 
plire con essa per i'uso dell' annunlio delle SSme. Fesle, accompagnandolo 
il R6 eoQ seguito di tutti li Grand! et comiliva de' Cavalieri nell' apparta- 
mento della Regina, appresso la quale si pose a sedere il Ptencipe, et il R4 
a canlo alia sorella. Annuntiato che hebbe feliciti alia R^ina si appros- 
simi il Prencipe alia Infanta, el gli espose compliniemo assai lungo, et con 
maniera affelluosa, di che si ausurrava nelta stanza, et perdi fiiil prima 
dele suo gusto vedcndo anco cerli segni della R^ina, et che si annoiava la 
Infanta : qual rispose coTtipilamenta et con la punlualila prescrittale di 
pocbissime paiole d'uflicio, el si not6 per osservatione prcncipale che ella 
si tenne tanto compqsia et senza minimo .segno di mutalione, che tulte 
gli aslanti rimasero stupidi, parlandosene con mataviglia universale, 
perchft k certissinio che ella ha una estrema antipathia et timore di queste 
none, oon si cooBolando con altro se non col dire che moriri martire." 
Comer to the Dc^e, April '-^^ Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna, As might be 
eipKted, Bristol passes over the Prince's repulse. Bristol to Calvert, 
April 8, S. P. SfiaiH. 

' Copy of Caron's letter, Madrid Palace Ubrary. 



The unlucky termination of this visit did not hinder Ohvates 
from making one more attempt upon Buckingham's religion. 
Before Easter week was over, he invited him to a 
lempis la second disputation. Seeing that the friar's eloquence 
Backing- produced but little effect, Olivares himself came to 
^"^ the rescue, and took part in the argument. Of 

course it was all in vain, and no further assault was made upon 
the conscience of the magnificent Englishman. ' 

Such were the expedients by which Buckingham hoped to 
occupy the attention of the Spanish ministers till the dispensa- 
tion arrived. He could not now, he thought, have 
ta'rHura'' much longer to wait. On April 18 he wrote to 
*°™' England, to countermand the sending out of some 

horses for tilting, which had been ordered for Charles. Before 
they could possibly reach Spain the Prince would have left 
Madrid.* On the same day he wTOte to Conway, informing 
him that he had been privately assured that the dispensation 
had been conceded at Rome.' 

Buckingham's information was correct The news of the 
Prince's arrival in Spain reached Rome on March 15. There, 
too, as at Madrid, it was the universal opinion that 
Disciisiions he intended to become a Roman Catholic, or at least 
at Rome. j.^ grant extraordinary concessions to the professors 
of that religion. On the 19th,* the question was solemnly dis- 
cussed by the Congregation of Cardinals. Under the impres- 
sion caused by the Prince's journey, they resolved not to be 
content with the articles to which James had signified his 
assent in January, and though they no longer pressed their 
original demand for public liberty of worship, they put forward 
several by no means unimportant amendments of the treaty. 
These questions, however, were very far from forming their 
chief difficulty. Though even before Pastrana arrived, care 
had been taken to let the cardinals know that Philip had 
no real wish to have the dispensation granted, it had been 

' Fra<icisiO ds Jtsui, 5S, 

' Backingham to Graham, April 8, S. P. Spain. 

" Buckingliam to Conway, April 8, ffarl. MSS. 6987, fol. 65. 

' Fra„ascp de y.sus, 56. 
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^H impossible for them to look upon the question with Philip's 
^P eyes. No one who was not a Spaniard could imagine that if 
Charles returned without his bride, he would return otherwise 
than filled with indignation against those by whom his dis- 
appointment had been caused. Nor, on the other hand, was 
the comfortable arrangement by which Olivares proposed to 
discharge that indignation upon the broad shoulders of the 
Pope likely to be received with much favour at the Vatican. 
If James were led to understand that his failure was owing to 
ApriL the obstinacy of the Pope, he would be sure to vent 
™. . .^ displeasure upon his Catholic subjects. It would 

" t« be better, therefore, so to arrange matters that his 
Philip- quarrel — if quarrel there was to be — should be a 

personal one with Philip.' 

With amusing gravity, therefore, which recalls the well- 
known formula with which the clergy were wont to hand over 
offenders to the secular arm, the cardinals proceeded to wash 
their hands of the whole business. They were shrewd enough 
to suspect that, as soon as Charles was safe in England with his 
bride, he would foi^et all the promises which he had made 
in Spain, and they entirely refused to be in any way responsible 
for the consequences. All they had to say about the matter 
was, that Charles must give some sort of security for his fidelity 
to his engagements. What that security ought to be it was not 

I The passage, part of which has been already quoted at p. 24, goes 
on as follows ; — "Ma slimandosi qui pregiudicialissimo \ Cattolici, che 
questa tardanza fusse tutta caricata al Pontifice, perch^ ci6 levaTebbe dall* 
Snimo Af\ Re della Gran Bretagna qualche inclinatione ch' egli tiene alia 
sede Apostolica, et havarebbe potulo venlr aqualche scveia risolutione con- 
tra li CaltoHd cbe si Irovano sparsi per I'lnghiltetra clie sdqo intiniK ; per 
il chesi risolvi sua Santiti," etc. Soranio and Zen 10 the D<^, July 
-5-, VmutMSS. Deap. Roroa. That the belief that Pastrana had a secret 
mission really prevailed at Rome is shown from a decipher of an extract 
from a letter of his which I found on a scrap of paper at Simancas :— 
" Entriron en recato de que los queriamos poi disculpa, y no pam facilitar 
el negocio ; y este fue la lazon de aprocurar la dlspensaciuii pasada, sin 
aguardar i que yo lipase, potque dessean slempre quedar bien con Ingla- 
terta." SimmKos MSS. 1869, fol. zi. 
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their business to judge. All such questions must be referred 
to the consideration of his Catholic Majesty, The 
which the dispensation would be placed in the hands of the 
isirET'""' Nuncio at Madrid, who was to have orders not to 
«™"=^- part with it till Philip had sworn, in his own name 
and in that of his successors, that the promises made in ac- 
cordance with the treaty would be faithfully observed by both 
parties ; and that neither his Catholic Majesty, nor the King 
of Great Britain, nor any of their successors, would 'do or 
execute anything, nor consent that any should do or execute 
anything to the contrary ; though it should concern the con- 
servation of their kingdoms.' Moreover, within one year, so 
concluded this strange proposal, the King of Spain ' shall send 
unto his Holiness the said capitulations, approved, confirmed, 
and assured by the King of Great Britain, and also allowed 
and received by his Councils and Parliament ; and, besides 
this, his said Catholic Majesty shall promise and swear that he 
and his successors in that Crown shall always be ready with 
their arms, army, and armadas, to the end that, so soon as any 
of the conditions shall be broken, without any delay he oppose 
himself with all his power and force against that Prince or King 
which shall break it, or not observe it.' 

Cardinal Ludovisi at once wrote to De Massimi announcing 
the decision.' The dispensation, he informed him, would 
shortly be sent, though it would be accompanied by 
ihe news to Certain conditions, upon which he was at all hazards 
""■ to insist. The letter, immediately upon its arrival, 
was imparted by the Nuncio to Olivares, with the strictest in- 
junctions to secrecy ; but, much to De Massimi's disgust, the 
Spaniard could not resist the temptation of currying favour 
with Charles, by being the first to acquaint him with the news. 
The Prince was soon overwhelmed with congratulations on 
every side, as if all difficulties had now been surmounted.^ 

I Cardinal Luaovisi to De Massimi. Translation in CotlineWn's hand- 
writing. Harl. MSS. 1583, fol. 297. 

' Corner to the Doge, May — , Venkt MSS. Desp. Roma; De Mfif- 
simi to Olivares, April ^ BiU Nat. MSS, Harl. 22S, 16 fol. 183 ; 
the King to the Prince and Buckingham, Match 17, Hardv'iche S. P. i. 40S. 
VOL, V. n 
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It is only by conjecture that we can penetrate the secret 

[ feelings of Philip when he learned that the long intrigue had 

I finally broken down, and that the Pope had refused to stand 

[ between his sister and her unwelcome lover. The only' symp- 

' torn of his agitation which came to the surface was one more , 

desperate attempt to convert the Prince. A third theological 

discussion, in which Charles himself was to take part, was fixed 

for the evening of April 23. 

That day, St. George's Day, the Prince and Buckingham 
dined in state. Some weeks before, his father, in one of his 
St. George's garrulous letters, had encouraged them to keep the 
^^5'- festival of the patron of England with unusual mag- 

nificence. " I sent you," he wrote, " your robes of the order, 
which ye must not forget to wear on St. George's Day, and 
dine together in them, if they can come in time, which I pray 
God they may, for it will be a goodly sight for the Spaniards 
to see my two boys dine in them." The Spaniards, however, 
did not appear to appreciate the display.' They had been 
thoroughly disgusted by Buckingham's proceedings with respect 
to the religious conferences, and they now began to take it for 
granted that it was by his arts that the Prince's conversion had 
been hindered. Before the day ended a violent quarrel had 
broken out between the English favourite and Don Fernando 
Giron, a member of the Council of State, and the angry dis- 
putants were only pacified by an assurance that the misunder- 
standing had been caused by the ignorance of an interpreter. 

As soon as the evening came, Charles and Buckingham 
were carried off to the appointed conference. The King him- 
self accompanied them to the place, though he with- 
reiigious drew immediately on the plea that it was unfit for 
"■ a King of Spain to listen to a single word directed 
against his religion. 

One friar had been thought sufficient to confront Bucking- 
ham. No less than four were summoned to convince the 
_ Prince. For some minutes after Charles had taken his seat, 
^ there was complete silence. At last one of the friars asked 



' Coraec to the Doge, May — , Venice MSS. Deap. Spagna. 
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him if he had no matter to propose for their consideration. 
" Nothing at all," replied the Prince ; " I have no doubts whai- 
ever." Olivares then suggested that an attempt should be 
made to enlighten him. Upon this Antonio de Sotomayor, 
the King's confessor, argued at some length in behalf of the 
Pope's claim to be the Vicar of Christ. To clinch the argu- 
ment, Father Zacharias chimed in with the passage in which 
the Saviour addressed the failing apostle, " And thou, when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren." Charles at once 
replied that they were straining the text &y forcing such an 
interpretation upon it, and requested that it might be read 
again in French. After it had been twice repealed, he said 
something to Buckingham in English. Regardless of those 
decencies of life which were so dear to the Spanish heart, 
Buckingham leapt from his seat, and, after expressing his con- 
tempt for the friars by unseemly gesticulations, threw his hat 
upon the ground, and stamped upon iL After this the confer- 
ence was of course brought to an end. ' 

That Charles gave any direct support to the prevailing 
opinion that he intended to change his religion, is contradicted 
Charles's by every scrap of evidence which exists. He was 
^^^^ ready, he told one of the friars who had taken part 
religion. jj) the discussion, to abjure his religion as soon as he 
was convinced of its falsehood. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such language is usuaKy taken as a polite form of refusal, but, 
situated as Charles was, it would have saved much misappre- 
hension if he had absolutely dechned to take part in religious 
conversations, lest they might give rise to those false hopes to 
which it was his duty to put an end.' 

It was not with James's good-will that the slightest ground 

was given to the Spaniards for supposing that they 

wmly could effect a conversion of the Prince. A ship which 

James. sailed from England crowded with the attendants 

whose presence was needed to enable Charles to keep his Court 

' FraiieiscB dt Jaui, 58. 

' " Le voci cantinuano che i1 Prencipe indina assoi all abjuiaie le 
heiesie, qua.iido ne so. illumiiiato, cosi si e espresso col Capudno," 
Comer to the Doge, May --, Venici! MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
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in state, carried also two of the Prince's chaplains, Mawe and 
Wren, From these men James expected great things. When 
they arrived at Madrid they were to take care to have ' a conve- J 
nient room appointed for prayer,' which was to ' be decentlyT 
adorned, chapel-wise, with an altar, fonts, palls, linen covering^ ^ 
demy carpet, four surplices, candlesticks, tapers, chalices, patens, 
a fine towel for the Prince, other towels for the household, a 
traverse, wafers for the Communion, a basin, flagons, and two 
copes.' The chaplains were further directed to see that prayers 1 
' be duly kept twice a day, that all reverence be used by evei^fl 
one present being uncovered, kneeling at due times, standin 
up at the creeds and gospel, bowing at the name of Jesus.' ' 
The Communion was to ' be celebrated in due form, with an 
oblation of every communicant, and admixing water with the 
wine.' In the sermons there were to be 'no polemical preach- 
ings,' but the doctrine of the Church of England was to be 
confirmed 'by all positive arguments either in fundamental or 
moral points, and specially to apply ourselves to moral lessons 
to preach Christ Jesus crucified.' The chaplains were not to J 
engage in disputation, excepting at the request of Bristol acM 
Cottington ; and, lastly, they were to carry with them ' 
articles of religion in many copies, the book of CommoaJ 
Prayer in several languages, store of English service books,' J 
and ' the King's own works in English and I-atin,' ' 

"The Spanish Ambassador," wrote James a month 1 
" let fall a word to Gresley, as if there would be some question 1 
Exhomhis made that my baby's chaplains should not do their I 
^n'cdor' service in the King's palace there ; but he concluded 1 
his religion, that that business would be soon accommodated.! 
Always in case any such difficulty should be stuck at, ye may I 
remember them, that it is an ill preparation for giving the.l 
Infanta free exercise of her religion here, to refuse it to my son M 
there ; since their religion is as odious to a number here a 
ours is there. And if they will not yield, then, my sweet bab] 
show yourself not to be ashamed of your profession ; but g 
sometimes to my Ambassador's house and have your service 



the Trince's cliaphins, March lo, S. P. Sj>am. 
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there, that God and' man may see ye are not ashamed of your 
rehgion. But I hope in God this shall not need." ' 

No doubt there was enough of folly in the idea that it was 
possible to make a Protestant service palatable to the Spaniards; 
but there are few persons of upright minds who will not prefer 
the folly of the father to the prudence of the son. 

James's plan for exhibiting what he considered to be a 
service 'decent and agreeable to the purity of the Prince's 
En lish Church, and yet as near the Roman form as can 
scmctpro- lawfully be done," was never carried into execution, 
ihe Royal Olivarcs sent for Cottington, and told him plainly 
that any attempt of the chaplains to enter the Royal 
Palace would be resisted by force,^ Against this intimation 
Charles was powerless. Once, indeed, it appears, in a moment 
of pique, Buckingham caused Charles to attend the ministra- 
tions of his religion in Bristol's house ; but the practice was 
not continued, and a month later, in the instructions given to 
Cottington when he was about to return to England, the Prince 
charged him ' to give his Majesty satisfaction in that his High- 
ness hath not had the exercise of his religion in hearing 
sermons.' * 

On April 24 the dispensation was placed in the hands of 
the Nuncio at Madrid, accompanied by a letter to Philip from 
The d;5pen- the Pope, exhorting him to do everything in his power 
Sadsofthe ^""^ ''^^ advantage of the Catholic religion in Eng- 
Nuncio. lajjj^ 3^(j f,y secret instructions in which the Nuncio 
was recommended to urge the concession of complete freedom 
of worship. He was also informed that the dispensation was 
Oaihre- absolutely null till the King of Spain had sworn that 
qmrtdof the King of England would perform his obligations, 
and would obtain the consent of the Privy Council 
and the Parliament to the articles, and had engaged that he 

' The King to the Prince and Buckingham, April 7, Goodman's Caari 
ofKmgJamts, ii. 29?. 

' The King tu the Ptince and Buckinghim, March 17, Hanl-Jjuke 
S. P. i. 406. 

" Francisco dcjcnu, 59. 

' Instructions to Cotlington, May 21, Cliirendon S. F. i. App. xvtii. 




frwould himse!f keep his fleets ready to enforce at any time the 
execution of the treaty,' 

That Olivares should object strongly to such a startling de 
mand, as derogatory to the honour of his master, was natural 
Qnami be- enough ; but the Nuncio simply referred to his 
S^hLi^^'d' orders, and the Spanish minister was forced to in- 
ofivartt form the Prince of Wales how matters stood. The 
reception with which he met, as may well be supposed, was not 
a favourable one. The alterations made at Rome in the articles 
themselves were by no means unimportant The age at which 
the education of the children by their mother was to cease was 
now fixed at twelve ; whilst James had only expressed his 
willingness, as an extreme concession, to go as far as ten. 
The Infanta's church, it was again required, was to be open 
to all, and the oath drawn up by the Pope for her servants 
was to be substituted in the case of everj' English Catholic 
for that oath of allegiance which had been settled by Act 
of Parliament. After these demands, tbe question of the 
King of Spain's oath, excepting so far as it led to fresh 
claims, was in reality unimportant. The articles themselves 
were utterly incompatible with James's notion that he was about 
to grant favours to his Catholic subjects of his own free grace. 
For a sovereign to agree with a foreign power to set aside the 
laws is to sign away the independence of his crown, whatever 
may be the form in which the concession is couched ; and the 
Pope's demand that Philip should become a guarantee for 
James's conduct, and should hold himself in readiness to en- 
force the execution of his engagements, merely ripped away the 
veil from the ill-concealed monstrosity behind. 

The meeting between Olivares and Buckingham was a stormy 
one, and for two days after it the favourites refused even to 
speak to one another. By the English it was alleged that when 
the Prince came to Madrid he did not expect to be asked to 
make fresh concessions. They were answered that the Prince 
had come of his own accord ; that, if Gondomar had spoken 
to him on the subject, he had done so merely as a private 

■ Francisco dc y.ii,!, 64. 
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person, and that, as it had always been understood that the 
Pope was to be satisfied, nothing added at his request could be 
properly regarded as a new demand.' 

The quarrel thus begun was hushed up for the time, and 
on May 3 the whole question was referred to the Marquis of 
May 3. Montesclaros, the Count of Gondomar, and the 
Smage Sccrctary Ciriza, who were appointed to treat as 
Kfenea lo commissioners with Buckingham, Bristol, Aston, and 
sioneis. Cottington on behalf of the Prince. 

Before this body Charles appeared. He and his father, he 
said, were ready to swear that the penal laws should be sus- 
Charles pendcd, and they would also do their best to obtain 
tftlldu™''' 35 ^'^''" ^ possible from Parliament a confirmation of 
w^Jip^lhc ^^ articles and also of the suspension of the laws, if it 
penJbws. were impossible to have them altogether repealed. 
To this offer the Spanish Commissioners replied by asking how 
soon all this was likely to happen, and Charles, who knew per- 
fectly well that there was not the slightest chance that Parlia- 
ment would do anything of the sort, answered boldly that it 
might possibly be in three months, or in six. It would probably 
be in a year ; but it would certainly, and without fail, be done 
in three. 

The next day was taken up with hearing Charles's argu- 
ments against the additional articles. It was needless, he 
^^ ^ observed, to state that the nurses of the children 
H^^r must necessarily be Catholics, as they were in any 
the Coundi case to be selected by the Infanta herself To admit 
the Catholics generally to the Infanta's church was an 
uncalled-for innovation, as they would have the benefit of their 
religion in their own houses. He would promise, however, 
to connive at their occasional presence. To do more would 
amount to a public toleration of the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion, to which, as the King of Spain knew well, his 
father had always refused to accede. To the universal appli- 
cation of the new oath he also objected as unnecessary. Be- 
sides, he added, it was unfit that Che Pope should dictate the 

' Du Fargis to Puisieux, May ^, Bib. Imp. MSS. Hart. 228, 16, fol. 



form of oath due to the King of Great Britain by his subjects. 
With respect to the concession of two additional years of edu- 
cation he would intercede with his father, but he could not 
engage what the result would be.' 

The declaration thus made was duly reported to the Council 
of State, where it was resolved that the articles must be accepted 
as they came fi^om Rome, or not at all ; and that the Prince's 
oifer was altogether insufficient The oath required from the 
King of Spain must be sworn if the marriage was to take place, 
and the question what the conditions were which would justify 
him in swearing should be referred at once to a junta of forty 
theologians, to be summoned for the purpose.^ 

This decision, unacceptable as it was certain to be to Charles, 
did not go far enough for Olivares. It was impossible, he 
oiivares urged in a private paper addressed to the King, that 
ndvUcjihat James could be serious in the promises that he was 
thaii be re- willing to make, for it was altogether contrary to his 

interests to allow a religion differing from his 
grow up in his State. It would therefore be well to retain thfc' 
Infanta in Spain till the engagements of the King of England-' 
had been actually put in execution. 

It was, no doubt, under the impression caused by this- 
opinion that the whole question was brought up again for 
May 7. discussion on the following day, when Olivares repro- 
S'li^-o™- 'luced his ideas at greater length. "This marriage,"' 
di of siaie. he sajd^ 11 has been treated of solely with a view to 
the good of the English Catholics. Vet, though the King of 
Great Britain desires its accomplishment with all the anxiety 
which he has already shown, and with such eagerness as may 
be understood from the pledges which he has given, he says. 
that he is unable to do more for the Catholics in his kingdom 
than to extend to them a mere connivance, and that without 
ce of law, nor any confirmation greater than his own word, 
1 that of the Prince, and although that is of great value,, 
rertheless, as it is in opposition to what they hold to be right, 
Account of the negotiation. Translated from the oiiginal at Siman^ 
M. Guiiol, Un Projct de Mariage Royal, 132. 
■B dc J/sus, 66. 
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it is not obligatory on them in conscience, especially as oaths 
to the contrary have been made, and legally established, in 
so many Parliaments ; it is therefore to be supposed that 
everything that is now offered is only done in order to obtain 
the marriage, for if, though the King desires it so much, he can 
do no more than this, and if we are told that the people may 
become so unruly at his mere condescension to a simple con- 
nivance that it may be impossible for him to do even this, how 
can it be ai^ed that, after the marriage is over, either the King 
or the Prince will wish to preserve, or to favour, in their king- 
doms a religion which they consider in their conscience to be 
contrary to their own ? And so little power have they, accord- 
ing to their own public acknowledgment, that even with the 
best wishes of the King and the Prince, they cannot introduce 
the free exercise of religion now. How, then, is it to be sup- 
posed that they will do it after the marriage? " 

If he could hear that either the King or Prince were likely 
to become Catholic, Olivares went on to say, it would be a 
different thing ; as it was, it was impossible to trust their mere 
word. Let us propose to them to celebrate the marriage at 
once; but let us at the same time inform them that the Infanta 
must remain here till we see thera act as well as talk When 
the release of the Catholics from the penal laws is accepted by 
the Council, and confirmed by Parliament ; when offices of 
trust are placed in the hands of declared Catholics, then, and 
not till then, it will be safe to allow the Infanta to go. For by 
this means the Catholics would increase in number and strength, 
so that it would no longer be in the King's power to depress 
them again. He would then be obliged to temporise, and 
perhaps even to adopt their religion for his own safety.' 

In the Council of State Olivares found himself alone. It 
was not that the other ministers were less desirous to impose 
their own religion upon a foreign nation, but that they under- 
rated the difficulties in their way. The idea of securing tolera- 
tion for their co-religionists in England was utterly foreign 
to their minds. They wanted supremacy for their Church, 



flty^jju, 65-71. 




and they were on the whole inclined to think with Gondomar, 
that a little more cajolery would be sufficient to obtain it 

Ohvares waited his time. Favourite as he was, it was not 
his habit to take violent measures with men who disagreed with 
him ; and he was anxious to be regarded by the 
maktsftuh English as the firm friend of the match. He deter- 
*"■ mined to apply once more to Charles, and asked him 

what in his opinion would be sufficient security to enable the 
King of Spain to take the oath ? His father's oath and his 
own, Charles now said, should be confirmed by that of the Privy 
Council, and he would do his best that it should be confirmed 
by Parliament as well Shortly afterwards he declared himself 
ready to engage that he would never allow a word to be breathed 
in the Infanta's presence which was prejudicial to her faith ; 
and that on the other hand he would be ready, whenever his 
wife requested him, to listen privately to the discourses of 
Catholic theologians. 

Upon this reply the Spanish Commissioners met once mor^ 
and laid the Prince's propositions before the Nuncio. De 
Massirai's answer was decisive. On these terms the 
refuses to dispensation could not be granted. The articles 
ispenK. must be accepted precisely in the form in which they 
had been sent from Rome. Such a reply was peculiarly irritat- 
ing to Buckingham. Confident, as usual, of the irresistible 
weight of his personal influence, he sought a secret interview 
with the Nuncio at the dead of night. For three hours he 
poured forth every form of argument and entreaty, descending 
even to threats. " There is no way," he said at last, " to treat 
for this marriage, but with the sword drawn over the CathoUcs."' 
Bristol was next sent to the Nuncio, with no better success. 
[ Charles was plainly told that without the consent of the Pope 
L'the articles could not be restored to their original form. The 
wKing of Spain would indeed be ready to refer the matter again 
D Rome, and it would be well if Charles would send to Eng- 
I to obtain his father's consent to the concessions which 
required. As for the King of Spain's oath; the question 
be laid before the theologians. 

' Frandsca dt Jisus, 72. 
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THE MARRIAGE 

Tt was not only by the slow progress of his wooing that 
Charles was made to feel how little he was in favour at Madrid. 
May. Scarcely had he heard of the impending arrival of 
S^i^°/ the retinue with which he had thought of keeping 
jutendaoit. up his princely state^ than he was given to understand 
that the presence of so many Englishmen would not be well 
taken by the Spanish Court, He accordingly despatched a 
messenger to meet them on their arrival at Santander, witb 
directions to the greater part of them to return at once to 
England. Some few, including the two chaplains, got as far as 
Burgos, and made their homeward journey through France, 
■carrying witb them many strange stories of the rough fare with 
which they had met in Spain. A few who, more lucky than 
the rest, were allowed to make their way to the capital, 
soon found that their services were not needed. The rooms 
assigned to the Prince in the royal palace were few and small, 
and it had been arranged that his attendants should sleep at 
the other end of the town, with the evident intention of making 
their stay as inconvenient as possible. For six or seven days 
they were to be seen strolling about Madrid. They passed 
the greater part of their time in playing cards, and in 
grumbling at their enforced idleness. At last, Charles came to 
the conclusion that it was useless to detain them longer, and 
ordered them, witb one or two exceptions, to hasten home as 
soon as possible. 

.s afterwards stated, with great glee, in England, that one 
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of these attendants, James Eliot by name, being admitted to 
Siory of *^ks leave of the Prince, expressed a hope that his 
j»mM Kliot. Highness would not remain much longer in Spain. 
" It is a dangerous place," he said, "to alter a man and turn 
him, I myself in a short time have perceived my own weak- 
nesK, and am almost turned." To the Prince's demand, what 
he meant by being turned, he replied, that he was turned in 
hJH religion. " What motive," said Charles, " had you ; or 
what hast thou seen which should turn thee ? " " Marry," 
ro|>lied Eliot, " when 1 was in England I turned the whole 
Uililc over to find Purgatory, and because I could not find it 
there, I bulieved there was none. But now I have come to 
Spain, 1 have found it here, and that your Highness is in it > 
whoncc that you may he released, we, your Highness's servants,. 
who uro H"'"g to Paradise, will oifer unto God our utmost 
dovolionii." So little, however, did Charles understand in what 

II not luH feet were entangled, that he actually laid a wager with. 
Btiiilhcr of hin followers that he would he in England before 
July 10.' 

'riiu hliindor which Charles had committed in coming to 
Himtii vA nil wan now plainly visible. If he had never left 
KuhUihI, clllier the dispensation would have been refused, 

III Urn riiiiiliiionn wilh which it was accompanied would 
hnvo bcvii iiuii'tly referred by Bristol to his master, to be 
l1Ui'miiii.ii| 111 ICiinliiml upon their own merits. If it were 
hill luiUHriliiii* to ttllirm that James would have come to a 
N«Kluil i'n«niUHltin upon anything, there can be little doubt 
•1 III llif rcmiU of that discussion. Weak as his conduct 
lIUil liotiii, \w WHM mil prcjiarcd for so barefaced an attemj* 
tn liila niiinli«liod nvcr llio prerogatives of his crown, as 
Wull HH uvirr llio lawn of his kingdom. The leading idea 
Willi Willi li lio had entered into the treaty had been a. 

, jBHrilnDiiii In iiffBr, in rotiirn for political support, and for the 
J *'"'Kti lumuiii which was tti lie brought by the Infanta, a full 
^'VUOTiiniuu liir \\\u froo enorclio of her own religion, and a ' 

' Mdiilii lo tilHHi¥lll», June ai, KllU's Oris, idlers, Ser. i.. voL iii. 
" '■ tivlUllHl In tbe Ap^ndU tu Hcauk'i edition of VHo! 
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considerable aileviation of the condition of the English Catho- 
lics. That he had been led step by step to offer more than 
this is certain ; but it is no less certain that he had never 
intended to bargain for the opening of a public chur h and 
still less to enter into any discussion about the abolition of the 
penal laws, a question which, as he well knew, it was useless to 
moot in the presence of the House of Commons ind which he 
would himself have been indisposed to consider regarding as 
he did, the retention of the power of putting those laws in 
force as a safeguard against possible disloyalty. 

" Do you think," said James to Williams, " that this knight 
errant pilgrimage will be lucky to win the Spanish lady and to 
Conversa- convey her shortly into England?" "Sir," replied 
j^^m"" '^s Lord Keeper, "if my Lord Marquis will give 
Williams. honour to the Count Duke Olivares ; or if Olivares 
will show honourable civility to my Lord Marquis, remembering 
he is a favourite of England, the wooing may be prosperous ; 
but if my Lord Marquis should forget where he is, and not 
stoop to Olivares ; or if Olivares, forgetting what guest he hath 
received with the Prince, bear himself haughtily and like a 
Castilian grandee to my Lord Marquis, the provocation may be 
dangerous to cross your Majesty's good intentions." ' The 
observation, shrewd as, like most of Williams's recorded sayings, 
it undoubtedly was, was only superficial. Buckingham's temper, 
however exasperating to those who had to deal with him, was 
very far from being the cause of the ultimate failure of the 
negotiation. What the Spaniards wanted was to accomplish 
by intrigue what Philip II. had failed to accomplish by force, 
namely, to make England once more a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. Gondomar and Olivares might differ as to the means to 
be used, but there was no difference as to the end. And yet, 
with the evidence of this before his eyes, Charles could see 
nothing but the lovely vision of his hoped-for bride. For 
months he lingered at Madrid, sacrificing his country to his 
love-making promises, into the full meaning of which he did 
not care to inquire, and satisfying himself with the prospect 
of being able to explain them away, if at any time they should 
' r^artii, 115. 
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jirove Ificonvcnicnt. By this course, he only succeeded in 
uiiirtriiilriK I'lO K|Wnii*h ministers in their belief that he was of 
Kt mitllonlilo n nature that, with careful manipulation, he might 
lie lud Id jiroriiiHO anything ; whilst at the same time he &iled 
tu iinjiroiik thcni willi Uic xlightust confidence in the probability 
ij( hi* pvcr kfi-ijliiK hiri promises without compulsion.' 

If ll liail liccn in his power, Uuckingham would have broken 
<jfl' Ihf irciiiy ut linrc* It wns enough for him that the addi- 
tinti^l ui LU \c^ wcru n pcrnonal insult to himself, and to the Prince 
wliii hiul lakm ihu trouble lu come to Madrid on the under- 
Mof M. "•"'"'I'lB '''"t ll^o old ones were to form the basis of 
th«jii>i|' iho treaty. But great as his influence was with 
RiiwiilMt'ta (JlmrloB, it was not enough to tear him away from the 
"' fioit[lilii)Urhood of the Infanta. The answer given 

liy Iho I'fince lo tha Inut resolution of the Spanish Government 
WRii Iddond oiilllcicntly deciiiive in appearance. He was quite 
wllllllK, he »Aid, thai a courier should be despatched to Rome, 
ill oi'duf Ka InihiRo tho I'opc to give way. He was also will- 
ili|i tu ntiuniuiiiraic with \\\* father, but he considered that 
llu Willi liiiuitcif tliu only fit person to carry the communica- 
liitii, I f B, ihcroforo, rci[Ucstcd permission to return at once to 
Kilitlaiul, 

'riiB ituxt day llurkinglmn) sent a message to Olivares, 
infunnlnij hliu thut tho I'rince intended to leave Madrid im- 
moillftlDly. It noon appeared that all this meant 
Buu^liiic nolhlnH' 'J'hc messenger was delayed for some 
w»'"'" huum, and before he met with Olivares, Gondomar 
"•*'**' bail mudc the discovery that Charles only needed a 
Utile iireHaurc to induce him to remain. 

Tho prcwture which Charles required was extremely slight 

A few friendly words from the King, begging him to stop, at 

loaMt till the Junta of Theologians had delivered its 

pn";uiio report, was sullicicnt to malce him alter his detennina- 

*" tion. Nor was it only from the irresolution of the 

Prince that the Spaniards derived encouragement. Buckingham 

Franciico de Jtnu, 73. 

Comer to the Doge, May ^^ Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
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was the least reticent of men, and he allowed Francisco de 
Jeaus to discover, in the course of conversation, two im- 
portant facts — the one that he was chiefly moved by pique in 
his dislike of the additional articles ; the second, that the 
Prince was not likely to make any difficulty in surrendering all 
other objections, if he could only escape from an obligation 
to procure the repeal of the penal laws.' Even on this last 
point the Spanish ministers had no reason to expect to find 
him obstinate, as within the last few days Buckingham had 
offered to engage that the King would see that the laws were 
repealed, though he had added that it would require some time 
before he could obtain the assent of Parliament to the change. 
Question of "Will he do it," said the Nuncio, "within a year?" 
tht ™^ "' Buckingham answered that it was impossible to fix 
law?, a time, as the longer the appeal to Parliament was 

delayed, the more chance there would be of obtaining the 
consent of the Houses.' 

The extreme readiness of Charles and Buckingham to make 
concessions was probably caused by the care which Olivares 
Bndofthc h^d taken to allow the news of the proposed reten- 
^^i^gTii ''°" '^^ '■'^^ Infanta to reach their ears. He himself, 
Spain. he declared, was quite satisfied that the King of 

England's bare engagement was enough to enable his own 
sovereign to take the required oath, but the Nuncio was of a 
different opinion. It Is probable that the course which had 
been adopted by Olivares in the Council had been suggested 
by De Massimi. At all events, he now came forward to defend 
it.* The marriage, he said, might take place, but it must 
be a mere ceremony. The Prince must go back at once 
to England, to obtain from his father the execution of the 

Francisco de Jesus^ 73. 

Comer to the Doge, May —, Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

In the letter just quoted, it is said impersonally " si respondi. " But 
the despatch of May ~ attributes the idea to De Massimi, " Perche la 
negativa di dar Eubito la Infanta al Principe era persuasa del Nuncio," etc. 
It had been su^ested to the Nuncio by the Congregation of Cjitdinals. 
Francisco de yesm, 60. 
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mnclc. As might have been expected, both Charles 
ond KuckinKhani were enraged at the very notion of delay, and 
the Nuncio, fearing that if he said anything more on the sub- 
]p"-|, the I'rincc would really return to England, consented, in 
aiifn'iiriincc ut leant, to give way. 

Vfl the threat, though abandoned for the present, had done 
ItN work. Rather than yo home without the Infanta, Charles 
CliHilvi wan ready to agree to anything. His wife, he now 
.1i'r*««Ty* iiaid, mi({ht have the care of her children till they 
piiliri, were iwi-lvc : the oath of allegiance should be altered 

Mil AH lo plcniio the Pope. The Infanta's church should be open 
Wi Ibo iniblic. He and his father would bind themselves 
III Iho Immediate nunpension of the penal laws, and the King 
W'liilil mKnKe to pcrRLi.idc Parliament to repeal them in three 
ynni't. 

With thoiio conccsBiona Philip professed himself satisfied. 
I( JrtmoM confirmed his son's engagements, he would himself 
rxlKin'i ''" 'ondy to take the oath, and would allow his 
•""""' itl«tor to accompany the Prince to England. But 
)tltit HS riiltlnKlon was about to st.irt with the news, a fresh 
iilittliiclp iiroiic. A rertain Father Pedrosa, a great opponent of 
|.)|B lilHlcli, hnil been appointed to preach in the royal chapeL 
I In tlld not Uirow away his opportunity. Turning to the 
Kh% \\f- wnrni-i! him lo decide from the interests of religion 
rulhri limn frmn considerations of state policy. Jehu, who 
Imd nlitiiKhlcrcd Ahab and the priests of Baal, had met with 
(IllUBlorN bccaUHC, however good in itself the action was, he had 
not «erved God with his whole heart. In the present case, it 
oould not even be said that the action was good. To marry 
the Infanta to a heretic was doubtful, and to take an 
bJl^rih* oath that this heretic would keep his word was more 
mwrtu*. doulitfu! still. Philip, whose conscience was always 
ncnxitlve to considerations of this kind, was the more ready 
to take alarm as he knew that the marriage was generally 
uniKJpular amongst his subjects, now that it was known that 
Charles had not come to be converted. People were every day 
talking about the prophecy of Daniel, who had predicted ruin 
I upon the King of the South, that is to say upon the 



King of Spain of the House of Austria — Rex Ausiri, as it 
stood in the Vuigate — for giving his daughter in marriage to 
the King of the North. Under these circumstances, Phihp 
hesitated and drew back, waiting to see what reUef the Junta of 
Theologians would bring. 

Even this rebuff could not cure Charles of his incorrigible 
habit of holding out hopes which he had no intention of 
Aleiierfrotn gratifying. When the Nuncio presented him with a 
^Mmfdto Ist'er from the Pope, in which he was exhorted to 
Charles. return to the true Church, he not only spoke re- 
spectfully of the writer, but he added that, although he could 
not listen to any theological discussion now, he would be 
willing to hear anything as soon as the marriage was over.' 
In the written answer which he returned to the Pope, he 
expressed himself in more guarded terms. Yet even this 
contrasts most unfavourably with the letter which had been 
written a few months previously by his father. James had 
The Prince's Urged the Pope not to allow difference of religion to 
BiiawCT. stand in the way of a common understanding for the 
re-establishment of the peace of Christendom. Charles talked 
of those differences as the seed sown by the inveterate malice 
of Satan, and promised to employ all his energies in effecting 
a reconciliation in the Church. So far, he said, was he from 
feeling any abhorrence for the Roman Catholic religion, that 
he would take every opportunity, with the help of time, to 
remove ail sinister suspicions, ' so that as we all publicly con- 
fess one undivided Trinity, and one Christ crucified, we may 
unite whh one mind in one only faith, and in one Church.' * 
If Charles only meant that he looked forward to the establish- 

' Corner to Ihe Doge, May "i "> . "^ '\ Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
Cornet's aulhoiity \% quite good enougli, and is nol invalidated by the fact 
that there is do mention of tlie engagement to listen to discussioo in the 
answer as given in Goodman, ii. 260. Chiules may have said it in con- 
versation after the formal reply was given. 

' The Prince to Gregory XV., Harrkuulci S. P. i. 452. The letter, 
contrary to the genera! belief in England at the time, was written either by 
the Prince himself, or by his direction, without any reference to his father. 
See the letter of June 6, Hardvncke S. P. i. 419. 
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I ment of a re-united Church, such as that which De Dominis 
had lately advocated to unwelcome ears, why did he not say so, 
except because, though he objected to a downright falsehood, 
he had no objection to an equivocation? Of all men who 
have expressed an opinion on Charles's actions, surely no one 
was so likely to form a favourable judgment of them as Claren- 
don, and yet it was from that statesman, at a time when he was 
in exile for his devotion to his sovereign, that the bitterest 
condemnation of this letter proceeded, "The letter to the 
Pope," he wrote to Sir Edward Nicholas, " is, by your favour, 
more than compliment, and may be a warning that nothing is 
to be done and said in that nice argument but what will bear 
the light" 

At last, on May 23, the Junta of Theologians pronounced 
its sentence. They held that if Philip was to take the oath 
jjg ^ with a good conscience, the Infanta must remain in 
DecEdonor Spain for at least a year after the marriage ceremony 
logiansto had been performed ; within which time the suspen- 
i^iafota sion of the penal laws, and the concession to the 
'''"■ Catholics of the free exercise of their religion in 

private houses, must be publicly proclaimed in England. The 
King, the Prince, and the Privy Council must swear that the 
favours thus accorded would never be withdrawn ; and, finally, 
they must manage either to obtain the assent of Parliament 
within the year to what they had done, or at least they must 
have proceeded so far that there could no longer be any doubt 
that it would not be refused. 

Olivares had his way, without violence or menace. In the 
face of the opposition of the Council he bad summoned to his 
aid the Junta of Theologians. 

In the hands of the Sfjanish minister, these learned canonists 
and divines now occupied the place which had been previously 
assigned to the Pope, From them came the demands to 
which it might well be thought even Charles would find it 
1 impossible to agree. It was now the turn of Olivares to ex- 
i his regret for the decision taken, at the same time that 
p announced the necessity of conforming to whatever it might 
Tn the presence of a told and decided politician, with 




a definite scheme of action before him, and who shrank 
from no deception, however gross, in the attainment of the 
objects he had in view, a poor lovesick youth like Charles, 
with his petty reticences and dissimulations, had no chance 
whatever. 

The very evening on which the Theologians had delivered 
their sentence, Olivares presented himself before the Prince 
The Prince ^'^^ a Smiling face, to inform him of their decision.' 
infomtd. Furioiis at the news, Buckingham lost his temper, 
and pqured forth a torrent of abuse. There was nothing but 
trickery and deceit, he said, in the whole business. " It would 
have been better," replied Olivares, coldly, "if you had never 
meddled with it, but had left it in Bristol's hands." The next 
day Cottington was sent once more to ask leave for the Prince 
to return to England. The request was politely received, but 
Charles was entreated not to forget his promise to remain at 
least till he had time to communicate with his father. As usual, 
Charles gave way, and Cottington was ordered to make every 
preparation to start for England as soon as the Spanish ministers 
could find time to furnish him with copies of the documents in 
which the late proceedings were recounted. 

It was apparently about this time, that in defending the 
right of the King of Spain to make fresh demands, Olivares 
Olivares resorted to the perilous course of referring to the 
p^dcc'io words which had been spoken by Philip III. upon 
conccsaionB. his deathbed, and proceeded to argue that as the 
match was not really intended by the late King, his son was 
perfectly at liberty to propose new conditions.* As soon as 
this outrageous inference was reported to Bristol, he at once 

' Francisco dc jfisr/s, 76. 



later dale. But this write 
writing on the ^r of June, says that in a letter written to him by some 
one about Ihe Prince on ■ °^ 1 he was told 'che Spagnoli porlando 
I'affare come non piii lor ma fatto del Pontcfice, a^onti ai proprii moli 
anco gl' eccitainentj degii Inglesi Catolici, lasciassero i1 veechio tratatto 
con la stabilita conivcnio, ed in suo iuogo dimandassero aperta iiberti de 
conscienza ; che ad indolenia del Principe di questa 



appealed to Sir Walter Aston, who repeated the strong language 
in which the present King had, within eight days after his 
father's death, declared his intention of going on seriously with 
the marriage treaty. Olivares then changed his tone, and began 
talking of the Infanta's aversion to marry anyone who was not 
a Catholic. Upon this, Bristol produced the paper containing 
the opinion delivered by Olivares on November 28, in which 
he had recommended that the Prince of Wales should be 
married to an Archduchess, and showed that the opinion thus 
given was rejected by the Council of State, and that the articles 
which Olivares now wished to set aside, had been officially 
agreed to four days afterwards. As to the Infapta's alleged 
dislike of the marriage, he attributed it entirely to the influence 
of her confessor, who was now dead.' 

Bristol's inference from all this was that Charles should 
withstand the temptations of Olivares, and summon the Spanish 
ministry to abide by the articles as they originally stood. If, 
indeed, he had been allowed to take the matter into his own 
hands, it is almost certain that nothing more would have been 
heard of the marriage treaty. Charles, however, was not so to 
be dealt with. Deaf to all questions of policy, he could neither 
think nor speak of anything but the Infanta. It was but a day 
Chatki o^ two since that he had startled the rigid propriety 
B^kCihe "f '^^ Spanish Court, by leaping into a garden in 
infanu. which the lady of his affections was walking. The 
poor gir! shrieked and fled, and it was with some difficulty that 
the Prince was persuaded, by the supplications of her guardian, 
to leave the place.' 

Under these circumstances, Charles had recourse to Bristol, 
in the v^n hope that he might be able to obtain what had been 

rispfuto clie le trattationi piittm delta sa. uidata si tenevano di sola mostra, 
et essei falso opinione che Delia sua ultima volonti 1 fu R^ oidinasse que&to 
matriinonio ; mentre anzi laacib I'lnfanta al figliuolo del Imperalor.' 
ValaiesSD to the Doge, Vem\i MSS. Desp. Ingh. 

" Bristol to the King, Aug. 18, S. P. Sfain. 

' The story is told by Howell, in a letter said to have been written on 
the loth of July, It is, howevei, referred to by Comer in his despatch of 
June ^, Veniet MSS, Desp. Spagna. 
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refused to Buckingham. The Ambassador, ever ready to 
carry out his orders, went to the Nuncio, and painted in 

glowing colours the great things that would be done 
stayir^a for the Catholics as soon as the Infanta was safely in 

London. If they had any doubt, he said, on this 
point, they might at once send the bishop who was to preside 
over the clergy of her household, whose admission to the 
country would be a sure proof of the King's sincerity. Finding 
no signs of yielding in De Massimi, Bristol next asked to plead 
his master's cause before the Junta of Theologians. It was all 
in vain. The Infanta, he was told, would certainly not be 
allowed to leave Spain for a year ; though a hint was dropped 
that the Prince might he married at once, if he would be content 
to remain with his wife in Spain.' Finding that nothing was 
to be done, Charles desisted from his efforts for the time, and 
Coiiington 01 May 31 Cottington at last started for England, 
t^ni'io"^- The Marquis of Inojosa left a day or two later on his 
land. special mission.^ Cottington had been hastened 

away before the Spaniards had furnished the promised docu- 
ments. When they at last came they were forwarded by a 
special messenger, accompanied by a letter which bears in 
every line the impress alike of the vain hopes with which Charles 
was accustomed to solace himself, and of the petty trickery 
by which he fancied that he could deceive such a bold dis- 
sembler as Olivares. " We make no doubt," wrote the young 
man, "but to have the opinions of these busy divines reversed, 
so your Majesty will be pleased to begin to put in execution 
the favour towards your Roman Catholic subjects that ye will be 
bound to do by your oath, as soon as the Infanta comes over ; 
which we hope you will do for the hastening of us home with this 
protestation, to reverse all, if there be any delay of the marriage. 
We send you here the articles as they are to go, the oaths 
private and public, that you and your Baby are to take, with 
the Council's, wherein, if you scare at the least clause of your 
private oath, where you promise that the Parliament shall revoke 
all the penal laws against the Papists within three years, we 

' See p. 29. 
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sought good to tell your Majesty our opinions, which is, that ifl 
you think you may do it in that time,— which we think you 
may, — if you do your best, although it take not effect, you hav< 
not broken your word, for this promise is only as a securit 
that you will do your best." ' 

James was beginning at last to open his eyes to the diffi- 
culties with which his darling scheme was surrounded. When- 
^ ^ the news of his son's arrival at Madrid first reached.' 
Bonfires in him he Ordered bells to be rung and bonfires to be. 
lighted. For some time, no one who wished to b& 
in favour at Court spoke otherwise than hopefully of th&' 
marriage. None but the envious, wrote Conway, or vile 
almanack -makers, who argue from the conjunction of the 
planets, talk of delay any longer.^ James's chief occupation 
April. during the month of April consisted in hastening on 
rammadd" '^^ equipment of the fleet which was to sail in May, 
the Ami. under the command of the Earl of Rutland, who, 
as Buckingham's father-in-law, was preferred before all other 
competitors, I'o the complaints which were everywhere to be 
heard against his favourite, he resolutely turned a deaf eat. 
He amused himself with writing gossiping letters to Lady 
Buckingham, and in playing with her child.^ He raised 
Christopher Villiers to the earldom of Anglesea. To Buck- 
May ig. ingbam himself he gave the proudest title which was 
cratJd*^"" '" *^^ 6'^* °'^^" English sovereign. Since Norfolk's, 
dake. execution, there had been no dukes in England. 

The high dignity was now revived in the person of the Duke 
of Buckingham, In order to save the feelings of Lennox, 
who had for some years borne the title of Earl of Richmond in. 

■ The Prince and Buckingham to the King, June 6, Hardvjicki S. P. 
i. 419- 

' Conway to Wenlworth, April 4, S. P. Doni. cslii, 34. 

' "This day . . , his Mijesly came (□ Hyde Park, at the cntiy 
whereof he found a fair lady, indeed the faitest Lady Mary in England, 
and he made 3 greit deal of love to her, and gave her his walch, and kept 
her as long pleased with him as he could, not without expression to all the 
company that it was a miracle that siiuh an ugly, deformed father should 
have Eo sweet a child, "— Conway to Buckingham, May 3, Goodman's 
Courl af-King Jamis, ii, jgo. 
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the English Peerage, and whose connection with the Royal 
family made him unwilling to yield precedence to a subject, the 
Scottish nobleman was first created Duke of Richmond 

Preparations for the Infanta's reception were now hurried 
on with speed. Denmark House and Saint James's were ordered 
Prcparaiioni to bc made ready for her reception by the skilful 
infelloi-a hand of Inigo Jones. The Prince's ship, men said, 
reception. „-[g ^s richly furnished as if it was intended to re- 
ceive a goddess,' 

In the midst of the bustle of preparation, James first heard 

of the conditions with which the dispensation was clogged ; 

but his son had treated them liehdy, and he was not 

graniwJ u mclmed to attach much more importance to them 

"^ himself.^ The intimation had been followed in a 
few days by a strange letter from Charles. "Sir," he had 
written almost immediately after the terms of the dispensation 
were known to him, " I do find that if I have not somewhat 
under your Majesty's hand to show whereby that ye engage 
yourself to do whatsoever 1 shall promise in your name, that it 
will retard the business a great while ; wherefore I humbly 
beseech your Majesty to send me a warrant to this effect : — 
'We do hereby promise by the word of a King, that whatsoever 
you om- son shall promise in our name, we shall punctually 
perform.' Sir, I confess this is an ample trust that I desire, 
and if it were not mere necessity I should not be so bold." * 
To this exorbitant request the fond father had at once acceded. 
" It were a strange trust," he answered, " that I would refuse 
to put upon my only son and upon my best servant I know 
such two as ye are wili never promise in my name but what 
may stand with my conscience, honour, and safety, and all these 
I do fully trust to any one of you two." ' 



' Chanibeilain lo Carleton, May 3, S, F. Dem. cxiiv. 11. 
' The Prince and Buckingham to the King, April 22, Mardviickc S. 
4.14. The King to the Prince and Buckingham, May 9, HaUiwell's 
rs of the Kaigs, ii 203. 

* The Prince lo the King, April 29, Hardwirke S. P. ii. 417. 

♦ The King lo Ihe Prince and Bxickinuham, May 11, ibid. 46. The 
o the Prince, May 1 1, Goodman's Ciinrl of King James, ii, 298, 
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On May ii, the powers thus demanded were sent to I 
Madrid. Though the secret was closely kept, sharp-sighted " 
Prepaiaiions Observers detected that the King was growing anxious, 
to^e In- jjg seemed like a man who was doing things gainst 
arrival. his will, and was continually showing signs of i!l- 
humour. Coloma reported that he was not be trusted to canj- 
out any promises that he might make. In speaking of the 1 
chapel which he was to build for the Infanta, not only he 1 
could not avoid crying out, " We are building a temple to the I 
devil ! " but also expressed a hope that before many years \ 
went over the building might be used as a pheasant-house. ' 
would seem therefore, added the Spanish ambassador, that the j 
marrix^e treaty was more likely to produce war than peace. 

In spite, however, of the King's occasional despondency, 
the preparations went gaily oa He visited the building at I 
St James's of which he had spoken so harshly, and gave money 
to the workmen to encourage them to haste. Richmond, 
Middlesex, Pembroke, and Hamilton were sent down to South- 
ampton to see that everything was in teadinesii to greet the 
Infanta on her landing.' On May 26, instructions were issued 
to Rutland, ordering him to proceed at once to Corunna, and . 
but for the contrary winds which detained him for a whole fort- 
night in the Downs, he would soon have dropped down the ^ 
Channel on his way to the coast of Spain. 

All this time the King's anxiety must have been dai!}- i 
June M creasing. For (our whole weeks not a single letter 
Airirai of reached him from Madrid. It was not till the even- 
"^^°°- ing of June 14 that Cottington appeared at Green- 
wich and told him the whole wretched story.' 

James's worst fears were realised- The refusal to send the 



I Valaresso to the Di^e, May ^g, Vcidee Transcripts. Coloma lo 
Ciriza, -^£^, Madiid Pala<e Library. 

'■■ Rutland's Instructions, May 16. Chamberlain to Cailelon, May 38. 
D. Carleton lo Carleton, June 3, S. P. Dom. cxiv. 33, 65 ; cxlvL 6. Sal- 
vetti's Nevis-LitUr, June '^. 

" Valaresso to the Doge, June -^, June ", Vtnice Transcripts, 
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Infanta at once ; and, above all, the suggestion that Charles 
might remain a year longer at Madrid, pierced him 
ibnonio to the heart. That very night he poured out his 
"'"™- grief. "My sweet boys," he wrote, "your letter by 
Cottington hath strucken me dead. I fear it shall very much 
shorten my days ; and I am the more perplexed that I know 
not how to satisfy the people's expectation here ; neither know 
I what to say to our Council for the fleet that stayed upon a 
wind this fortnight. Rutland, and all aboard, must now be 
stayed, and I know not what reason I shall pretend for the 
doing of it. But as for my advice and directions that ye crave, 
in case they will not alter their decree, it is, in a word, to come 
speedily away if ye can get leave, and give over all treaty. And 
this I speak without respect of any security they can ofler you, 
■except ye never look to see your old dad again, whom I fear ye 
shall never see, if you see him not before winter. Alas ! I now 
repent me sore that ever I suffered you to go away. I care for 
match, nor nothing, so I may once have you in my arms ag^n. 
God grant it ! God grant it ! God grant it 1 Amen, Amen, 
Amen. I protest ye shall be as heartily welcome as if ye had 
done all things ye went for, so that I may once have you in my 
arms again, and God bless you both, my only sweet son, and 
my only best sweet servant : and let me hear from you quickly 
with all speed, as ye love my life. And so God send you a 
happy and joyful meeting in the arms of your dear dad." ' 

The next day James had time to look into the affair with 
greater deliberation. For two hours he was closeted with 
Cottington and Conway. But it was the tenderness 
taconSnn of a father, not the regret of a statesman, which was 
"" uppermost in his mind. Of the hard terms which 
the Spaniards were exacting, of the impolicy of the concessions 
which were wrung from him, he had not a word to say. If the 
Spanish ministers, he now wrote, could not ' be moved to 
reverse the conclusion of their devils,' he would confirm the 
articles as they came from them. Charles might then be 
married at once, and come away immediately upon receiving 

ng to the Prince and BnckinEhain, June 14, Hardwickc S. P. 
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^^^1 security that the Infanta would follow in due time with her I 
^^^B portion. He need not be afraid to marry her, he went on to ■ 
^^H say, lest they should afterwards ' free her by a dispensation I 
^^^B from the Pope.' " For," he explained, " I will warrant you our' I 
^^H Church shall free you better here ; and I am resolved, if God I 
^^H shall spare me days, to become a Master Jack Cade myself,, 1 
^^H and the great governor of the mutineers in England. For, be- 1 
^^H lieve me, I can turn myself in any shape but that of a knave, I 
^^H in case of necessity." ' I 

^^H " His Majesty," wrote Conway at the same time to his- I 

^^H patron, " desires your speedy return before all other respects, I 
^^H and your honour's counsel. He presseth you to admit of no- J 
^^H delays. If his Majesty ratify the articles propounded, and the- I 
^^H King and Council of Spain will not recede from the forced and. 1 
^^H devised delay of the Junta, you must apparel necessity like J 
^^^1 virtue, and make choice of continuing the treaty, by according ' 
^^^B to their time for the solemnising of the marriage in all the •- 
^^H, requisite parts by proxy, as is used in marriage of most kings- 
^^H and princes ; or by his Highness espousing of her personally, 
^^H and presently to come thence to give life and being to the per- 
^^V formance and execution of the things contracted, which will 
^^^ not, cannot, in his Highness's absence be executed. There Js 
nothing can be of so evil consequence as admittance of delay. 

II protest my heart cannot think that the worst of men, or better 
sort of devils, could practise so base and monstrous falsehood 
and unthankfulness as to stop his Highness' return." ^ 
Never were the evils of personal government presented in 
a clearer form. Neither James nor Conway appear to havi 
bestowed one thought upon the English nation, 
for the Never, since the days of Pandulph had there been 

n»uon. ^^ gross a violation of its independence than these 

articles contained. The rights, and it might be the religion, of 
the country were to be sacrificed for the sake of securing the 
safe return of a headstrong young man who was really 
: 
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I The King to the Prince and liuckingham, June 15, S. P. Spain. 
Compare Instructions to Cotlington, May 28, Clarendon S. P. App. x 
" Conway to Backingham, June ij, Goodman's Court of King yama,. 

a. 291. 
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Idanger whatever. No wonder that James tried to wrap his 

I proceedings in profound secrecy, and that for some days even 

I Calvert was kept in ignorance of all that had taken place. ' The 

I fleet, indeed, which had just left the Downs, was intercepted 

I and ordered to return. But it was merely announced that a 

I temporary delay had occurred in the arrangements.* James 

[went about with a smiling face, hunting as usual every day } 

I yet, when men's eyes were not upon him, the thought that he 

I might never again see his heloved son seemed to break him 

^down. "The King," said a keen-sighted observer, "is now 

quite stupified." * " Do you think," said James one day to a 

confidential attendant, bursting into tears as he spoke, " that I 

shall ever see the Prince again?" At another time, Holder- 

ness, presuming on his long familiar service, blamed the King 

to his face for his weakness in suffering himself to be tricked 

r by the Spaniards, A month earlier, James would have rated 

^.him soundly for his insolence : now, he only turned away in dis- 

[Ust, and asked to be allowed to go to sleep in quiet.' 

Whilst James was thus wasting his time in unprofitable 
Ptegrets, his son was occupied, with Bristol's assistance, in un- 
. availing efforts to induce the Spanish Government to 
^j alter its decision. A long paper was drawn up under 
his directions, in which he proved to his own satis- 
faction that his word was the best possible guarantee for the ful- 
, filment of any promises which he might think fit to make,* But 
L&e Theologians could not be induced to agree with him; and 
I the Prince was forced to wait in patience for his father's reply. 
From all these efforts Buckingham stood aloof.* He had 
L quarrelled with Olivares, and he had quarrelled with Bristol, 

' Salvetti's Nnas-Lttter, Jan. - . 

* Rutland to Conway. Conway to the Navy Commbsioners, June 15, 
r. F, Dam. cxJvi. 93, 94. 

"Gii fattostupido." Valaresso to the Doge, June —, Venice Trait- 



* Valalesso to the Doge, ■' 

' The Prince's Reply, June, ClaiiTidoii S. P. i. App. xxiii. 
o the Doge, ''j^^', Venici MSS. Desp. Spagna. 
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whom he had accused of placing too great trust in Spanish 
promises. Like so many others, he was to find that, though 
there was no difficulty whatever in instilling the moat pernicious 
advice into the mind of Charles, it was very difficult to lead him 
right. Charles would not hear of breaking off the treaty. His 
state of mind, indeed, was most miserable. He no longer took 
pleasure in amusements of any description ; he spent his time, 
whenever he had a chance, in gazing upon the Infanta ;■ — Olivares 
sarcastically said, as a cat watches a mouse ; — he wrote verses 
in her praise, which, if she ever cared to read them, she would 
need an interpreter to understand ; and was frequently seen 
stretching forward out of the window of his own apartment, in 
the hope of catching sight of her as she was sitting in her room.' 
Olivares was playing with Charles as an angler plays with 
a salmon. He had, indeed, a difficult part to act. Again and 
iDtentionsof again voices were raised in the Council of State 
Olivares. against the folly of exasperating the Prince in deference 
to a pack of theologians who knew nothing about State affairs. 
Gondomar declared himself on the side of a policy of confid- 
ence.' But Olivares knew his ground. Sure of the support of 
the King, he never ceased to screen himself behind the authority 
of the Junta. With a grave face, he informed Charles that he 
was doing bis best to change the opinion of the Theologians.^ 

There can be no doubt that if the general voice of the 
English Catholics had been listened to, Gondomar's opinion 
would have prevailed. Sir Toby Matthew, the sharp-witted 
and intelligent son of the Archbishop of York, who had lost 
his father's favour by his desertion to the Church of Rome, 
1 Madrid, having been despatched by Williams with 
L&e hope of inducing the Spanish ministers to listen to reason.* 

" Non sta mirnndo se non k Infanta., el con o^i licentia nella con- 
ii faces fuori della. sua finestra. psi colpire con Tocchib in 
1b dove ella sedea, sfogando poi snco si solito delle inamoratile fiamme 
Venice AfSS. Deap. Spafina. 

•Council of Stale, - ^™^ *' , Siinaacas J/SS. 2516, fol. 39. 
Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

a to the King, June z6, J/ardwi^ii S, P. 
' Itackit, 135. 




CHARLES PLEADS WITH OUVARES. 

The advice which he gave was such as to deserve attention. 
If the match were broken off, he said, the King would be 
thrown into the hands of the Parliament, and from the Parlia- 
ment no Catholic could expect anything but the extremity of 
rigour. If the Catholics suffered persecution, their blood 
would be required at the hands of those who advised the re- 
jection of the reasonable terms to which the Prince Viss ready 



Such arguments fell flat upon Olivares. The two men were 
not aiming at the same object. Whilst Matthew was pleading 
for relief from persecution for the English Catholics, Olivares 
had his eye fixed upon the Palatinate, and as far as England 
was concerned, would be content with nothing short of the 
absolute predominance of his Church. 

It may be considered as certain that Olivares at this time 

did not expect that the marriage would ever take place. Four 

weeks before, he had requested Khevenhiiller to renew the 

for a marriage between the Prince of Wales and the 

jEmperor's daughter.' 

Charles was, however, too deeply in love to be easily shaken 
TnoEie °'^' ^" June 26, Sir William Croft arrived with 
rival of James's promise to agree to the articles as they stood, 
MTo'thT" and with directions for his son's immediate return, 
ticira. -pjig j^g^j morning the Prince sent for Olivares, 
fthinking, no doubt, that all resistance to the Infanta's journey 
would now be at an end. " This morning," wrote 
the Prince and his companion, "we sent for the 
5 Conde of Olivares, and, with a sad countenance, told 
him of your peremptory command, entreating him 
1 in the kindest manner we could to give us his advice how we 
might comply with this and not destroy the business. His 
answer was, that there were two good ways to do the business, 
and one ill one : the two good ones were either your Baby's 
conversion, or to do it with trust, putting all things freely, with 

rinto our hands ; the ill one was, to bargain and 
jnditions as long as they could. As for the first, we 



absolutely rejected it, and for the second, he confessed if he 
were king, he would do it ; and, as he is, it lay in Iiis power lo 
do it ; but he cast many doubts lest he should hereafter suffer 
for it, if it should not succeed ; the last he confessed im- 
possible, since your ccrfnmand was so peremptory. To conclude 
he left us with a promise to consider of it, and when I, your 
dog, conveyed him to the door, he bade me cheer up my heart, 
and your Baby's both. Our opinion is, that the longest lime 
we can stay here will be a month, and not that neither without 
bringing the Infanta with us. If we find not ourselves assured 
of that, look for us sooner." ' 

After some further fencing,' Olivares returned on July 6 
with the final resolution of the Theologians and the King. It 
Julys, was impossible, he told the Prince, that his wish 
temid'c!?" could be gratified. The utmost that could be done 
PhUip> firui would be to shorten the delay by four months. The 
lion. marriage might take place in September, and the 

Infanta would then sail for England in March. His master 
could not act otherwise, as he was bound by the oath imposed 
upon him by the Pope. Charles received the message very 
(juietly, and asked if this was a final determination. Seing 
told that it was, he requested to have it in writing. He had, 
he said, received orders from his father not to consent to leave 
the Infanta behind him, and he must consider the treaty at an 
lii-Lkrcthi. '^"*^' "^'^ Aston, who was sent to demand a reply, 
!«v?n'""'^ Olivares sjioke in the most friendly manner. The 
King, he s^d, could never abate anything of his 
dcmandii ; but if the Prince liked to leave, no obstacle whatever 
would be thrown in his way. His Majesty would accompany 
1 him many days' journey, in order to show the respect in which he 
\ held him, though he would be much grieved if the Prince refused 
it to so brief a delay, as it would seem to the world as 
If he had no real intention of carrying out his engagements.' 

• The Prince aM Buckingham lo the King, June 27, HordTi-lckt S. P. 

• The Prince and Buckingham !o the King, Jnne 29, Hid. L 425. 
» to the Doge, July |, Vtnite AtSS. Desp. Spi^a. 
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The next morning Charles sent to demand audience of the 
ig, in order that he might take leave. He was accordingly 
^ admitted the same evening to the Royal presence, 

Changtshis where he found Philip fully prepared to bid him 
"""' ' adieu ; but, to the King's astonishment, it soon ap- 

peared that the Prince had come on a very different errand. 
-imdacM 15 "^ ^'^'^^ resolved," said Charles, "to accept with 
liw w™* my whole heart what has been proposed to me, both 
as to the articles touching religion, and as to the 
security required." He had found great difficulties, he pro- 
ceeded to say, and he had done his best to lessen them ; but 
it was better to consent to all that was required, rather than 
to abandon the hope of so close an alliance with the Spanish 
Crown. Some of the bystanders who had heard him speak 
so differently a few days before, naturally asked one another 
how they were to know what they were really to believe.' The 
truth was that Charles had been merely haggling over the 
bargain, and he fancied that, by yielding now, he might perhaps 
back some of the price hereafter.* 

For the time, Charles was allowed to dream that the prize, 
for which he had sacrificed so much, was all his own. Phihp 
_.. embraced him as a brother. For four successive 

riage agreed nights the Streets of Madrid were ablaze with illumi- 
nations. The President of the Treasury, venturing 
to speak against the match, was summarily dismissed from his 
post. The Infanta was openly spoken of as the Princess of 
England, and was allowed to appear in public at the Court 
Theatre.' Lord Andover was at once despatched to bear the 
\ happy news to England.^ So decided were the advances made 

I I Francisco dtjaus, 81. 

' Writing fwo days earlier, the Venetian Ambassador shows that there 
was a general impcession amotigst those beat able to jndge, that tbe Prince 
would give way. "Quei di pib fondato discorso," he says, " stimaoo tm- 
possibilit^ che una delle paiti non declini dal presuposto, ma dal Principe 
si pensa sara la declinalione, et che si aecornodeii al volere di qui." 
Comer to the Doge, July — , Vinke MSS. Desp. Sp^na. 

■ Aston lo Conway, Jiify 8. Bristol to Caileton, July g, S. P. Spain. 
Bristol to Coltington, July 15, Prynne's Hidden Works of Darkness, 49. 
illiams to Buckingham, July 21, /?af/'«, 145, 
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to him that Charles imagined he would have no difficulty in 
obtaining the removal of the bar placed upon the Infanta'; 
journey. He fancied that, if only his father performed his part 
of the stipulations punctually, there would be little more heard 
of the demand for a Parliamentary confirmation, and that he 
would be permitted to take his bride home with him at' 
Michaelmas.' He did not know that Olivares, Spaniard though 
he was, had a clearer idea than himself of the place and func- 
tions of Parliament in the English Constitution. 

Whilst Andover was on his way to England with the news, 
James was still hesitating before he could make up his mind to 
DismsMop i^^ the required oath to those articles to which he 
M Wansiead [j^^^j already given his consent. To many of them, 
articiefi, against which objections might reasonably be raised, 
he seems to have felt no repugnance ; but he considered it an 
insult to himself that he should be bound to obtain an oath 
from the Privy Council in confirmation of his own, and — what 
lamss's "'^s of far greater importance — he objected strongly 
heKiation. (g the engagement that the penal laws should never 
be reimposed under any circumstances, and to the promise to 
do his best to obtain from Parliament a confirmation of the 
articles, 

"In the first," wrote Conway, "his Majesty foresaw an 
infinite liberty and a perpetual immunity granted to the Roman 
Catholics ; which if it should bring them to a dangerous in- 
crease, or encourage them to the acting of insolencies, his con- 
science opposeth his wisdom of government, and his sovereignty 
runs a danger. 

" Touching the Parliament, his Majesty saw it impossible 
for him to effect, neither did his affection and reason incline to 
exercise his power that way if it were in his hand."* 

To this James had come at last. Nine months before he 
had soothed himself with the dream that the Infanta and her 
ducats were to be had for a mere connivance at the breach of 
the penal laws, which he would be at liberty to withdraw if 

' The Prince and Buckingham to the King, July 15, llardwhkt S. P. 
' Conway to Bnckinghiun, July 17, Ellis, Series I, vol, iii. 154, 
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1623 JAMES CONSULTS WILLIAMS. 65 

matters took a n Y h Id he now go back ? 

h d pi dg d h h ur that he would 
h gh n ke ; and even if 

gh d tand h as better that he 

h h h Id flict so serious a 
wound upon the nation entrusted to his tare, he could not 
forget that his son's liberty might depend upon his decision. 
In common with almost everyone with whom he conversed on 
the subject, he fully believed that if the articles were now re- 
jected the Prince would never be allowed to leave Madrid. 

It was, therefore, with a Jieavy heart that James summoned 
his principal councillors to meet him at Wanstead on July 13, 
.^] ^ and after laying his perplexities before them, left them 
The ^ to consider the advice which they might decide upon 

eo^alhira giving him. He had no sooner quitted the room 
consulted, (han it became evident that they, too, shared in his 
perplexity. Long unaccustomed to be asked by their hitherto 
self- sufficient monarch to take a decisive step in a matter of 
such importance, they were unwilling to incur responsibihty, 
and scarcely one of them could think of anything better to 
suggest than some scheme or other for getting the Prince out 
of Spain before the oath was taken. 

Never was the extraordinary ability with which WiUiams 
managed to smooth away a difficulty which he did not attempt 
Advice of to overcome more conspicuously exhibited than on 
Williams. ^jjjg occasion. It can hardly be doubted that he saw 
that James was only looking out for an excuse to yield, and 
that the opinion which he delivered was influenced by this 
supposition. After what they had heard from the King, he 
said, he did not see how they could give any advice at all ; 
for they must first know whether his Majesty had conscien- 
tious scruples against the oath. Until they had received in- 
formation on that point, they could not tell what to recom- 
mend. The councillors, glad to relieve themselves from the 
responsibility of advising the King either to act against his 
conscience or to leave his son a prisoner for life, leapt at 
Williams's suggestion, and replied, as soon as James returned, 
by asking whether he felt any conscientious scruples. "My 
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\ conscience," said the King, turning to the Lord Keeper as he 
spoke, " stands as 1 said before ; but I am willing to hear any- 
thing that may move me to alter the same." Upon this hint 
Williams spoke. He was aware, he said, how little it became 
him, whose studies had been so frequently interrupted, to 
discuss a point of divinity with one of his Majesty's deep 
learning. Vet he could not but remember that the Prince had 
already acceded to the articles. He was sure that the Prince 
wan nM good a Protestant as any in the world ; and in this case 
he thought that his Highness was in the right ; for he had not 
been iLsked to be slack in the advancing of the true religion, or 
even to give his consent to the predominance of Popery. All 
thkt WM demanded was that he would withdraw from any 
Rttempt to suppress or to extirpate the Roman Catholic faith- 
No one thought of accusing the King of France of sinning 
Bgalnit his conscience because he did not suppress the Pro- 
tvitantt in his dominions ; nor were the States-General thought 
to be fklic I'rotestnnts because they did not suppress the Roman 
CnUloUcti Even his Majesty himself had often relaxed the 
penul 1kwI| Uid it was inconceivable that in so doing he had 
uRbnriod ii{[un>t his conscience. " I conclude, therefore," he 
cndiMl hy nayinft, " that his Highness — having admitted nothing 
In llicie tmthii or orliclcs, either to the prejudice of the true, or 
(he ri 11 in liking ur nuthorising of the other religion, but contained 
hliimiiir wholly within ihc limits of penal statutes and conni- 
VttiK'tn, whoroin the Slate hath ever challenged and usurped a 
illi'crllnK power — hath subscTibed no one paper of all these 
AHhIiihI hli own, nor — I profess it openly — against the dictamen 
of my roDiirlence," 

An A ipooch In fa\'our of the principles of toleration tlie 

IjOkI KflOl»r'i AfKumcnt was an admirable one ; but anything 

TI<rftlM« "^'"^ """'y ""''" ^° ^^ •povDX. at issue it is impos- 

mwAA ai|,[o I,) conceive. Kor, as Williams must have known 

I [Wrfkirlly well, iho i|Uc»tion was not whether it was wise to relax 

I iininl InwH, but whether it was wise to enter into 

I enitutsuiiii'iil with n foreign power that they should never 

llln, undi^i miy ilrciiiniitanccs be put in force. 

, linalilu llu^ mark ns Williams's reasoning was, it was 
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enough for James. It gave him what he wanted — an excuse 
for a questionable act, which he regarded as the inseparable 
condition of his son's return. With a cheerful countenance he 
declared himself fully satisfied, and the councillors present, as 
in duty bound, coincided with the opinions of their master.' 

Three days later the whole Council was summoned to 
Wanstead. Almost with tears in his eyes, James told them 

I ,15. t^^*^ ^^ knew he had been hardly dealt with by 
AsseniQfihE Spain ; but what could he do, if he did not mean to 
"'"" ■ desert the Prince ? He wished now to have their 
opinion whether they thought good to take the oath which 
would be required of them. He would tell them, however, that 
he meant to give enplanations to the Spanish ambassadors to 
the effect that he could not bind himself to obtain the consent 
of Parliament, and that the safety of the realm must always be 
paramount to any obligation entered into by treaty in favour 
of the Catholics.^ As soon as he had finished. Abbot, who, 
for obvious reasons, had not been asked to attend the fonner 
deliberation, led the way by asking inconvenient questions. He 
was at once interrupted by the King, who told him that the 
matter was already settled, and that all that was wanted was to 
know if he was willing to join in taking the oath. No further 
opposition was offered, and the whole Council agreed to swear 

' waiiims to the Prince, July (?), Hachct, 141. Conway to Bucking- 
ham, July 17, Ellis, Series t, vol. iii. 154. 

° " Inviti Ijene ogn'utio a conaigliarlo liberamente in si importanle 
occasione ; ma artiiiciosamente U constrinse, pec non mostrarsi pocu d?si- 
derosi del litomo d'esso Principe et male amatori del loio fuluro 11^, di 
approbaj piopasitione et di essibirae pronti a suoi comandi in ogni piinlo. 
Disse delli due articoii piii importanti, doc di convocaie il Parlamcnto, et 
del non ofTendei Cattolici, che li ammettetebbe con le restiittioni ; a quello 
di procuratlo a suo potere, et a questo di failo Ealva la salute del Regno. 
1 Consiglieri ecceltaatioe due che fecero io contrario alcuoe poche consi- 
deration! prometlerona cieca ubbidienza ad cgni volere di Sua Maesti. 
Certo del Re si pu6 ben dire che ne' piopiii danoi tenghi un eccelente 
artificio, et de' Consiglieri ch' babbino dalo I'ultimo saggio della loro deb- 
boleiza, havendo peiduto quest' opportuniti di parlar liberamente a servicio 
del Regno et di far conoscei al R£ che il vero mezzo, non di ricuperar il 
Principe, ma di far crescer le dimande a Spagnuoli, sia questa faciliti alle 
oro Bodisfattioni." Valaresso to die Doge, July ^, Vatkt Transcripts. 
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to the articles on condition of receiving orders to do so under 
the Great Seal. 

The King's authority, and the fear of leaving the Prince a 
hostage in Philip's hands, had prevailed over every other con- 
iMsHtisfac- sideratioa Vet it was with no good-will that the 
rtonnfihe great majority of the Privy Councillors had given 
their consent Questions were asked in a whisper 
amongst them which showed that they were ill at ease. What, 
it was said, had become of the temporal articles in which the 
amount of the dowry was to be settled ? What obligation had 
the King of Spain entered into ? When was the marriage to 
be performed ? " All which," adds the reporter, " ended with 
wishes that the Prince were well returned, with much doubt 
what use will be made of his being there.^ ' 

Sunday, July 20, was fixed for the important ceremony. In 
the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, after the morning sermon was 
ended, the public articles of the treaty were read by 
Thennieics Calveit in the presence of the Spanish ambassadors, 
sworn to. inojosa and Coloma, and of the great majority of 
the Privy Council. AVhen Calvert had finished, James swore 
to observe them, thereby engaging that, not only should his 
son's wife be surrounded by a household nominated by her 
brother, the King of Spain, but that the spiritual guidance of 
this little knot of foreigners should be provided for by the exor- 
bitant number of twenty-four priests and a bishop, not one of 
whom was to be amenable to the laws of England, or to any 
jurisdiction excepting that of his ecclesiastical superiors ; and 
that wherever the Infanta might fix her dwelling, there should 
be erected a public church to which all Englishmen who 
pleased might have access. To these and to other relatively 
unimportant engagements, James added a promise that he 
would do everything in his power to obtain their confirmation 
by Parliament.' 




The solemnity was followed by a banquet, given by the 
King to the ambassadors ; but it was observed that, of the 
,p^^ English who were present, only two appeared in the 

bflaqtiet. gay attire usuaUy worn on occasions of rejoicing, and 
that those two were the Roman Catholic Gage, who had lately 
returned from Rome, and Carlisle, who would probably have 
decked himself with gold and jewels if he had been invited to 
a funeral ' 

As soon as the banquet was at an end, the Privy Councillors 
repaired to their usual place of meeting, where, one after 
Thcoaihof another, they took the required oath not only to 
iheCDundi. observe the public articles, but also to abstain, either 
personally or by their officers, from exacting any penalty im- 
posed upon the Catholics by the penal laws. 

Of the whole number, six were absent. Naunton was now 
only nominally a member of the Council, and had not been 
asked to attend. Arundel was at Ghent, hanging over the 
death-bed of his eldest son ; Pembroke and Brooke were 
detained by serious illness ; whilst the absence of Southampton 
and Zouch can hardly be explained on any other ground than 
that of disinclination to take the oath.^ 

James kept the ambassadors with him till the evening, when 
he informed them that he was now ready to proceed to swear 
Thff Kitia's '"^ t^^ private articles. They were four in number. 
P'rtie * ^^ '""■^ '" promise that no law which pressed upon 
anidts. the Catholics, without affecting their fellow-subjects, 
should ever be put in force against them ; that whilst no fresh 
laws should be passed against them in future, a perpetual tolera- 
tion, which was to extend to Scotland and Ireland as well as 
to England, should leave them free to exercise their religion 
in private houses ; that neither he nor the Prince would ever 
allow the Infanta to witness anything repugnant to her faith, 
or attempt to induce her to renounce it ; and, finally, that they 
would interpose their authority, and do their utmost to obtain 

' Chnmbetkin lo Carleton, July z6, S. J'. Dam. cxlis. 48. 

' The calh seems finally lo have been taken by all except perhaps 
Zoach, who was about to take it when the breach with Spain took place. 
Whether be took it or not does not appear. 
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a parliamentary confirmation of these private articles, would] 
ask Parliament to repeal the penal laws, and at all events,' 
would never give the royal assent to any fresh ones directed 
against the Catholics,' 

James's word was not always to be trusted ; for it was but 
seldom that, when the time came for the performance of his 
E lanatJoD P''0'M'ses, some new gust of feeling had not swept 
gytn byihe over his mind ; but to deliberate hypocrisy he never 
stooped. It was abhorrent to his nature to enter 
into an engagement which he had no intention of performing. 
He therefore took good care to explain to the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, in the hearing of Cottington and the two secretaries, in 
what sense he understood the oath which he was about to take. 
When he promised to obtain the consent of Parliament, he said 
he merely meant that he would do his best. As to the relaxa- 
tion of the penalties imposed on the Catholics, he did not mean 
to bind himself never, in any case, to reimpose them. If a 
great state necessity occurred, he should hold himself free from 
any engagement now made. With this explanation he took the 
oath, and with this the ambassadors were forced to be content,* 

James had, indeed, paid a heavy price for his son's freedom. 
Since the days of King John, no act so imprudent had been 
committed by any English sovereign. He had 
qucncesof taught his Catholic subjects that it was better for 
1 E iTHuy. (fjgjjj to depend upon the favour of a foreign state 
than upon their own king. He had made it a matter of bar- 
gain with a foreign Government that he would rule at variance 
with the wishes of his people lawfully expressed in Parliament 
He had expressly stipulated that he would never put in force 
the existing laws, although in the eyes of his subjects it was 
most important for the safety of the nation that they should be 
executed with rigour. If he had of his own motion adopted 
the policy which was sketched out in the private articles, he 
might have had a hard struggle before he could carry it into 
execution ; hut he would probably at least have gained the 
respect of his contemporaries, and he would certainly have 

' Clarendon Stale Papers, i. App. ZJ. 

' Conway to Buckingham, July a3, Hardtaicki S. P- i- 4*9. 
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earned the admiration of posterity. By making the progress 
of religious liberty dependent upon a treaty with Spain, he 
struck a deadlier blow against the rising spirit of tolerance than 
if he had been in league with all the fanatics in the world. 
From henceforth the religious Protestant and the patriotic 
statesman would be banded together in a common determina- 
tion that a Church which sought to win its way by foreign aid, 
and which publicly professed its contempt for the laws of Eng- 
land and for the independent action of Parliament, should not be 
allowed to enjoy even that ordinary fair play for which, under 
other circumstances, it might have asked. The Spanish mar- 
riage treaty was the signal that the milder spirit of the new age 
had received a check, and that all hope of smoothing down 
religious differences, and of quenching the fires of religious 
bigotry, must be indefinitely postponed. 

All through the past week the popular mind had been more 
than usually excited The acts, the words, the very counte- 
Popuiar nances of the members of the Privy Council, had 
excKement. ^ggn eagerly scanned by multitudes who were anxious 
to draw from them an augury of the fate of the country. Never 
were the newsmongers more busy. Strange tales of what had 
happened in the Council and at Court passed from mouth to 
mouth, some of them perhaps true, but the greater part of them 
evidently invented for the occasion. It was thus that James 
was said to have exclaimed triumphantly, after signing the 
articles, that all the devils in hell could not now prevent the 
marriage ; and that one of the courtiers, who heard what he 
said, whispered to another that there were none left there, for 
they had all gone to Spain to assist in making the match. 

At last some one, bolder than the rest, forged a letter to the 
King, in the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

" Your Majesty," Abbot was supposed to say, " hath pro- 
pounded a toleration of religion. I beseech you to take into 
your consideration what your act is, and what the consequence 
F tdieiier ^^^ ^^' ^^ '^°^'' ^^^ '^°'^ labour to Set up that 
auT^ied to most damnable and heretical doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, the whore of Babylon. How hateful will it 
be to God, and grievous to your subjects, the true professors 
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of the gospel, thit your Majesty who hath often defended and 
learnedly written against those wicked heresies, should now 
show yourself a patron of those doctrines which your pen hath 
told the world, and )"our conscience tells yourself are super- 
stitious, idolatrous, and detestable. Also what you have done 
in sending the Prince, without consent of your council, and 
the privity and approbadon of your people For although, sir, 
you have a large interest in the Prince, as the son of your flesh, 
yet have your people a greater, as a son of the kingdom, upon 
whom, next after your Majesty, are their eyes fixed, and their 
wellare depends. And so slenderly is his going apprehended 
that, believe it, sir, however his return may be safe, yet the 
drawers of him into that action so dangerous to himself so 
desperate to the kingdom, will not pass away unquesdoned and 
unpunished. 

" Besides, this toleration you endeavour to set up by your 
pioclsmation, it cannot be done without a Parliament, unless 
your Majesty will let your subjects see that you now take unto 
yourself a liberty to throw down the laws of the land at your 
pleasure. \\'hat dreadful consequences these things may draw 
after, 1 beseech your Majesty to consider, and above all, lest 
by this, the lolerauon and discountetiance of the true profes- 
aon of the gospel, wherewith God hath blessed us, and under 
which ihc kingdom hath flourished these many years, your 
Majesty doth draw upon the kingdom in general, and yourself 
in particular, God's heavy wTath and indignation. 

" Thus, in discharge of my duty to your Majesty, and the 
place of my calling, I have taken the humble boldness to 
deliver my conscience. And now, sir, do with me what you 

plWNC." ' 

The letter was nt once disavowed by Abbot to the King' 
DtHnml """^ attempts were made to discover the author, 
ny Abhut. When these proved unavailing, some dissatisfaction 
WM sxpRtiicd at Court with the Archbishop, who appears to have 
I rrlnlttl with the nitme uf the AichbUhop of York, Cabala, loS. 
hi Vtkrvtao la Ihc IX^, Aug. ^-_, Vtnice Trta^cripts. This shows 
( tha Utler iniial hniit \*t\\ vrrilten in Jul;. Mis. Giccd places it con- 
nlly unilcT lliv tintc uC Atii;. S. 
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been backward in making public his disavowal. It is possible, 
indeed, that he was unwilling to make a statement which could 
hardly fail to be accompanied with something like a renuncia- 
tion of the opinions which the letter contained ; and there can 
be little doubt that, however much he had lately withdrawn 
himself from opposition to James, he continued to nourish those 
sentiments which had been put forward in his name. However 
this may have been, it is certain that, whether the forger had 
accurately adopted the ideas of the Archbishop or not, he had 
felicitously expressed the thoughts of the great majority of the 
people of England. 

Meanwhile James was doing his best to make light of what 
he had done. In the letter which, on July 21, the day after 
he had taken the oaths, he wrote to his son and his 
p^"o"ihe favourite, he had a word to say in praise of the un- 
wHi^h":" expected compliance of Pembroke and Abbot, but 
wiiihepui. nothing about that of which everyone else was talking. 
His thoughts were running upon the expense to which he was 
likely to be put by the delay in the Infanta's voyage. " Since 
it can be no better," he wrote, " I must be contented ; but 
this course is both a dishonour to me, and double charges 
if I must send two fleets. But if they will not send her till 
March, let them, in God's name, send her by their own fleet ; 
and forget not to make them keep their former conditions 
anent the portion, otherwise both my Baby and I are bankrupts 
for ever." Other matters of infinitely greater importance were 
passed over in far fewer words. " This bearer," he informed 
his son, " will bring you power to treat for the Palatinate, and 
the matter of Holland" ' 

The wretched affair of the Palatinate was at this moment 
more hopelessly entangled than ever. Almost the first thing 
March, which James had been called upon to do, after his 
rf^'o?^™ ^°" ^^"^ '^'^^^ ^'™' "^ '° *^P^" negotiations with 
liona wiih Coloma and Boischot for the sequestration of Frank- 
isabeiia, enthal, which were to be followed by an agreement 
for a suspension of arms, to prepare the way for a congress 
' The King to the Prince and Buckingham, July 21, Hardwicki S. P. 
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to discuss the final terms of peace in the Empire. Com- 
missioners were appointed to treat, and the first conference 
was held on March 3.' Their discussions had not proceeded 
far when the news of the transference of the Electorate reached 
England, and the Commissioners at once wTote to the King. 
"We cannot," they said, "with our duties, but humbly deliver 
our opinions unto your Majesty, that, as things now stand, we 
hold it most dishonourable for you, and unworthy your greatness, 
to hea-ken to any further treaty of the suspension of arms." ' 
Being asked to reconsider their advice, they repeated it more 
emphatically than before. Frankenthal, they said, had better 
be delivered to the Infanta on any terms that could be had, in 
order to keep it out of the hands of the Duke of Bavaria. But 
a suspension of arms would only serve to ruin the Protestants 
of Germany. Nor were the men who unanimously tendered 
this advice by any means partisans of either side. Together 
with the names of Pembroke and Hamilton, of Chichester, and 
of Viscount Grandison, who as Sir Oliver SL John, had suc- 
ceeded Chichester in Ireland, appeared those of Arundel, of 
Middlesex, of Calvert, and of Weston.' 

As might be expected, however, the protest of the Com- 
missioners went for nothing. The treaty of sequestration was 
Stonesiia signed on March 19. Frankenthal was to be placed in 
r™ ^ ihaL ^^ hands of the Infanta Isabella for eighteen months, 
If at the end of that time no reconciliation had been 
effected between Frederick and the Emperor, an English garri- 
son was to be re-admitted. In the meanwhile the religious 
worship of the inhabitants was to be secured from attack.* 
The treaty was carried into immediate execution. On April 14, 
the Spanish commander, Verdugo, entered the town, and Sir 
John Burroughs, with his garrison, prepared to march out with 
the honours of war. 

The treaty for a suspension of arms was the next to follow. 

' The Commissioners for the Treaty 10 the King, March 3, S. P. Gcr- 
March G, S. P, Germany. 
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On April ai it was agreed to by the Commissioners,' It bound 
SusptMiod James and his son-in-law to enter into no leagues 
■afaniis, or confederacies by which the peace of the Empire 
might be disturbed, and to abstain from actual hostilities for 
fifteen months, during which time negotiations were to be 
opened at Cologne for a definite peace. The article relating 
to the associates of Frederick, that is to say to Christian and 
Mansfeld, -was purposely left in obscurity. If they continued 
to carry on war, they were to be considered as enemies of the 
Empire, and to be disavowed by James and his son-in-law. 
Three months were to be allowed for completing the arrange- 
ments for the conferences at Cologne. 

Saving so far as it might pave the way to a general treaty, 
this agreement was evidently of no importance whatever. 
James had no intention of sending an army into the Empire if 
he could by any possibility avoid it, and Frederick, who would 
have been delighted to send as many armies as he could, was 
unable to dispose of a single maa 

Scarcely, ifldeed, had the treaty been ratified by the In- 
fanta, when it appeared that the prospect of a general peace 
Frederick ^^ ^ distant as ever. Without Frederick's signature 
refuMs his the treaty was worth no more than the paper on which 
it was written, and that signature Frederick resolutely 
refused to give. Then ensued a long and bitter controversy 
between James and his son-in-law, James imperiously insisting 
upon negotiation as the only way in which past losses could be 
made good, and Frederick no less obsrinately refusing to be- 
lieve that anything could be regained excepting by force of 

In truth the controversy was one of those the details of 
which are worthy only of oblivion. Both parties were thoroughly 
in the wrong. There was doubtless large scope in Germany for 
diplomacy. There was doubtless large scope for military resist- 
ance ; but nothing but ruin could come either from an attempt 
to make peace under the guidance of James, or from an attempt 
to carry on war under the guidance of Frederick. 

What James proposed was, not to discover an arrangement 
' Treaty of Suspension, April 21, S. P. Gerniany. 
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which would suit the altered circumstances of the case, and' 
impracticfl- would have been acceptable in the existing state 
jUi^? of opinion to the German princes and the German 
diplomacy, people, but simply to blot out the history of the last 
four years as though they had never been. He fancied that 
with the help of Spain he could wring from the Emperor »■ 
complete restitution of all of which his son-in-law had been in 
possession before his acceptance of the Bohemian crown. 
Against this, as the Commissioners for the treaty wisely asserted, 
the transference of the Electorate effected at Ratisbon was a 
complete bar. It was certain that Ferdinand would never be 
induced solely by diplomatic pressure to undo that day's work ; 
and when James continued to speculate on the possibility of 
such a concession, he was plainly talking in ignorance both 
of the special facts of the case, and of the general laws by 
which human nature is guided. 

Frederick was therefore undoubtedly in the right in pro- 
nouncing against his father-in-law's proposal. He saw clearly 
^ndsf th^t the complete restitution which he sought was 
^i^'''''' ""^y *° ^^ obtained by victory. How victory was to 
dtsigns. be obtained he was the last man in Europe to know. 
In fact, there were two courses before him, neither of which 
was likely to yield the results at which he was aiming. He 
might hound on Mansfeld and Christian to their bloody work, 
and might once more summon Bethlen Gabor with his hated 
allies, the Turks, to pour ruin and desolation over Ferdinand's 
hereditary dominions. Or, on the other hand, by an almost 
superhuman effort of self-sacrifice, he might have declared that 
his own personal claims should not be an obstacle to a general 
pacification, and might thus have paved the way, by his own 
abdication, for that reconciliation with the Lutheran States of 
Northern Germany which would have given the surest guarantee 
for the future stability of Protestantism in the Empire. 

Such was the choice which lay before Frederick ; but the 
unfortunate man did not even comprehend that there could be 
Hiswiidtn- ^"y choice at all. What he pictured to himself was a 
pccisriona. general league, in which the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, the Kings of England and Denmark, and the 
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Stales- Gen era] of the Netherlands, should agree, in loving union 
with Christian and Mansfeld, to fight out the quarrel which he 
had done more than any living man to embitter. Of course 
all this was but a dream. The Lutheran Princes may have 
been sluggish and unwarlike. They may have cared quite as 
much about the security of their domains as they cared about 
their religion. But if one thing was clearer than another, it was 
that they detested the armies of freebooters which Frederick was 
ready, without the slightest compunction, to pour over Germany, 
far more than they detested the Emperor's treatment of their 
fellow-Protestants in Bohemia and the Palatinate. A meeting 
of the two Protestant Electors ended in nothing more than a 
resolution to levy troops enough to protect their own territories 
from invasion, A meeting of the States of Lower Saxony ended 
in an almost similar manner. From all this, however, Frederick 
learned nothing. He had not indeed much to expect from 
Mansfeld, who was not Ukely to quit his comfortable quarters 
in East Friesland as long as anything remained to plunder ; but 
from Christian he hoped great things. That headlong warrior 
Christian of ^^'^ henTi taken into pay by his brother the Duke of 
Brunswick. Brunswick, and efforts had been made, not without 
success, to obtain his pardon from the Emperor. But all the 
while his head had been teeming with vaster projects. Cover- 
ing himself with the negotiations for a pardon, he intended to 
wait till Bethlen Gabor was ready to move. He would then 
throw himself suddenly upon Silesia, and before their joint 
efforts Bohemia and Moravia would once more be snatched 
from the House of Austria. 

These wild plans received a sudden check. The Elector 
of Saxony prudently refused to Christian and his men permis- 
, ^'"^ '^'^ P^^^ through his dominions,' and the Circle 
Battle of of Lower Saxony ordered them not to presume to 
™' make its territories the seat of war. Christian knew 
that Tilly was approaching, and his first thought was to throw 
himself upon the enemy. He succeeded in obtaining an ad- 
vantage over a detachment of Tilly's forces. The old general, 

I Frederick to Bethlen Gabor, June 17, July 3, Nethersole to Calvert, 
July 1, S. P. Gcmiariy. 



J however, knew his man. Placing his troops in an unassaH- 

[ able position, he waited till Christian was compelled to retreat 
for want of supplies. He had not long to remain in inaction, 
sua!. Christian had no money to pay his men, or pro- 
visions with which to feed them, and in the face of so wary 
an enemy it was impossible to scatter them in search of 
spoil' An immediate retreat was necessary, and Christian 
had no choice but to hurry on for the Dutch frontier, with 
Tilly following hard upon his heels. Before he reached the 
boundary, Tilly had been joined by reinforcements which gave 
him a decided superiority. At Staddoo, with the Dutch teni- 
tority almost in sight. Christian reached a heath to which the 
only entrance was a narrow road amongst the marshes. There, 
on July 27, he look up a position which he fondly imagined 
to be unassailable ; but the troops which he had placed to 
guard the entrance, whilst the rest of the army continued its 
march, gave way almost at the first shock, and the whole of the 
cavalry, seized with sudden panic, fled at the sight. Christian, 
seeing that the day was lost, followed their example. A terrible 
butchery ensued amongst the infantry, which was only stopped 
by the personal interference of Tilly. Of the whole army 
which had marched against the enemy httle less than twenty 
thousand strong, five thousand five hundred men alone sought 
refuge under the flag of Republic.^ 

As in i6zz, so in 1623, Frederick's design of reconquering 
his position by the help of adventurers without money or 
means had ended in disaster. As in 1622, so in 1623, 
Fradfrick ^ defeat wrung from him a grudging compliance with 
SISfy*f ^^^ father-in-law's wishes. The battle of Stadtloo 
raspmsLonof ^as fought on July 27. On August 16 Frederick. 
accepted the treaty for the suspension of arms.* It 
was then too late. The three months prefixed for making the 
arrangements for the conference at Cologne had already expired, 
and all that the Infanta could say when the treaty was presented 
3 her at Brussels was that she wished well to the success of the 

' Nelheraole to Calvert, July 25, S. P. Ger/nany. 

■ Carleton lo Calvert, July 30, Aug. I, Aug. 16, 5. P. HoU 

' CsiletoQ to Conway, Aug, 16, ibid. 
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negotiations, but that it would now be necessary to consult the 
Emperor afresh.' 

Such were the results of the divergent efforts of James and 
Thopro- Frederick during the summer of 1623, It would be 
upon ihlf'*^'' strange, indeed, if Charles at Madrid were able to 
Duich. reduce the chaos into order. 

It might be thought that in his treatment of the affairs of 
Germany James had done his worst j but, in dealing with the 
other difficulty to which he had referred in his letter of July 21,* 
he had strayed even farther from the paths of common sense. 
It might well have been supposed that after the final settlement 
of the long disputes between the two East Indian Companies, 
nothing more would have been heard of that senseless project 
for a joint invasion of the free Netherlands by Spain and Eng- 
land. Yet it was this very project which James chose to revive 
at the critical moment when he was talking of engaging in a 
Continental war, unless the Emperor gave his consent to aban- 
don all the advantages which he had gained during so many 
weary years. 

The renewal of the war between Spain and Holland had 
been accompanied by the imposition of a strict blockade upon 
The Fiimish "^^ Flemish ports. Deprived of all share in the 
privaictra. commercial enterprise upon which their northern 
kinsmen were thriving, the seafaring populations of Dunkirk 
and Ostend gave themselves up to privateering. The swift- 
sailing vessels which from time to time contrived to slip through 
the blockading squadron were the terror of the smaller Dutch 
trading vessels, and especially of the fleet of herring boats, 
which, as James had bitterly complained, were engaged in reap- 
ing the harvest of the sea along the whole hne of the east coast 
of England. It happened that, in the summer of 
Stp'ttmber. i^zz, two of these privateers, chased by Dutch men- 
wBtij^Ln of-war, took refuge, the one in Aberdeen and the 
L«ih and other in Leith, and that in the ardour of the chase, 
the Dutch captain, who was in pursuit of one of them. 
had continued to fire his guns after entering Leith harbour, and 



Tnunbnll to Calvetl, Sept. 5, S. F. Flanders. » See p. 73. 
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I'tioti, made an effort to escape, and ran his vessel aground 
Msyt. upon a sandbank, just as it had passed the pier- 
SieD'un-''^ head. When the morning dawned, the crews of the 
WAerai Dutch mcn-of-war caught sight of their enemy in 
tioLfr.. this disabled position. Ranging up alongside, they 
poured broadside after broadside into the stranded vessel, 

till the falling tide compelled them to sheer off. So 
attackH hy close were they to the shore that a man standing on 
ih= Dutch. ^^^ pier-head was killed by the shot. In vain the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir George Hay, with other members of 
the Privy Council, hurried down from Edinburgh to stop the 
slaughter. Before noon the Dunkirker was lying a hopeless 
wreck, abandoned by her crew. 

The fugitive sailors had no sooner reached the shore than 
a new danger awaited them. Nowhere was the Spanish flag 
more thoroughly detested than in Scotland. By the ties of 
religious and of commercial sympathy the inhabitants of Leith 
and Edinburgh were brought into close communication with 

the Dutch, The moment, therefore, that the unfor- 
Kibbedon tunate sailors set foot on shore they were set upon 
''""■ by an angry mob, and were robbed and ill-treated 

in every possible manner. The Privy Councillors were 
powerless. No one vjould assist them in maintaining order, 
or would give information where the stolen property had been 
concealed. 

The next day, in spite of repeated orders, it was found that 
no aid was to be got in Leith for the preservation of the aban- 
May 5. doned ship. Equally in vain was an attempt to obtain 
assistance from Edinburgh. The Provost came, but scarcely a 
man accompanied him. Guns were at last brought down from 
the castle, and on the following day, after the King's flag 
had been hoisted on the wreck, an attempt, which proved fruit- 
less, was made to get the vessel into the harbour. The Lord 
Chancellor himself lent a hand to the work, only to find on his 

return to land that the Edinburgh men, who had 

^ been induced with much difficulty to guard the 

■■""'■ cannon, had gone off leaving the guns to their fate. 

His labours were at last drawing to a close. That night the 
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To this declaration the States-General returned answer, 
accepting at once the King's exposition of maritime law, and 
apologising for the error of their sailors. On the mode of 
reparation suggested by James they were altogether silent, 
hesitating naturally enough to let the caged privateers loose 
upon their fishermen who were toiUng on the billows of the 
North Sea.' 

To the considerations by which they were influenced James 
was indifferent. Both at T^ith and at Aberdeen the Dutch 
vessels had actually entered his harbours, and they 
oiSmi'io must be prepared to take the consequences of relin- 
^" ^' quishing the blockade. He ordered two ships of the 
Royal Navy to be got ready for service in Scotland. He would 
set his ports free, he said, one way or other.* 

As ill luck would have it, just at the moment when James's 
displeasure was at its height, news arrived of a fresh violation 
of an English harbour. A few days before two Dutch 
Seizure ofa captains, one of whom was the noted Moy I.^mbert, 
SwKby czxa.^ to an anchor in Cowes roads. Their sight at 
the iJuich. once fell upon a vessel manned by countrymen of 
their own, which they knew to have been engaged in piracy. 
As soon as they notified the fact, the pirate officers were 
arrested by the Commander of the Castle, and information was 
sent to London. The question whether the ship and its crew 
should be delivered up to the Dutch was being examined by 
the Privy Council when Lambert, acting on his own authority, 
took possession of the vessel and sailed away with it to 
Holland.^ 

■Worse than this was to follow. On the night of May 3 the 
captain of the Dunkirk ship at Leith, weary of his long deten- 

' Carleton to Calvert, April 7; Answer to the Stales-General, April 16, 
S. P. Holland. 

' Conway to Carleton, May 6, ibid. Calvert to Buckingham, 
April 24 ; Conway to Buckingham, May (?), Harl. MSS. 1580, fol. 158, 
287. 

* Conway to Carleton, May 15, with enclosed statement of the proceed- 
ings of the Ehitch, S, P. Holland. CaroQ to the States -General, April 17, 
Add. MSS. 17,677 K, fol. 378. 
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f acknowledging the fault which had been committed, and ex- 
I pressing a hope that the Kitig would pass it over, was placed 
\ In Cnrleton's hands,' 

This letter the ambassador refused to accept There was 
nothing in it, he said, about allowing the ship at Aberdeen to 
-^1 proceed to sea,'' Great was the perplexity of the 

Kuiuiinn Dutch. They were evidently prepared to offer any 
" ° ""^ ■ reasonable reparation ; but they could not forget 
that to allow the privateer to set sail unpursued from Aberdeen, 
would subject hundreds of poor fishermen to utter ruin, if not 
lo a cruel death. 

For all this James, in his present state of exasperation, was 
without the slightest consideration. His two ships were already 
Bill sails rur °" ^^"^ ^^V ^° Scotland, under the command of 
AbardMii. Captain Best. Scarcely had they started when news 
arrived that four more Dutch men-of-war had cast anchor in 
Aberdeen roads. Immediate orders were despatched to send 
four more shijis from the Royal Navy to join Best in the 
North." 

The King's wrath was not appeased by the active measures 
July ix. which he had taken. Scarcely had the orders been 
RoiwwKi dT given, when he wrote to his son to look after the 
foriui»iiMk matter of Holland ; and by looking after the matter 
Sloiiior.'' of Holland, he meant nothing short of putting into 
"" '' execution the old scheme for the partition of the 

Netherlands,* 

Two days later, formal powers were despatched to Buck- 
ingham and Bristol, directing them to enter upon 
negotiations with the Spanish ministers for the 
' . wspun. attainment of this object. 

" Having now brought," he wrote, " the main and principal 
ss, which is the match of our son, to a happy conclusion, 
' The Prince of Orange to Conway, June — , The Stales-General lo 
e King, ^^^, S. A Holla-id. 
' CatletoD lo Calvert, July 5, S, P. Holland. 
» Conway 10 Calvert, July 17, ibid. 
* The King to the Prince and Buckingham, July 21, Hanlviickc State 
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I a& we have lately understood both from himself and by your 
■despatches, there riseth two other particulars of great impor- 
tance, as you know ; the one whereof is public, namely, the 
restitution of our son-in-law and his posterity to the Palatinates 
and dignity electoral ; the other private, concerning the trans- 
posing of some part of the Netherland Provinces, and annexing 
them to our crown, both which will now faU fitly to be treated 
on. And, because this letter is a matter of supreme secrecy, 
and not communicable to many, we have thought fit only at 
this time to give you authority by this letter, under our hand 
and signet, as hereby we do give you full authority and com- 
mission jointly and severally, to proceed to the treaty of both 
those particulars aforementioned with the commissioners to be 
appointed on that side by our good brother the King of Spain, 
according to such instructions or directions as you have here- 
tofore had from us. And whatsoever further powers shall be 
necessary to be given you in this behalf, you may cause it to 
be drawn up there formally and legally, transmitting the same 
hither unto us, whereupon we shall pass the same under our 
signature and great seal of England, and so return it back unto 
you. In the meantime, you may proceed to the treaty according 
to the authority here given you, and whatsoever you shall there- 
upon conclude in our name, we shall ratify and confirm ; not 
doubting but that you will acquaint our dear son, the Prince, 
with all your proceedings, from time to time, whilst he remains 
in that Court, and assist yoiu'selves also continually with his 
advice and directions, for so is our pleasure." ' 

Never probably, in the history of the civilised world, was a 
war of conquest against a neighbouring nation projected so 
lightly, and on so utterly inadequate grounds. That 
nevw acted the consequencc of this wild and iniquitous proceed- 
ing, if by any strange chance it happened to be 
successful, would have been the ruin of England as well as of 
the Dutch Republic, and the unchecked supremacy of the Pope 
and the Catholic monarchies in Europe, James never paused to 
■consider for an instant. Fortunately, he had at least one amongst 

1 The King to Buckingham and Bristol. July 23, Sherborne A/SS. 
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six vessels which were watching over the interests of the 
Republic. Unluckily, the privateer captain was not content 
with the humble position assigned to him, and, wishing to 
show that he could go faster through the water than any of the 
others, crowded all sail, and speedily outstripped both friends 
and enemies. The Dutch captains, either fearing 
iwHuihe for the fishing-boats, or, simply from the pleasure of 
«iid ihc catching their enemy unprotected, started in pursuit, 

""^ ' and came up with the privateer after he had shortened 

sail, and was waiting for the English convoy, which was already 
nearly two miles astern. Before Best's slow-sailing vessels had 
come up, the Dutch ships opened fire, shot away the main 
yard of the Durkirker, and killed the captain and five men. 
The English vessels now appeared upon the scene, and poured 
in their fire in return ; but they soon found that they were no 
match for their adversaries in speed. The Dutchmen sheered 
off, and keeping well out of gunshot, amused themselves by 
sailing round his Majesty's ships at a respectful distance, till 
Best anchored in the Downs, when they took up a position of 
observation near the South Foreland.' 

Best could not be ignorant that the Dunkirk captain had 

no one but himself to blame ; yet the old sailor was filled with 

indignation at the attack which had been made upon 

u^nthe- a vessel under his charge. By dayhght, as he was 

"' ■ aware, it was impossible to bring the Dutch captains to 

task, unless they chose to lie to for the approach of the sluggish 
vessels with which the Navy Commissioners had provided him. 
He, therefore, waited for a dark night, and dropping down un- 
perceived amongst the Dutch squadron, fired a broadside into 
their hulls, and drove them triumphantly out of the roads.' 

A fortnight earlier this thoughtless act of violence upon the 
crews of a friendly nation who had been doing no more than 
their duty, would probably have met with the warmest appro- 
bation at Court. But it was not in James's nature to retain 
I his indignation long. Already he had forgotten all about his 

Conway, Aug. 4, 11, S. P. Dom. cl. 18, 83. 

Conway, Aug. 6; Beat to the Council, Aug. 11, S, P. Dom. 
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wish to proceed to the partition of the Netherlands. Orders] 

, were sent down to Best to bring his own ship 

btfore the thc Dunldrkcr up the Thames, where they wouid 
°™" ' in safety from the vengeance of the Dutch, and to' 
present himself before the Council, in order to give an account: 
of his proceedings,' 

Two or three days later, Carleton's messenger arrived wit 
the fresh passport from the States, With this, and with thf 
accompanying acknowledgment of the justice of his demands,, 
James was highly delighted. He now began to speak of the.' 
Republic in the most friendly terms, and even went so far a& 
to declare openly, that as soon as his son came home, he was 
scpiember. ' firmly minded to do something ' for the States.* 
t^kHiKe ^^*' "^S' therefore, superseded in his command by 
"^^'lo ^''^ Richard Bingley, who carried the vessel which 
Mardike. had been the cause of so much contention into the 
Flemish harbour of Mardike, without any further intemiplion 
from the Dutch.^ 

So ended James's scheme for subduing the Netherlands 
with Spanish aid. It could hardly be long before his other 
scheme, for regaining the Palatinate with the same assistance, 
would break down still more ignominiously. 

' Calvert to Conway, Aug. la, S. P. Dom. cl. 86. 

' Dudley CarJeton to Carleton, Aug. 21, J. P. Holland. 
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THE PRINCES 

Seldom has there been a stranger position than that occupied 
by Olivares in the July of this extraordinary year. Like a dis- 
honest jockey, he had ridden the race with the settled 
Pmiiidn of purpose of losing it ; but, do what he would, he had 
ivflits. ^^^ every heat in spite of all his efforts. It was in 
vain that he had trusted to the obduracy of the Pope. It was 
equally in vain that he had strained his demands upon Charles 
to the uttermost. There had been hesitation and distrust, 
but in the end neither the Pope nor Charles had ventured 
to deny him anything. 

Even the secret articles sworn to in England had not con- 
Fresh setrei tained the whole of the demands of the Spanish 
pJ^'med to niinister. As the treaty was now drawn up at Madrid 
Charles. jf included four additional engagements, which 
Olivares had taken care to bring before Charles's notice some 
weeks before. 

" Moreover," the Prince was required to declare, " I Charles, 
Prince of Wales, engage myself, and promise that the most 
illustrious King of Great Britain, my most honoured lord and 
father, shall do the same both by word and writing, that all 
those things which are contained in the foregoing articles, and 
concern as well the suspension as the abrogation of all laws 
made against the Roman Catholics, shall within three years 
infalhbly take effect, and sooner if it be possible, which we 
will have to lie upon our conscience and Royal honour. 

" That I will intercede with the most illustrious King of 
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Great Britain, my father, that the ten years of the education o 
the children which shall be bom of this marriage with 
illustrious Lady Infanta, their mother, accorded in the twenty- 
second article, which term the Roman PoniifF desires to have 
prorogued to twelve years, may be lengthened to the said t( 
and I promise freely and of my own accord to swear that, \T J 
it so happen that the entire power of disposing of the matter \ 
be devolved to me, I will also grant and approve the said term. 

" Furthermore I, Prince of Wales, oblige myself upon my 
faith to the Catholic King that, as often as the most illustrious 
Lady Infanta shall require that I should give ear to divines or 
other whom her Highness shall be pleased to employ in matters- 
of the Roman Catholic religion, I will hearken to them willingly^ 1 
without all difficulty, and laying aside al! excuse. 

"And for further caution in point of the free exercise of the- ' 
Catholic religion and the suspension of the laws above named, 
I Charles, Prince of Wales, promise and take upon me in the 
word of a king, that the things above promised and treated 
concerning those matters shall take effect and be put in execu- ■ 
tion as well in the Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland as of* 
England-"' 

Of the articles thus offered to Charles, the first three were \ 
such as no man of honour could accept. In the first he pro- 1 
mised that which, as he well knew, he would never' | 
accepinfby be able to perform. In the second he gave a secret j 
°^"" engagement which converted the public one into i 
mere deception. In the third he not only sacrificed his own 
self-respect in his domestic relations, but he held out hopes of 
future conversion which he had no intention of justifying, 
Charles was deeply in love, and forgot for the time what was 
due to his honour. At first, indeed, if it is to the forma! pre- 
sentation of these articles that we must refer a rather vague 
account which has reached us, he shufiled, and asked leave to 
refer the question to his father. When this was refused, he 
said that he would return an answer in a few hours. Before 
the day was over he sent Gondomar to Olivares to tell him that , 

' Ruskwarlh, i. 89. The original marriage contract is in Latin. Add^ 
MSS. 19.271. 
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he would give way once more. So astonished was Olivares 
when he heard it, that it was some time before he could speak. 
" Is it possible ? " he cried out at last ; " I should as soon have 
expected my death." ' 

From that moment Olivares changed his tactics. He had 
at last discovered, what he ought to have known long ago, that 
a man who could bear such treatment was not to 
changes hEa be easily shaken oS. The idea of marrying the 
*""'■ Infanta to the son of the Emperor must be definitely 

abandoned. The English marriage must in some way or other 
be made palatable to her, and the six months which had been 
gained by the refusal of the Theologians to allow her to leave 
Spain at once, must be made use of to come to a definite 
understanding upon the terms which the King of England was 
willing to impose upon his German son-in-law. 

His first difficulty was with the Infanta herself. Fortunately 
for his object, he would now have a warm ally in his own wife,. 
Penuadcs who was Constantly in attendance on the Princess, 
toaM^™?.! ^"*i "^"' had always wished well to the match as a 
'°'™'B=- means for the conversion of the Prince. Whatever 
opposition there was, he took immediate steps to quell. Send- 
ing for one of the Infanta's ladies who had encouraged her in 
resistance, he charged her in the King's name to be more dis- 
creet for the future. One morning, as the Infanta was prepar- 
ing for confession, the Countess of Olivares had a long interview 
with her, and it was observed that she left her in tears. At the 
same time her confessor ^ was closeted with Olivares himself. 
As far as it is possible to judge, all this was not without effect. 
She may have been in some degree impressed by the assiduous 
attention shown to her, and though the marriage was still per- 
sonally distasteful to her, it was easy to impress her with the 

^ Khevenkilller, x. 271. The additional demiuids are not specified, and 
aFe said to ha.ve been mode after Cottington's return la Spain. But I can 
find no tiace of any such demand)! aflei Coltington came back, on August 5, 
and those above given were undoubtedly accepted before July 25. What- 
ever dale may be given to the slory, the facts of Charles's acceptance of the 
articles, and of Olivares' change of policy atout thi? time, are beyond a doubt. 

' He was a different man from the one u'ho had warned hex against Ihc- 
marriage so strongly, and who had lately died. 
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idea that she would find, in the handsome youth who loved her 
so well, a fit instrument for bringing back the whole of Engl; 
to the bosom of the Church.' 

On July 25 the marriage contract, with its additional clauses, 
was duly signed by Charles and Philip. It now included 

juiyaj. special acknowledgment by the Prince that he waj 
fhlmatriage Willing that the Infanta should not commence her 
doniracu journey till the following spring, though the marriage' 
was to take place as soon as news arrived that James had 
to the articles and that the Pope had given his consent to the 
celebration of the rite. With regard to the last condition 
slight delay was expected, as the death of Gregory XV, had 
Death of '^^^" known at Madrid for some days ; but it was 
(msoiyxv. considered probable that the Dean of the College <rf 
Cardinals would think himself justified in giving his approbation, 
and that even if it were necessary to wail for the approbation of 
the new Pope, no serious delay wasto be apprehended.^ 

On the 28th a messenger arrived with the intelligence that 
the English Council had consented to take the required oath. 

JbI le ^^^ "^"^ '^^y Charles and Buckingham returned 
chari« is answer to the King's letter. That James should have 
Ri his father's entertained any conscientious objections to his oatit 
scruple- yj^ perfectly unintelligible to his favourite and soeu 
"We are sorry," they wrote, "that there arose in your con- 
science any scruples ; but we are confident, when we see youf 
Majesty, to give you very good satisfaction for all we have 
done." They then proceeded to speak of their hopes and 
designs. "Sir," they wrote, "we have not been idle in this 
interim, for we can now tell you certainly that, by the 29th of 

' " A che," i.f. to assent to the marriage, "sebene gia slava lontanis- 
sima, essendo stata. tullavia impressa che graadissimo merito aquisterebbe 
appre&so il Signer Dici col maritarsi con queslo Principe, perche bene^cava 
tanlo la Religiooe, si havea ella accommodato I'aoinio, confidando che 
ritrovandosi da dovero esso Principe inamorato di lei, con prt^esso di 
tempo gli sia per esser facile anco il ridurlo con tutto il Regno alia chiesa." 
Corner to the Doge, Aug. -;, Vmict MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

' Bristol to Cottington, July 15, Prynne's Hiddtn Work! of Darkntis, 
49. 



your August, we shall begin our journey, and hope to bring 
her with us. .' . . . Marriage there shall be none 
Hope to without her coming with us ; and in the meantime, 
Bi^ vnih " comfort yourself with this, that we have already con- 
'""'■ vinced the Conde of Olivares in this point, that it is fit 

the Infanta come with us before winter. He is working underhand 
with the divines, and, under colour of the King's and Prince's 
journey, makes preparations for hers also. Her household is 
a-settling, and all other things for her journey ; and the Conde's 
own words are, he will throw us all out of Spain as soon as he 
can. There remains no more for you to do, but to send us 
peremptory commands to come away, and with all possible 
speed- We desire this, not that we fear that we shall have need 
of it, but in case we have, that your son, who hath expressed 
much affection to the person of the Infanta, may press his 
coming away, under colour of your command, without appearing 
an ill lover. ' 

The letter, indeed, was in Buckingham's handwriting ; but 
the thoughts which it contained, the little contrivances and the 
empty hopes with which it is full, came straight 
Bucking- from the brain of Charles. After his return to Eng- 
land, it suited the favourite [o declare that both he 
and the Prince had stood together in manful resistance to the 
trickery of Olivares ; and, as a natural result, those who have 
been unable to reconcile his narrative with admitted facts, have 
thrown the whole blame of the breach upon Buckingham's 
insolence. "If the Prince," said the Spaniards, when all was 
over, "had come alone, he would not have returned alone," 
Yet, natural as the explanation was, it was not in accordance 
with the truth. The real cause of Charles's failure lay partly 
in the exorbitant pretensions of the Spaniards to religious 
supremacy in England, but still more in the belief which 
Olivares had always consistently held, that he would be able to 
bring the negotiation to an end without difficulty, because the 
terms which he himself regarded as indispensable would never 
be accepted in England. Annoyed as he was at being unable to 
' The Prince and Bucking2iani to the King, July 29, Itardivicki S. P. 
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him bound by a contract, and so locked from all posterity til£l 
they pleased here ; how that I could not think of this obliga- 1 
tion, if he would not ' relieve me in it, without horror or fear, 
if I were not his faithful friend and servant, and intended 
thankfulness. He interrupted this with many grumblings, but 
at last said I had bewitched him ; but if there was a witch io J 
the company, I am sure there was a devil too. 

" From him I repaired to his lady, who, 1 must tell you b 
the way, is as good a woman as lives, which makes me think J 
andtoihe ^" favouTltes must have good wives; whom I toldj 
Coaniess. Mihisx I had done. She liked of it very well, andl 
promised her best assistance. Some three or four days after, ' 
Day fined ^^^ Prince sent to entreat him to settle her house, 
police's de- '^'^^ ^° ^*^ order in other things for their journey, 
paitiire. He asked what day he should go away ; but himself 
named the 29th of your August, which the Prince accepted of. 

" Some two days after, the Countess sent for me, the r 
afflicted woman in the world, and told me the Infanta had told 
her the Prince meant to go away without her ; and, 
n- for her part, she took it so ill, to see him so careless 1 
of her, that she would not be contracted till the day ' 
he was to take his leave. The Countess told me, the way to 
mend this was to go to the Conde, and put the whole business 
in the King's hands, with this protestation, that he would rather 
stay seven years than go without his mistress, he so much 
esteemed her ; and if I saw after that this did not work good ' 
effects, that the Prince might come off upon your Majesty's 
command at pleasure. 

" With this offer I went to the Conde. He received it but 
doggedly. The next day I desired audience of the Infanta, 
Backing- To taste her, I framed this errand from your Majesty, 
lH^'Ju'"' ^^^^ J"^" ^^^ commanded me to give her a particular 
the infinia. account of what you had done, and that you had 
overcome many difficulties to persuade the Council to come 
into these articles, and that you yourself was come into them 
merely in contemplation of her ; and that you had given order 
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for present execution, and since you had done thus much to 
get her, you made no question but her virtues would persuade 
you to do much more for her sake. When I had done this, I 
told her of the Prince's resolution, and assured her that he 
never spake of going but with this end, to get her the sooner 
away ; but that hereafter he durst use no diligences for her and 
himself, since he was subject to so ill offices ; except she would 
take this for granted, that he would never go without her, which 
she liked very well of. When I had done this, I told her, since 
she was the Prince's wife, all my thoughts were bent to gain her 
the love of that people whither she was to go ; and I showed her 
how the articles contained no more than for the time to come, 
but there were many Catholics who at this day were fined in the 
Exchequer, and though it would be some loss to your Majesty, — 
though I think it would be none,— yet, if she would make a 
request to the Prince for them, your Majesty would quit it. 

" I hope I have not done ill in this : but sure I am it hath 
A-smrance "''* ^onz jl! to our business ; for what with this, and 
fr™ihe that news of the sending the four ships to Leith, this 
ihaiihtin- morning the Countess hath sent the Prince this 
iSowed'io message, that the King, the Infanta, and the Conde 
^°' are the best contented that can be ; and that he 

should not now doubt his soon going away, and to carry the 
Infanta with him."' 

Already, some days before this letter reached England, the 
suggestion thus thrown out by Buckingham about the recusancy 
jiiiyj4. fines, had been carried out by the King. Almost 
The^i immediately after the solemnity at Whitehall, James 
™u- had set out on his progress towards Salisbury, where 

the Spanish ambassadors were invited to join him on August 4. 
Orders were at once sent off to Rutland to set sail for Santander 
as soon as possible,^ and Conway, in his usual hyperbolical 
language, had wished him for his return ' a wind like lovers' 
embracements, neither too strong nor too slack, and a sea as 
smooth as a lady's face so embraced.'^ 



' Buckingham to the Kinc;, July 30, HardTuicke S. P. i 
■■ The King to Rutland, July 24, S. P. Dam. xJix. 36. 
' tonwa) to Rutland, July 14, ibiJ. cxlix. 37. 
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In the meanwhile, Calvert, who had remained in London, 
was busily engaged in consulting with other members of the 
July 16. Council in what mode the favours recently promised 
fhenoi^" to the recusants should be granted.' James had 
Bnts. proposed to issue a warrant to the Attorney -General, 

directing him to abstain from all fresh proceedings against 
Catholics still unconvicted of recusancy. With this offer the 
Spanish ambassadors were discontented, and [jointed out that 
the convicted recusants, who were bound to pay their fines 
into the Exchequer for the remainder of their lives, would 
receive no benefit whatever. James replied that, though he 
intended to comply with their wishes, he was resolved to show 
that he did so as an act of free grace, by reserving his release 
from penalties already incurred .for some future occasion of 
public rejoicing. This subtle distinction between convicted 
and unconvicted recusants was lost upon the ambassadors, 
and James soon found that in his attempt to maintain his 
dignity he had laid himself open to the charge of having refused 
juijFii. to fulfil his obhgations. Inojosa at once wrote, to 
MrMcoiof Calvert to complain of a decision which he repre- 
inojuMi. sented as a breach of promise. If it were not re- 
voked, he proceeded to hint, it would be impossible for him to 
make a satisfactory report to his master.* Thus pressed, James 
gave way at once, and Calvert was ordered to include in the 
remission past offences as well as future.' To effect this a 
pardon was to be issued under the Great Sea!, reUeving con- 
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victed recusants from the future payment of penalties 



iJ already incurred, accompanied by a dispensation 
p»riJon. from all future penalties. Even with this the am- 
bassadors were not contented. They asked for a public pro- , 
clamation declaring his Majesty's purpose to grant entire relief 
from the penal laws. It was not till some time had been 
spent in explaining to them that a proclamation, according to 
English law, had no binding effect whatever, whereas a pardon 

> Calvert ta Conway, July 24, S. P. Dom. cxllx. 38. 
■ Inojo3B to Calvert, July 27, 28, S. P. Sfain. Calvert to Conway, 
ir s8, S. p. Detii. cxlix. 79. 

o Buckingliam, Aug, i, S. P. S/aiii. 
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under the Great Seal might safely be pleaded in court, that 
they consented to give way.' It is impossible to resist the 
conviction that more was meant by the ambassadors than 
they chose to avow. What they wanted was a public and 
notorious act, which would ring in the ears of all men, and 
would test the readiness of the English people to submit to 
the repeal of the obnoxious laws by Parliament For such 
a purpose a proclamation would undoubtedly have served 
far better than hundreds of pardons quietly granted to in- 
dividuals. 

As soon as the ambassadors reached Salisbury, Conway and 
Carlisle were appointed to treat with them on this important 
k^s- 8. matter. At last, after some discussion, an agreement 
Jmde'at™' "^ come to, and was signed by both parties. A 
SaiUhuiy. general pardon was to be passed under the Great 
Seal, of which all Roman Catholics who had been convicted, 
or had been liable to be convicted, in past times, would be 
allowed to take the benefit at any time during the next five 
years. A declaration was also to be issued suspending for 
the future all the penal laws by which the Roman Catholics 
were affected, and releasing them from all penalties to which 
they might be subject ' by reason of any statute or law what- 
soever for their consciences, or exercise of their Roman 
CathoUc religion in their private houses without noise and 
public scandal, or for any other matter or cause whatsoever 
for their consciences, by what law or ordinances soever to the 
observation whereof the rest of his Majesty's subjects are not 
bound.' The King would, after conference with the Bishops, 
contrive a way for relieving the Catholics from the penalties 
consequent upon excommunication. Orders should be sent to 
Ireland to grant similar concessions there. As for Scotland, 
his Majesty would 'according to the constitution of affairs 
there, and in regard to the public good and peace of that king- 
dom, and as soon as possible, do all that shall be convenient for 
the accomplishment of his promise.'' 

1 Conwiy to Calvert, Aug. 5, S. P. S/atH. Conway lo Buckingham. 
I ^^''B- S' Hardwicke S. P. i. 436. 
^^^ * Agrtemenl made at Salisburj-, Aug. 8, Harl. MSS. 15S3, fol. Z%-\, 



Two points only amongst the ambassadors' demands ' had 
been passed over. To a request that the forfeited rents and 
fines which had been given away by patent should 
mand^ n- be restored, James could only reply by giving per- 
'^ ' ' mission to the aggrieved persons to try the question 

at law. The other claim was of a more serious natura Not 
content with the immunity which they had secured for those 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance, the ambassadors 
pressed hard that schools and colleges might be rendered 
accessible to the Roman Catholics. On this point James stood 
firm. It would not look well, he held, ' that he should not only 
at one instant give unexpected grace and immunity to his 
subjects the Roman Catholics, but seem to endeavour to plant 
a seminary of other religion than he made profession of.' 

To this answer Coloma raised no objection ; but Inojosa, 
who no doubt had been to some extent initiated into the plana 
._ of Olivares, was evidently dissatisfied. At last, he 

baisadois promised to write to Madrid that James had done 
the in£ania*s all that was to be expected, and, on leaving Salisbury, 
coming. ^^^^ ^-^^ ambassadors joined in expressions of hope 
that the immediate marriage and departure of the Infanta 
would be the result of these negotiations.^ 

On August lo, two days after the signature of the agree- 
ment, Buckingham's letter arrived, with renewed hopes of the 
immediate delivery of the Infanta James was of course de- 
lighted with the news ' In return, he sent the command to 
leave Spain immediately for which Charles had asked in order 
Aug. to. to e\cuse his rudeness to the Infanta. " My dearest 
^ ^^"iE son he wrote I sent you a commandment long 
lonioretiirn. ago uot to lose time where ye are, but either to 
bring quickly home }our mistress, which is my earnest desire ; 
but if no better ma) be rather than to linger any longer there, 
to come without her which for many important reasons, I am 
now forced to renew and therefore I charge you, on my 
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ig, to come quickly either with her or without her. I 
know your love to her person hath enforced you to delay the 
putting in execution of my former cominandraents. I confess 
it is my chiefest worldly joy that ye love her ; but the necessity 
of my affairs enforceth me to tell you that you must prefer the 
obedience to a father to the love ye carry to a mistress." ' 

Before this letter reached Madrid, there had been a fresh 
struggle between Charles and the Spanish Court, The con- 
g .^1^ ferences with OUvares and the messages to the 
?iT^^'h^i I"^^"*^ li^*^ failed in producing the expected resuh. 
be marritd Philip Utterly refused to give up his sister a day 

""^ sooner than he had promised ; but in one respect he 
now changed his tactics. If Charles would consent to remain 
in Spain till Christmas, he might then be married in person, 
and would be allowed to live with the Infanta as his wife, 
though she would not be penuitted to leave Madrid till the 
apipointed time in the spring. 

That there were the gravest objections to such a plan was 
evident to anyone less deeply in love than Charles ; and no 
doubt there were not a few around him who reminded him 
that, if he accepted the offer, he would not only be placing 
himself in Philip's hands as a hostage for another half-year, 
but that if, before the spring came, there were a prospect 
of the Infanta becoming a mother, fresh excuses for delay 
would arise, which would, in all probability, end in placing in 
Spanish hands another heir to the English throne— another 
hostage for James's subserviency to Spain in the affair of the 
BccEpird by Palatinate. Yet, in spite of these reasonable objec- 
chfliics. tions, Charles told Philip that he was ready to accept 
the conditions, and even sought an audience of the Queen in 
order to assure her, in the Infanta's presence, that he had made 
up his mind to remain.^ 

Scarcely was this resolution taken when Cottington arrived, 
bringing with him the signatures of the King and Council to 
the marriage articles. Once more Charles tried, by a renewed 



' The King to the Prince, Aug. 
' Francisco de Jisits, 32. 
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threat of immediate departure, to induce the Spaniards to 
He chang=s 8^^^ ^^7' ^'^'^ ^^ allow him to carry home his bride at 
his mind ^ once. The request was referred to the Theologians, 
and the Theologians, as usual, proved obdurate, and refused 
their consent. ' 

Charles could not make up his mind what to do. Although 
he was unable to resist the impression that he was being made 
, a tool of by Olivares, he could not resolve to tear 

prevail upon himsclf away from the Infanta. It was observed that 
ogo. ^j^gjj jj^g refusal of the Theologians was brought to 
him, he did not repeat his threat of leaving Madrid ; yet he 
had hard work to hold his own. Buckingham had again lost 
his temper, and had for some days been talking of setting out 
alone to meet Rutland's fleet at Santander.* All the Prince's 
litde Court were of one mind in denouncing the hypocrisy of 
the Spaniards, and the hard words which were freely used were 
returned with interest by those who were assailed. One day a 

Spanish gentleman going into the Prince's room 
the Prince's found oo thc table a richly bound copy of a transla- 
aiMa ants. ^^^ ^^ ^^ English Catechism into his own language, 
and carried it off in triumph to Philip ; whilst at the same time 
charges, true or false, of an attempt to make proselytes to their 
faith were brought against Charles's attendants. The accusa- 
tion might certainly have been retorted upon the Spaniards. 

One day Cottington was suddenly taken ill, and 
con'i^kS'of believing himself to be dying, sent for I.,afuente, and 
Cotiington. ^^^ j^y j^j^ reconciled to the Church of Rome. A 
few days afterwards, as soon as he began to get better, he 
declared himself a Protestant again. The next case was that 
of Henry Washington, a dying youth, who summoned an English 
Jesuit, named Ballard, to his bedside. His English companions 
were terribly encited. Gathering in a knot about the door, 
they barred the entrance, as they said, by the Prince's orders; 
and one of them. Sir Edmund Verney, struck the priest on 
the face with his fisL The people without, seeing what had 

Comer to the Dt«e, Sept. ^-^, Vatiu MSS. Desp. Spagni. 
Aston (?) to Trumbull, Aug. 13, S. P. Sptin. 



happened, naturally took the part of the priest, and, but for 
the timely arrival of the alcalde, backed by the 
suwkbyar interposition of Gondomar, the tumult which en- 
■ *™^" sued would hardly have been quieted without 
bloodshed. 

It was no doubt with a feeling of triumph mingled with 
sorrow, that Vemey and his friends attended the funeral of 
Washington in the burial-ground in the garden behind Bristol's 
house, which was the only resting-place allowed to the lad 
whom they had prevented from acknowledging with the lips 
the belief which he entertained in his heart. At Philip's Court 
the tidings were received with indignation. How can it be 
expected, it was asked, that these men should behave better to 
the Catholics in England than they do in Spain ? To meet 
Diipuie t^ic opposition which had been raised, Charles 
™?riL'hing ordered Vemey to leave Madrid ; but this was not 
Vemey. enough to satisfy the Nuncio ; and, at his complaint, 
the King sent Gondomar to demand that the offender should 
be rigorously punished. The Prince was deeply annoyed, and 
demanded in return that the alcalde should be punished for 
laying hands upon his servant. At last Philip cut the matter 
short by sending a mess^e to Charles, to tell him that, if he 
wished to spend the winter at Madrid, he must dismiss all his 
Protestant attendants.' 

Sach a collision between the two Courts made Charles's 
toy at Madrid more difiicult than ever. At last, therefore, he 
gave way to the solicitations of those around him, 
and announced to his father his resolution to leave 
, Spain. "The cause," he explained, "why we have 
been so long in writing to you since Cottington's 
is that we would try all means possible, before we 
ind you word, to see if we could move them to send 
Rfiie Infanta before winter. They, for form's sake, called the 
Bdivines, and they stick to their old resolution ; but we find, by 
rcumstances, that conscience is not the true but seeming 
■cause of the Infanta's stay. To conclude, we have wrought 
I Francisco de ydsiis, 83. Comer to the Doge, Sept. ", Venice MSS- 
JSpagna. Howell's Litters, Book 1., Ser. 3, Lellei ao. 
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what we can, but since we cannot have her with us that we 
desired, oui next comfort is that we hope shortly to kiss your 
Majesty's hands." ' 

Such was the meagre account which Charles thought fit 
to give to his father of that fortnight of weakness and vacil- 
How&i iarion, of promises unfulfiiJed, and of words only 
J^^/^ uttered to be recalled, ^^'hat he meant by the dr- 
intiiii.! cumstances which, in his opinion, were the cause of 
the Infanta's stay, it is impossible to tell ; but those who have 
attentively perused the true narrative of his proceedings will 
hardly join in the cry, which has been repeated from century 
to century, that the Spaniards were deeply to blame in refusing 
to send the Infanta at once to England, excepting so far as 
they deserve blame for not taking a wider and more generous 
view than they did of the crisis through which the world was 
in that day passing. There can be little doubt that they would 
have preferred not to send the Infanta at all, if it could have 
been done without exasperating Charles and his father into 
declaring war, and that they looked upon her detention, not 
merely as affording them time to ascertain how James would 
treat his Catholic subjects, but as enabling them to come 
to some definite understanding as to the resistance which he 
was likely to offer to their scheme for the forced conversion 
of the Palatinate to their creed. From this point of view it 
is hard to blame Olivares for the course which he took ; for 
he had learned by a strange experience to know Charles as 
his countrymen were, to their sorrow, to know him in coming 
years. He had discovered that he was at the same time both 
weak and obstinate. How was Philip to entrust his sister to 
such a man? \Vho was to guarantee that the moment the 
wedded pair landed in England the whoje of the edifice of 
religious liberty, which was one day to become the edifice of 
religious supremacy for the Catholics, would not be overthrown, 
with a shout of triumph ? 

Olivares was a liar of a very different stamp from Charles. 

He, at least, was perfectly aware whether his words were in- 

^^ tended to be true or not, whilst Charles was, probably, perfectly 

^H The Prince and Buckineham to the King, Aug. 20, Hanhiickf S. P. 
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unconscious of his prevarications. As far as the marriage 
went, the course was now straight before the Spanish minister. 
He had only to keep the English to the very hard bargain 
which he had driven, and to make use of the winter to drive 
an equally hard bargain for the Paiatinate. Strange to say, 
however, he had at last been beguiled by the irresolution of 
Charles into the idea that the task of gaining his consent to 
his scheme for the pacification of Germany was a mere trifle 
in comparison with that which he had already effected On 
August iZj in the midst of all his difficulties with Charles, 
OLLvana he calmly gave it as his opinion that it would be well 
SSSS'e^f *o interest the Prince of Wales in the marriage of 
dSekH^ Frederick's son with the Emperor's daughter. James, 
with the he added, would make no difficulty, as the scheme 

Emperors - I J I 

daughier. would rclievc him from all further annoyance, and it 
was certain that he would rather see his grandchildren Catholic 
than Puritan. To Gondoraar the future did not present itself 
in quite SO rosy a light. The chief thing, he observed, was to 
contrive that the boy should be brought up as a Catholic. It 
would, therefore, be well to have him sent to Vienna before the 
Prince left the country ; for, if Charles were once gone, it was- 
probable that he would take arms against the Emperor and the 
King of Spain. ' 

Olivares did not know how completely Charles had set his. 
heart upon his sister's restoration, and that since his arrival in 
Spain he had twice despatched a special messenger to assure 
her that she should not be forgotten.' Not long ago he had 
told the Prince, in his grand Spanish way, that his master was 
ready to place a blank sheet of paper in his hands, which he 
would be at liberty to fill up with what conditions he pleased 
about the Palatinate. He now recited the old scheme which 
had been originally sketched out by his uncle, of course taking 
care to make no reference to the boy's expected conversion. 
The Electoral Prince, he said, was to be educated at Vienna, 
and married to the Emperor's daughter. "But," replied 
Charles, " if the Emperor proves refractory, will the King your 
master assist us with arms to reduce him to reasonable terms?" 
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" replied Olivares, in a moment of frankness, " we have 
I maxim of state, that the King of Spain must never fight 
[ against the Emperor. We cannot employ oui forces against 
I the House of Austria." " Look to it, sir," said the Prince, 
" for if you hold yourself to that, there is an end of all ; for 
without this, you may not rely upon either marriage or friend- 
ship."' It was probably after this conversation had taken 
place, that the question was once more brought before the 
Council of State, By this time Olivates' faith in his powers of 
cajolery had been somewhat shaken, and he had fallen back 
upon his old position, " Even if the Eroperov," he said to the 
Council, " were to give the King a blow in the face, and to call 
him a knave, it would be impossible for his Majesty to abandon 
him or to become his enemy. If he can preserve the friendship 
of the King of England as well as that of the Emperor, well 
and good. But if not, we ought to break with England, even 
if we had a hundred Infantas married there. Sucii conduct is 
necessary for the preservation of Christendom and the Catholic 
religion, and of the glorious House of Austria." The King, he 
went on to say, was much indebted to the Elector of Bavaria, 
and must not take part against him. The proposed marriage 
between the Emperor's daughter and the Palatine's son, 
should not be left out of consideration. But h must be brought 
about by his Majesty's intercession. The boy must be educated 
as a Catholic, and either the Emperor or the Elector of Bavaria 
must have the administration of the Palatinate during his 
minority. It was impossible that the father should be restored 
to the whole of his dominions, but he might have a certain 
portion of territory assigned to him. The number of Electors 
might be raised to nine, the Landgrave of Hesse -Darmstadt 
being rewarded by this honour for his fideUty. 

The question was then put to the vote, and the proposition 
\ of Olivares, counting his own voice, was approved by a majority 
'one, Gondomar voting in the minority,' 

' Buckingham's Relation, Lords' ymirnals, iii. 2z6. 
• Khaitnhiilkr, x. 95. There is some confusion about the dales ; but 
■tbink that X am following the probabiliiies of tlie case in placing Olivares' 
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Nine months before, the Council of State had declared in 
'opposition to Oiivares in favour of a temporising policy, and 
ThedtciBve had driven him to take refuge in a series of intrigues 
SSndi'of ^y which he had hoped first to get rid of the marriage 
State, altogether by the intervention of the Poi^e, and then 

to make the acceptance of his terras by Charles as difficult as 
possible. In these intrigues he had been signally foiled. The 
Pope had refused to take upon himself the burden of withhold- 
ing the dispensation, and Charles had been ready to promise 
anything that was asked of him. Very few months now re- 
mained before the time would come for the Infanta's marriage, 
and before that time came the affairs of the Palatinate must be 
arranged one way or the other. It is easy to say that the de- 
cision adopted by the Council of State produced the exhaustion 
and ultimate ruin of the Spanish monarchy ; but this is only 
to say, in other words, that the Spanish ministers ought to have 
risen above the traditions of their creed and country. Frederick 
had for months refused to set his hand even to the preliminary 
suspension of arms, and he had only been induced to agree 
to it at last by the terrors of Tilly's victory at Stadtloo. It 
was therefore more than ever evident that no real peace was 
to be purchased in Germany on any reasonable terms, and the 
Spanish ministers, being what they were, naturally preferred 
oppressing Protestants in the name of their own creed, to stand- 
ing by whilst Protestants were plundering Catholic lands, and 
annexing Catholic dioceses by force of arms. 

It was under the influence of these considerations, no doubt, 
that, in opposition to Gondomar's plea for further procrasti- 
nation, the Spanish Council of State adopted the more decisive 
policy of Oiivares. The question to which they now required 
an answer was whether James and his son would consent to such 
a settlement as would please the Emperor ; and, excepting upon 
grounds far higher than any of which a Spaniard was likely to 
take cognizance, there can be httle doubt that they were in the 
right. 

The Prince was accordingly given to understand that he 
must not expect to have everything his own way in Germany, 
LThe King of Spain, he was told, would not engage to ohtiya. 
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for Frederick himself a restitution of the Electorate. But hw 
might have the territory, and after Maximilian's death his son 
should have the title. 

Charles was very sore. He had come to Spain with th& 
idea that he would iind the whole world at his feet. He had , 

. assured his sister that he would take care of hei 

opinipnof interests as his own, and now he was told that the' J 

^'^^' decision rested in the hands of the Emperor, and that 
the Emperor would not readmit his brother-in-law into the 
Electoral College. It was therefore not without the gravest 
dissatisfaction that he found that Bristol, after making some 
reservations, had much to say in favour of the Spanish plan, 
and even declared it to be his opinion that his Majesty 
would not be averse to the boy's education at Vienna if only 
the dignity as well as the land were at once restored, and if the- 
young Prince ' might be brought up in his own religion, and 
have such preceptors and such a family as his Majesty and 
his father should appoint, and they to have free exercise of 
their religion.'' At this unexpected declaration, Aston, who 
happened to be present, was startled. " I dare not," he said, 
" give my consent, for fear of my head." " Without some such 
great action," answered Bristol, " the peace of Christendom 
will never be had." ^ 

These words were long afterwards raked up by Charles an4 
Buckingham, and were made by them the subject of a grave- 
How far was charge against the ambassador. It is indeed impos- 
htnght! gjjjjg (q acquit him entirely of at least an error in 
judgment. It was true, no doubt, as he afterwards explained, 
that the sons of Protestant princes ^ were at that very time be- 
ing brought up at Vienna, without danger to their religion ; but 
the stake to be played for in the present case was a far higher 
one. With the religion of the whole of the two Palatinates 
depending on the issue, a skilful Jesuit, supported as he would 
be by the bright ej'es of the young archduchess, would probably 

' Bristol's aifswet !□ his impeachment, Slate Trials, ii. 141 1. 
= Chfli-les I. to Bristol. Jan. 20, 1626. Nimh Article of Brislol's 
Impeachment, Slate Trials, ii. 1278, 1286. 

' The son of Christian of Anhalt, for instance. 
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find little difficulty in eluding the vigilance of the prince's 
Protestant tutors. Yet, in spite of these objections, the spirit of 
Bristol's advice was undoubtedly right. No man who knew 
what human nature was, could fancy that without some serious 
guarantee for the fijture, the Emperor would ever again place 
power in the hands of the ally of Mansfeld and of Bethlen 
Gabor; and however lightly Charles and Buckingham might 
talk about using compulsion, Bristol was justified in shrinking 
from a renewal of the conflict in which the great cause of Pro- 
testantism had been stained with greed and cruelty and with 
every anarchical passioa 

In truth, it is impossible to do justice to Bristol without 
recollecting that at every step he was liable to be controlled 
His policy by others who had not a tithe of his sagacity. It 
i^the'mS" "^ against his recommendation that the Spanish 
riagc- match had originally been accepted by the King ; 

hut when once it had been accepted, he proceeded to carry out 
his instructions, and to manage the negotiations so that the 
greatest possible good might accrue to his country. Resisting 
the direct interference of Spain with the interna! affairs of Eng- 
land, he was in favour of any alleviation of the bitter lot of the 
English Catholics which might proceed from the spontaneous 
act of his own sovereign. It was in this spirit that, when he 
returned to Spain in 1622, he had attempted to carry on the 
negotiations entrusted to him. When, after the unexpected 
demands of the Pope, alterations were made in the treaty by 
which the King was bound to a special mode of dealing with 
his Catholic subjects, it was only upon Gondomar's assurance 
that he had often heard James express his willingness to consent 
to these conditions that the changes were even acknowledged 
by Bristol, as fit to send home for his master's approval. After 
that approval was given, he then believed, and it is certain that 
he was right in so beheving, that but for the unlucky arrival of 
the Prince at Madrid, the affair would have been settled one 
way or another in the spring of 1623. Either the Pope and the 
King of Spain would assent to the marriage on the conditions 
agreed to in the preceding winter, or they would not. If they 
I did, the whole question was settled. If they did not, it would 




have to be considered afresh with reference to any new con- 
ditions that might be laid down. His expectations had been 
bnffled by the sudden arrival of the Prince. New demands were 
mndt', which he evidently considered to beexorbitant, butwhich he 
wns irewcrlcss to resist Questions which would affect deeply the 
future welfftn; of the English nation, were taken out of the hands 
of uraw diplomatists and statesmen, to be settled in accordance 
with the flcotinp desires of a lovesick youth, and of an ignorant, 
lu'ailstiong <-ourticr, Charles himself behaved in such a manner 
ii'i In Iciiipl the S|\inish ministers to put forward the most inde- 
li'n-.iMi' piMpiwitiims. With the acceptance of these propositions 
Itiinliil liiid tiuthiitg whate\-er to do. Though he was treated 
with mudlcd rudeness by the insolent Buckingham, and shut 
Hilt frmn any serious [Kin in the negotiadons which ensued, he 
lu'lili lilto tt n«n of honour as he was, that a treaty which had 
\\pvn •WHvn to in the most solemn manner, was intended to be 
ki'lili III his r>'C8, it vms now too late for the Prince to break 
iiff Ihc nmrrlA))« without the deepest discredit to himself. 

StmlghlhirwnrU as Bristol's conduct had been in relation to 
Ih* IttnrrltVjK. it Vfac «iunlly straightforward in relation to the 
HiMlmih I'ftlMlnaie. Krer since the failure, through James's 
riiHtH^hl''" '*""' '■'' *•'* 1''"" ^^■^ imposing by the sword a com- 
)intlillKO UlH>n the contending parties in Germany, he 
\m\ mWtw'Hlwl II clone understanding with the Spanish Govem- 
lii(ilil, nitd hiid Itoped that if his master at home could succeed 
III liili)u'"H ')'■ N(ili-ln-lnw to reasonable terms, it might be pos- 
■II il", luiltly liy llipfeftr of a ruinous contest with England, partly 
111' l)ii> winli lo rolnin the advantages which were offered by the 
|ilii|iiiBiul iiiiii'l'iBiiiMd induce Philip to lend his assistance to the 
tillt<lii|il 111 iirliiHnliout a pacification in Germany upon some 
rHlliiliiil lm»l». Unhapjiily, such a policy had one irreparable 
Il WM loo much in advance of the times to meet with 
WI'lHnf'C on ellllor Kidc. In spite of all that Bristol could say, 
■ 1 nf ihi" I'onvictlon of the advantages, and even of the 
r p< ,11 1', which was cherished by Philip's ministers, 
iii>i I I ini^ to believe that it was possible, by some 

II. ii itrivance, to snatch a glorious victory for 

li ; iiiiil, L'i[ually, in spite of all that might be urged 
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in favour of concession, Frederick and his confederates would 
never cease to sow discord in the Empire, and to forward that 
reign of plunderers a.nd bandits which some of them, at least, 
imagined in all sincerity to be the hif^hest achievement of 
patriotism. 

However unpractical Bristol's ideas had by this time become, 
they were the highest wisdom when contrasted with those pass- 
His poiicj- i"g fancies which floated in the brains of Charles and 
S3fiSi of Buckingham. To Bristol the question of the restitu- 
b'^Id ^^ ^'-'^ °^ ^^ Palatinate was one to be entertained on 
ham. its own mcrits. It depended partly on the nature of 

the concessions which Frederick was willing to make, partly on 
the state of public feeling in Germany, and it was therefore 
impossible to make the settlement of an intricate European 
problem a condition of the marriage treaty. Vet this was pre- 
cisely what Charles, if his words meant anything, was prepared 
to do. He expected that Frederick should be replaced in his 
old position, without the slightest reference to the interests of 
the Empire, on the mere ground of his happening to be the 
brother-in-law of the Prince of Wales. It was with this expec- 
tation that he had come to Madrid, and he felt that it would be 
an insult to himself if, when the time came for his departure, 
the question were still unsettled. 

Charles was at least in the right in thoroughly distrusting 
Olivares. The Spaniard, adept in falsehood as he was, had been 
too early in life a favourite of fortune to make a good hypo- 
crite. After weeks of flattery and dissimulation, he would over- 
throw, in some moment of confidence or of passion, the edifice 
of deceit which he had raised so painfully. At an interview with 
the Prince and Buckingham, he cried out that it must certainly 
be a match now, for the devil himself could not 
tnSdiiccs ihc break it. " I think so too," said Buckingham, ironi- 
ings c M. ^^jj^ ^ „ .^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j.^_^ ^^^ strong, for it has 

been seven years in soldering." " Nay," replied Olivares, for- 
getting all that was implied by his words, " it has not really been 
intended these seven months." To this Buckingham answered 
that in that case the settlement was plainly the result of his 
negotiations, and he must therefore have the credit of it. Stung 



by the tone in which the words were uttered, Olivares walked 
to his desk and produced not only his own written opiniotf 
against Che marriage which had been placed by Bristol in 
Charles's hands some months before, but even the short lettefi 
in which Philip himself had ordered him to break off the 
match, and had stated that neither the late King nor Zuniga 
had ever really intended to allow the marriage to take place. 

Well may Aston, when he heard of this letter, have held up 
his hands in astonishment, remembering as he did the assur- 
ances which he had so often received from Philip's own lips. 
The importance of the revelation it is impossible to estimate too 
highly. It could no longer be held, as Bristol had supposed, 
that the plan for throwing off the Prince of Wales had originated 
either in Olivares' newness to business or in a passing fancy of 
the Infanta's. Philip himself stood convicted as having taken 
part in the long deceit 

Of this letter Charles was not allowed to take away a copy. 
But, with Aston's assistance, he carried with him the meaning of , 
the words in English, and wrote them down as soon as he had 
lefl: the room.' 

In spite of aU that had now occurred, Charles could scarcely 
make up his mind to leave Spain. Almost at the last moment, 
Chariesrc- ^'''^t'jl wagered with him a ring worth i,oool. that 
solves to go. he would spend his Christmas at Madrid.^ It is 
possible, that, but for one circumstance, he might still have 

' Bnckingham's Relation, Lords' ybuma/s, iii. 226. A difficulty arises 
as to the dale of this extraordinary revelation. Meckel apparently place* 
it in July {i. 146), but he is no authority whatever in details. A mor* 
serious question arises as to the probability of its having been made during 
the conversarions in May, which have been narrated at p. 3S. Eut if so, 
it would surely have been mentioned in Bristol's letter of Aug. 18, whidl 
is there quoted, unless Charles concealed it from him. This, howevM, 
is very unlikely, as he seems at that lime Co have spoken freely with him. 
Again, there is this to be said in favour of placing it, as I have donp, where 
il is placed by Buckingham, that if it came just before the Prince's de- 
parture, it supplies an eiplanalion for the sudden question raided about the 
InEuita going into a nunnery, of which nothing had been heard for months, 
hut which would have been brought freshly before bis mind by the reading 
of these papers. 

' Buckingham's Relation, Lon!!' Jmirna/s, iii. 220. 
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CHARLES PREPARES TO RETURN. 

resolved to disregard his father's commands. The new Pope, 
Urban VIII., had fallen ill almost immediately after his elec- 
tion, and til! he was able to send the necessary powers by which 
the Nuncio would be authorised to hand over the dispensation 
to Philip, the marriage could not take place. Whilst Charles 
was thus kept in inaction, he asked leave of Philip to present to 
his future bride a magnificent chain of pearls, a pair of diamond 
earrings, and another single diamond of priceless value. The 
King took them from him, showed them to his sister, and re- 
turned him word that he would keep them safely for her till after 
the marriage. Annoyed at the fresh rebuff, Charles once more 
announced his positive intention of returning to England ; yet 
those who watched him closely doubted whether he would not 
have lingered on, if Philip, who was by this time thoroughly 
tired of his guest, had not taken him at his word, and assured 
him that his presence with his father would be the best means 
of facilitating those arrangements which were rhe necessary 
conditions of the Infanta's journey in the spring.' 

It was, therefore, now arranged that the Prince, being unable 
to wait any longer for tidings from Rome, should make out a 
proxy in the names of the King of Spain and his brother the 
Infant Charles, and that this proxy should be lodged in Bristol's 
hands. Before he went, he was himself to swear solemnly to 
the marriage contract which he had signed on August 4. 

If Charles had possessed one spark of that ' heroical virtue ' 
for which he allowed himself to taie credit a few months later, 
he would surely have paused here. For many months he had 
known that the Spaniards were not dealing fairly by him. He 
had now learned that, whatever they might have said when they 
were hard pressed, they had not the slightest intention of assist- 
ing his brother-in-law to recover the Palatinate by force of arms. 
That he was thoroughly dissatisfied with the discovery there 
can be no doubt whatever.^ Still less can there be any doubt 
that it was his plain duty to make up his mind before he took 

' Comer to the Doge, Sept. '°, Venice MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

" In a letter written about the end of September 10 Aston (S. P. 
SfaiH), BucliiQghaiD reminded Aston thai the Fiince had expressed, himself 
to this effect before leaving Madrid. 
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the oath, whether or no he meant to demand a promise otM 

Ang, a8. armed assistance as a condition of his mam^e. 

uk«'Se ^^^ '" Charles's mind such considerations found no 

oaih to the place. On the 28th he took the solemn oath binding 

cooiraci: himself to the marriage, and engaged to leave his 

proxy behind to be used within ten days after the arrival ftom 

Rome of the Pope's consent. ' J 

The next day Charles went to take his leave of the Queen, in ■ 

Aug. 29. whose presence he saw the Infanta for the last time. 

rfiSi'r" ^^^ his parting words he assured her that he had 

baa : taken the Catholics of England under his protection, 

Aug. 30. and that they should never again suffer persecution. 

and leaves The rest of the day was spent in giving and receive J 

Madnd. , -^ , . „ . " , , P 

mg presents, and on the following mommg he started I 
for the Escurial, accompanied by Philip and his brothers. 

It is probable that, in uiging Charles to go home to s 
the marriage treaty carried out, Philip was giving expressioi 
to his real wishes ; but, whatever may have been his 1 
feehngs about Charles, there can be no doubt whatever a 
to the disgust with which he regarded Buckingham, whose I 

insolence was every day becoming more and more ' 
B^^"" unbearable. Strange words were now heard from 
^"^ the lips of the pohte and courteous Spaniards. " We 

would rather," said one of them, speaking of Buckingham to 
Bristol, " put the Infanta headlong into a well than into his 
hands." Bristol was in great distress. Ever since he had had 
the misfortune to differ from the favourite he had, as he said, 
been treated worse than a dog ; but he had never allowed his 
resentment to get the better of him, and had, if possible, been 
Aug. 39. more respectful than before.* He saw that it was 
^"""li"- at last time to speak out. " I must here," he wrote 
Kingofii- to his master, "like a faithful and much obliged 
servant unto your Majesty, presume to deal freely and clearly 
with you, that if your Majesty's great and high wisdom find 
not means to compound and accommodate what is now out of 



' Francisco di Jinis, S4. Spanish Nanrative 11 

907. 

' Bristol lo Ihe King, Aug, 20, Cabala, 95, 



Nichols's PrBgnsiti, 
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i623 PARTING OF PHILIP AND CHARLES. 115 

order,— although I conceive it not to be doubted that the 
match will, in the end, proceed, ^yet your Majesty will find 
yourself frustrated of those effects of amity and friendship which 
by this alliance you expected. For the truth is, that this King 
and his ministers are grown to have so high a dislike agajust my 
lord Duke of Buckingham, and, on the one side to judge him 
to have so much power with your Majesty and the Prince, and, 
on the other side, to be so ill affected to them and their affairs, 
that if your Majesty shall not be pleased in your wisdom either 
to find some means of reconciliation, or else to let them see and 
be assured that it shall no way be in my lord Duke of Bucking- 
ham's power to make the Infanta's life less happy unto her, or 
any way to cross and embroil the affairs betwixt your Majesties 
and your kingdoms, I am afraid your Majesty wilt see the effects 
which you have just cause to expect fronl this alliance to follow 
but slowly, and all the great businesses now in treaty prosper but 
ill. For I must, for the discharge of my conscience and duty, 
without descending to particulars, let your Majesty truly know 
that suspicions and distastes betwixt them all here and my Lord 
of Buckingham cannot be at a greater height." ' 

It is probable that no other man amongst the ministers of 
the Crown would have been bold enough to write such a letter. 

Two whole days were spent by Charles at the EscuriaJ, and, 
according to one account, he did not omit to plead once more 
for the Palatinate, and received in return an assurance from 
Philip that he would leave no means untried to obtain its cession 
from the Emperor, in order that he might bestow it upon the 
Sjpt.j, Prince as a marriage gifL^ When, on September a, 
Charles [he momcnt of parting came, nothing could exceed 
Escuriai. [he cffusivcness of cordiality between the two young 
men. Philip pressed Charles to allow him to attend him to 
the coast, and Charles, in refusing the offer, pointed to the effect 
which the journey might have upon the Queen, who was daily 
expecting her delivery. At last the moment for separation 
came. The King and the Prince enjoyed one last hunt to- 
gether, and after a repast which had been prepared for them 

I Bristol to the King, Aug. 29, llardiiAcke S. P. i. 476. 
■ = Hackil, 163, 
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nnder the shade of a wood, they took an apparently affectionate 
&fc«dL fd one anot&er. by ifae Eade of a pillar which had been 

I had. not beoi picsent at this last interview. 
Fnce mxd$ bad passed duU motning between him and Olivares. 
He was going x*Xf, fee said, nnder the greatest obli- 
Hg— k Mifc gBtioi& to Itis Majesty. As to Olivares, he had come 
wiA liie hope of making him a friend ; but he had 
%xaA it UBfxxEible to cany oat his tniention, as he had dis- 
oovoeddtefaad offices fee had done him both with the King 
of Sfjain and with his own master. He hoped, however, that in 
spite of this he would hasten on the conclxision of the marriage 
with all hb power. To this petulant outbreak Olivares replied 
with offisnded <UgnJty. The marriage, he said, was for the good 
of the Catholic religion. As for the niendship which he had 
lost, be looked apoo it as of no importance. It was enough 
for hua tftat he lad always acted as a gentleman and as a man 
ofboRour. 

The loud Woe in which these words were spoken attracted 
the attention of the b^tanders, and the King called Olivares 
away, to put an end to the unseemly altercation.' Soon after- 
wards Buckii^ham rode away on horseback, in spite of all 
nfimmstrames s^nst the imprudence of exposing himself to 
the heat, leaving the Prince to follow in the coach which had 
been provided for him.' 

'Vhe I'rini-e's journey resembled a Royal progress. The 
I'tesidenl of the Council of the Indies, with three members of 
Tii»HlnM'> ^'^ Council of State, accompanied him to do him 
Juurirty. honour, and a large retinue of officials had been sent 
to MB ihnt he wanted nothing. After their return they were 
loud in praiHC of his courtesy and liberality.* Only once did 
ho betray the sentiments which were lurking beneath the 
■moolh Kurfacc of his speech. Cardinal Zapata had asked him 
whothoT he winhed the carriage to be open. " I should not 
' NartMllve In Nicliola's Pngnsses, iii. 907. 

* i:omcr to the Doge, Sept. '°j VmUc MSS. Desp. Spagna. 

• yrnnciitB Hi Jnui. 
< HrlMul In Culvert, Ocl. 24, Hardwickc State Papers, i. 473. 
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CHARLES'S LETTERS TO PHILIP. 

dare," he replied, " to give my assent without sending first to 
Madrid to consult the Junta of Theologians." ' 

In truth Charles's feelings towards the Infanta were rapidly 
undergoing a change. At the best, his love for her had been 
largely compounded of vanity; and it was a sore blow to him, 
after giving way to every exorbitant demand till he had all but 
crawled in the dust at Philip's feet, to be sent back to England 
without the bride whom he had sacrificed every honourable 
consideration to win. If he had expressed himself openly in 
indignant remonstrance, no one would have thought the worse 
of him. Even if he had simply restrained his impatience, and 
had confined himself to unmeaning compliments till he was 
safely out of Spain, wise men might have shaken their heads at 
a prudence which did not promise well for the future of so 
young a man ; but nothing more would have been said. As it 
was, he did that which forces us to regard Buckingham, petulant 
and arrogant as he was, almost as a model of virtue by bis side. 
It seems that the reference to the possibility of the Infanta's 
taking refuge in a nunnery from dislike of the marriage, which 
was contained in the papers produced by Olivares a 
8i)oot°hf few days before, had sunk deeply into his mind, and 
a ania. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ fancied it possible that she would be 
allowed thus to dispose of herself even after the marriage. 
With this thought he was undoubtedly justified in asking for an 
explanation ; but to speak out where he felt doubt was not in 
his nature. It is true that he said something on the subject to 
Bristol before he left the Escurial, but be took no further action 
Sept. 3. in the matter at the time. On the 3rd, the day after 
Phiiip'fnm'" ^^ ^'^^ parted from Philip, he reached Segovia, where 
Segovia. lie found a friendly letter from the King. He at 
once sat down to answer it " I have," he wrote, after express- 
ing his regret for the necessity which compelled him to leave 
Spain, " a firm and constant resolution to accomplish aU that 
my father and I have treated of and agreed with your Majesty ; 
and, moreover, to do everything else that may be necessary as 
far as possible to draw tightly the bonds of brotherhood and 

-i MSS, Desp. Spagjia.. 
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sincere amity with your Majesty. Even if all the world 
joined were to opiMse itself, and seek to trouble our friendship, 
it would have no effect upon my father or myself ; but we would 
rather declare those who attempted it to be our enemies." ' 

Within a few hours * after this letter was written, Edward 
Clarke, a confidential servant of Buckingham's, started for 
Hia letter to Madrid with another of widely different import 
^^"he^Vr " Bristol," wrote Charles, " you may remember tha^ 
wiiig'!fb!Sa ^ ''"'^ before I came from St. Lorenzo,^ I spake to 
liunnciy. you concerning a fear 1 had that the Infanta might 
be forced to go into a monastery after she is betrothed ; which 
you know she may do with a dispensation. Though at that 
time I was loth to press it, because I thought it tit, at the time 
of my parting, to eschew distastes or disputes as much as I 
could ; yet, since, considering that, if I should be betrothed 
before that doubt be removed, and that upon illgrounded 
suspicions, or any other cause whatsoever, they should take 
this way to break the marriage, the King my father, and all the 
world might justly condemn me for a rash-headed fool, not to 
foresee and prevent this in time ; wherefore I thought it neces- 
sary by this letter to command you not to deliver my proxy to 
the King of Spain, until I may have sufficient security, both 
from him and the Infanta, that, after I am betrothed, a monas- 
tery may not rob me of my wife ; and after ye have gotten this . 
security send with all possible speed to me, that, if I find it 
sufBciert, as I hope I shall, I may send you order, by the 
delivery of my proxy, to despatch the marriage." * 

The worst is yet to come. Clarke was ordered to inform 
the ambassador that he had been sent back to Madrid on 
Oj^^ Buckingham's private business, whilst he kept the 

tolSiYMli important document in his pocket till the arrival of 
atonce. the Pope's approbatioTL He was then to hand it to 
Bristol, when, as the date had been intentionally omitted, he 

' The Prince to Philip IV., Sept. 3, S. P. Sfaiti. 

' It was wrilten from S<^ovia. FrtatHsca dt yesui, 87. 

• The Escurial. 

• The Prince to Bristol, Sept. 3 (?), S. P. Sfaia. The original it 1 
amongst the Shtrhomt MSS. 
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1623 THE MARRIAGE TO BE POSTPONED. 

would be able to represent it as having only just come to hand. 
The meaning of this manceuvre is unfortunately but too easy 
to understand. Bristol would be compelled to postpone the 
betrothal for more than three weeks, whilst he was commu- 
nicating with Charles in England, although the Prince had 
solemnly consented to the arrangement by which the ceremony 
was to be performed ten days after the arrival of the news from 
Rome, It would seem, therefore, that the scheme was one 
carefully prepared by Charles in order to take revenge for the 
slights which he had received, by the outrageous device of 
rendering the redemption of his own promise impossible ; if, 
indeed, the explanation is not rather to be sought in his burning 
desire to throw off his engagements, without consideration for the 
nature of the method by which he proposed to gain his object.' 
Unconscious of the disgrace which he was bringing upon 
himself in the eyes of all honourable men, Charles pursued his 

way to Santander, taking care every day to indite a 
coniinuEhit few words of greeting to the Sovereign who little 
jcFumey. breamed of the insult which had been so elaborately 
prepared for him. As he drew near the coast his anxiety 
increased to know whether the fleet, which had been long de- 
tained by contrary winds in the English Channel, had yet 
arrived to bear him away from the now detested soil of Spain. 
Early in the morning of the rath, when he was about si.x 
leagues from Santander, he was met by Sir John Finett, and 
Sir Thomas Somerset, who had been riding all night to greet 

him with the welcome tidings. The news, he after- 
HisciD. wards assured Finett, made him look upon him 'as 
bukation. ^^g jjj^j. jjgjj jj^g j-^^g ^f ^^ ^j^ggj^ , a ^^ jj^g Prince 

entered Santander, the bells were rung, and the cannon of the 
fort were fired, in honour of his coming; but Charles, whose 
heart was in the fleet which bore the English flag, did not 
respond to these signs of welcome. Late as it was in the after- 

' FrancLico de Jesus says that the letter was to be kepi back lill one or 
two days before the matriafie ; but, from Clarke's own letter to Buckingham 
(,Cal<ala, 199), there can be little doubt that his orders were as I have given 




d bpAe csRK, nd Oudecam 

dngr^ pHKd Ac s^ flD tnaid fte ' Ddav 

ii«mHe dqw die fleet semniod nidbm 

BUhmm Ckarin anj fak Spmn^ imtn liic i 

, ^ ^(4*iMf < l to pivtaiL Thae w^ i 

*■ ii r lom, and fesivities on tMund. ^ 1 

aadtfak Bm^c^nade of dtcSfnoidi jaani^aaBa 
Ko dmAc, » iwa> tnsitig npoi die vsvk tt d 
Bac^, 0™rif» did oat cease to bnwd vici 
Ins ^■*'«'»* ior iipnffE"'g a mine under I^iSip's feei- 
bMcvBE, ior kis on leputatiait, hii d^ep^nd |id faa 
ieat iaanoatea hf M bM:kj acc^eoL Abnost in 
i^B Ik w!"*^ Jiadnd, Onte «» taken 01, and i 
BMblcM^aadK news of ilie daf brfaismRi p 

K ««i afar be appeared at die E 

J dux he bad been entrusted with a 
IL «r frfing frn pf** ^ ander some misajqirebensioii, 
MU hi» dnt Ac Pofie^ appraibatiao had airired. Cl a rke , 
s^HMKiM dni dkc dne indicated had come, pro- 
r^ T liutxd die kner as one wbicfa he had just received. 
^B» Bn«* kn>»d gacK aft» be had read it, and 
""*- <4)Myvd tw» not to breadie a word about it to 

jj-^,-m » If tt(e Sfttkiuds,' be said, " should come to the 
^|IPlMV*«t'iVdW¥ nvhtgiwonkis to stay the Prince."^ 

K£ 6179. foL S6. Compare Nichols's 

■IpwgUMkMlk 0M> t, fWifil. I99> Clarke says (his look 
^likM«lM PltecHTiivd at Santuider, i.i. the iztb. But 
rt a WM* Kit<r« bmo on the nth. 




BRISTOL'S EXPLANATIONS. ill 

Bristol at once despatched a courier to England, acknow- 

iswl pro- 'edging the receipt of the letter, and assuring Charles 

mScin. ^^"^ ^ ^°°" ^ ^^ heard that he was out of Spain, 

quLries. jje would make every inquiry on the subject which 

he had named.' 

Ten days afterwards he communicated to Charles the re- 
sult of his investigations. " Since your Highness's departure," 
g^ J ^j he wrote, " there have been divers suspicions raised, 
The result whicH chiefly have grown from letters of some that 
Swdip' accompanied your Highness to Santander, as though 
Claries. there might a doubt be made of your Highness's 
affection to the Infanta, and of the real performance on your 
Highness's part of what had been capitulated ; which some 
of your Highness's old friends about the Infanta have taken 
several occasions to intimate unto her ; but, I dare assure your 
Highness, it hath not been possible for any to raise in her the 
least shadow of mistrust or doubt of want of your Highness's 
affection, but she hath with show of displeasure reproved those 
that have presumed to speak that kind of language ; and herself 
never speaketh of your Highness but with that respect and 
show of affection that all about her tell me of it with a little 
wonder. 

"There was of late in some a desire here that, before your 
Highness's embarking, the Princess might have sent unto your 
Highness some token ; whereunto I assure your Highness 
that the Countess of Olivares was not backward, nor, as I am 

' " This (lay Mr. Clarke, that lyeth sick in my house, delivered me a 
letter from you ; but without date either of time or place. The contents ol 
it youi Highness will remember, and I wjil see as faitlifully performed as, 
God willing, all your commandments to me shall be ; though, for just 
respects, I shall forbear the clearing of that doubt your Highness maketh 
for some few days, unlil I hcare of Lewis Dyve." — Bristol lo the Prince, 
Sept. II, S. P. Spain. The allusion Is obscure, but it Is explained by a 
passage in the letter of the 2lst, which is quoted in the tent further on. 
Lewis Dyve was no doubt attached to the embassy, and may have been 
sent to accompany the Prince to Santander. Bristol may well have shrunk 
from saying plainly that be could not do anything till Charles had left 
Spain, as it would convey an indirect cetisure on the letter which he had 
received. 



Ssurcd, the Princess herself; but this was not to be done 
J without the allowance of the junta ; ' and they, for a main 
rcnson, alleged that, in case your Highness should fail in what 
had been agreed, she would by these further engagements be 
made unfit for any other match ; which coming to her know- 
ledge, I hear she was infinitely much offended, and said that 
those of the junta were blockheads,* to think her a woman for 
a second wooing, or to receive a congratulation twice for 
several husbands. The truth is that, now in your Highness's 
absence, she much more avowedly declareth her affection to 
your Highness than ever she did at your being here ; and your 
HighnesK cannot believe how much the King and she and all 
the Toiirl arc taken with your Highness's daily tetters to the 
Kin^t mid her. 

"Since I understood of your Highness's embarking, I have 
twn*!" lo »I>cflk of the doubt which your Highness seeroeth to 
nwke, that the Infanta might enter into religion after the 
marriimc. The Oounicss of Olivares broke it unto the Infanta, 
who tccnicd to make hereelf very merry that any such doubt 
•Imuld Iw made, and said that she must confess that she never 
\vi nil her life had sny mind to be a nun, and thought she 
ohouhl hardly he one now only to avoid the Prince of Wales, to 
wliiiiii «ho had Kuch infinite obligation. After this, I replied 
OiBl jiiiir HiRhncss no way doubled of the favour that the 
ludihln did yiiH ; but she might be forced to that which others 
wiiiilil have her ; for that you said there was nothing done but 
pltlicr wlint the Theologians or the Junta ordained. Hereupon 
ll wiu nnnwcrcd me, nfler conference with the Princess, that, 
nftrr the marriage the Princess would be her own woman, and 
Ihni llic King neither would, nor the Junta should, have to do 
wllh her in things of that nature ; but that she doubted not but, 
whnn il were fitting for her to write unto the Prince herself, 
*lia would holh quickly clear that doubt, and any other that 
dhould lie made, of her affection to the Prince of Wales. And 

of Theologians, which was now dissolved, but the 
of Slate and others, who were appointed to treat on all 
the marriage. 
Maxaderoi " in the original. 




the truth is that I never speak of this marriage but the Countess 
of Olivures falleth a laughing extremely, and telleth me that the 
Princess doth so too. And, to tell your Highness my opinion, 
like an honest servant, if this doubt should be insisted upon, I 
conceive there will at the instant be such satisfaction given, as 
to stand upon it would rather seem a colour or pretext sought 
than otherwise ; and therefore, once again, I humbly crave 
your Highness's speedy direction herein. 

" I shall conclude this letter by telling your Highness that 
commonly once a day I wait upon the Princess on the Queen's 
side.' I receive from her most gracious usage, and ever 
affectionate and sometimes long messages.* I pray God send 
your Highness as happy in everything else as you are like to be 
in a wife ; for certainly a worthier or more virtuous Princess 
iiveth not." ' 

It is true that, for his knowledge of the Infanta's secret 
feelings, the ambassador was altogether dependent upon the 
Fetiinpirf reports which it pleased the Countess of Olivares to 
the inTaiiiB. py^ jj) circulation. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the statements in his letter were at least in the main 
correct- Whether any trace of her original repugnance to 
Charles still lurked in her mind it is impossible to say ; but 
it is certain that she had begun to regard the marriage as a 
settled thing, and it is by no means impossible that, as Bristol 
suggested, Charles's absence may have fanned into a fiame 
the sparks of affection which the daily sight of her hoped-for 
convert had kindled in her bosom. She was now officially 
styled Princess of England, and she was diligently occupied 
in studying the language of her future country. Nor was it 
merely by the help of dictionaries and grammars that she was 
preparing herself for her new position. By her brother's 
command, she was receiving instructions from the Bishop of 
Segovia, and from two of the royal preachers, by which, as it 
was hoped, she would be prepared to fulfil those duties of her 

' The Queen's side of Ihe palace. 

* " Recaudoa" in [he original. 

* Bristol to the Prince, Sept. ai, Clarendott State Papers, i. App. 19, 
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married life of which such great expectations ha 
formed. ' 

Vet already doubts were beginning to be entertained at 
Madrid whether, after all, those expectations would be realised. 
Misled by Charles's readiness to make every conces- 
ihc Spanish siOH that was requited of him, Olivares had com- 
MinuMis. pii^ted tiig blunder of forgetting the large part which i 
vanity had in his professions of love for the Infanta. He had 
calculated that because Charles was ready to do anything, 
and to swear to anything, in order to carry with him his 
promised bride, he would therefore be equally ready to redeem 
his engagements in the hope of obtaining her in the spring. 
Having omitted in his calculations the consequences of offended 
pride, he was now to learn that Charles, who would have, 
accepted all his terms in order to obtain the credit of success, 
would be equally ready to shake off the most binding engage- 
ments in the vain hope of wiping away the disgrace of failure. 

In one respect, at least, the Spanish minister appears to 
have resolved to surrender his hopes. From the moment that 
inieniions at Charles began to show any spirit of independence, 
Olivares, nothing more was heard about the Parliamentary 
repeal of the penal laws, which had been so marked a feature 
in the previous discussions. It almost seems as if Olivares 
would have been content to allow that point to drop out of 
sight, in spite of the long and arduous struggle which it had 
cost him. 

Even before Charles arrived in England, the news forwarded 
by the Spanish ambassadors must have created some doubt in 
August, the mind of Olivares whether even the ground which 
and l£^- ^^^ ^^^'^ gained by the agreement of Salisbury was 
satLon. not slipping from under his feet. For three weeks after 

the signature of that agreement the question of the form in which 
the promises then made were to be clothed in legal phraseology 
had been the subject of warm discussion ; and, though there 
does not appear to have been any intention to raise delays, the 
length of time thus occupied brought forth grievous complaints 
from the Spanish ambassadors, and especially from the hot- 
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tempered Inojosa.' At last, on the 28th of August, Conway 
was able to inform the Lord Keeper that the pardon and dis- 
pensation had been signed by the King,'' who had at the same 
time directed him to prepare a warrant for the liberation of 
the imprisoned priests, and to write a letter to the judges and 
magistrates, desiring them to take note of the pardon which 
had been granted, and to allow it to be pleaded in court.^ 

The instructions thus conveyed by Conway were a con- 
^R^ cession to Williams, The ambassadors had been asking for 
H^P something very different — for a direct command 

^^1 nrritinz u> restraining the judges from allowing the institution 
I ju ges. ^j- pfocgg^ngs against the Catholics. To this the 

Lord Keeper, not without reason, objected. It was customaiy, 
he urged, to grant dispensations from penalties incurred by the 
breach of the laws, and such dispensations would render any 
judicial sentence inoperative. He was, therefore, willing to 
write to the judges, informing them that the dispensation had 
been granted, and directing them to take note of the fact when- 
ever it was pleaded in arrest of judgment. But it was utterly 
contrary to reason and precedent to forbid the judges and the 
justices of the peace to execute that law which they were sworn to 
administer. Such a proceeding, he justly declared, would pro- 
voke a storm of reprobation from one endof England to the other. 
Through the efforts of Williams, the ambassadors were 
induced to postpone their demands. It was agreed that the 
question should not be mooted again till the Infanta had been 
six months in England* 

If Williams had stopped here he would have done nothing 
ManiEuvrc! ^ore than his duty as a guardian of constitutional 
ofWiiiLuna. right, but it soon became evident that he had some- 
thing more than the mere exercise of his duty in his mind. 
' The correspondence on both aides is amongst the Slate Papers, but 
has unfortunately been divided without any sufficient motive. Some of the 
letters will be found in the Domestic Series, others in the Spanish. 

t* See p. gS. 
' Conway to Williams, Calvert, and Weston, Aug, a8, S. P. Dom. cli. 
77. Conway to Ga^e, Aug. 29, S. F. Spain. 
' Williams to Buckingham, Aug. 30, Printed with a wiong date in 
CataUL, 371. 
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Knowing, as he did, that the Prince would in ail probability 
soon be home from Spain, he turned all the resources of his 
brain to the one object of postponing the setdement of any 
single question by which the recusants were affected till Charles | 
was once again in England. Shrewd enough to foresee that 
the Prince would probably come back in a high state of dis- 
content, the Lord Keeper was already trimming his sails to suit. 
the changing breeze ; but in this, as in most other human 
actions, there was, no doubt, a mixture of motives at work. 
The last concessions to the Catholics had been wrung out of 
the King by the fear that a refusal would be visited upon his 
son. Would not James therefore, Williams may have thought, 
be justified in replacing himself in the position which he would 
have occupied if the Prince had remained quietly in England? 
To do this, indeed, would cost some amount of manceuvring, 
from which an honourable man would have shrunk ; but the 
episcopal Lord Keeper was ready to take all this upon his own 
shoulders, and it is probable that the game which he proposed 
to play was the more enjoyable to him because it involved a 
trial of skill not altogether restrained within the limits of truth- 
fiilness and honesty. 

To a certain point, at least, Williams had the clear support of 
the King. James was really desirous of fulfilling his promises, 
Thepabiica. but he wished first to make sure that the King of 
ci^™de. Spain was in earnest too. The instrument containing 
Wd' the pardon and dispensation was therefore ordered to 

be got ready on the distinct understanding that it was not to be 
published or in any way made use of until the return of the 
Prince, or the arrival of satisfactory tidings from Spain. An 
exemphfication of it was, however, to be made under the great 
seal for the purpose of being placed in Inojosa's hands, though 
he was strictly charged to keep his possession of it a profound 
secret' A day or two afterwards he was told that this restric- 
tion would be taken off, and the Catholics would be allowed to 

' Conway to Williams, Calverl, and Weston, Sept. i. Conway tc 
G^e, Sept. I. Conwiy to Calvert, Sept. 4, S. P. Dam. Conway's 
Letter Book, 81, 82. Calverl to Conway, Sept. 2, S. P. Dam. dii, 4. 
Conway to Calvert, Aug. 31. Conway to Inojosa, Sept. 4, S. P. Spain 
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benefit by the pardon as soon as it was known that the marriage 
ceremony had taken place at Madrid.' 

Great as must have been the annoyance felt by Inojosa at 
the delay, it was as nothing to his disgust at what followed. It 
^^ happened that a certain Preston was one of the very 
Presion's few Roman Catholic priests who had taken the King's 
•^ ""■ side in the controversy on the oath of allegiance. He 
was in consequence excessively unpopular amongst the mem- 
bers of his own Church, and was living under the constant fear 
of punishment by his ecclesiastical superiors for the courageous 
firmness with which he had maintained his opinions in the (ace 
of the worst of oppositions, the opposition of those who had 
once been his intimate friends. He had now for some time 
been imprisoned in the Marshalsea with his own consent, in 
order that if he were summoned to Rome to give an account 
of his actions, he might be able to plead the bar of physical 
impossibility. 

This was the man, of all others, who was selected by James 
and Williams to be named in the first pardon, a copy of which 
was to be placed in Inojosa's hands. Care was taken at the 
same time that he should not be sent away from England 
without the King's permission.^ 

A day or two after Williams had received orders to get this 
pardon ready, news arrived that the Prince had left Madrid. 
Dtiiyiof From that moment the Lord Keeper set himself re- 
wuiiaun, solutely to evade, and even to disobey, the orders 
which he received from his Sovereign. Again and again Inojosa 
complained that no copy of the pardon had been given to him, 
and that the promises which he had received in the King's 
name had not been fulfilled. Again and again James sent 
messages to assure him that he had given distinct orders, and 
that it was not his fault if they had not been carried out' 
Williams, whenever he was applied to, answered unblushingly 

' Conway to Inojosa, Sept. 6, S. P. Spain. 

' Conway to Williams, Sept. 6, Warrant, Sept. 8, Hacktt, 158. 

' Calvert to Conway, Sept. 12, S. P. Dom. clii, 36. Conway to CaJ- 
veit, Sept. 13. Inojosa to Conway, Sept. 15. Conway to loojosa, 
Sept. 16, S. P. Spain. Conway lo Williams, Sept. 17, Ilacixt, 158, 




THE BREACH WITH SPAIN. 

With the shouts of welcome ringing in his ears, Charles 
hastened to meet his father. After the first warm greetings were 
OeL 6 ovei, the King took his son and his favourite into an 
Chaties at inner room, and closed the doors. Charles spoke with 
°^ '"'■ angry dissatisfaction of the refusal of the Spaniards to 
allow him to bring his bride to England, and of their ill-treat- 
ment of him during his stay at Madrid. " I am ready," he said, 
as soon as his tale was ended, " to conquer Spain, if you will 
allow me to do it" ' What else passed between the father and 
son after this boyish outburst, we do not know. The courtiers 
without listened long to the outbursts of merriment or of indig- 
nation which expressed the varying feelings of the speakers, in 
the vain hope of catching some indication of the turn which the 
conversation was taking. At last the doors were thrown open, 
and the King came forth to supper. Once more all ears were 
on the alert, and it was not long before the listeners were 
rejoiced by the sound of words to which they had been long 
unused from Royal lips. James, it seemed, after all, was not 
displeased at the delay of the marriage, as long as he had no 
s despatch of March — , 1624, in the Madrid Palace Libraiy, 
Carondelet staled that James told him that the first thing the Prince had 
J him after his return from Spain was, 'Despues de raostrarle el 
! senlimiento que tenia de que le huviesen dejado volver sin la Infanta y 
L quejftdoae de otras muchas cosas, fueton estas palabras ; que avia de con- 
a Esp^a si lo permitia ; y que esta se le avia confirmadq el Prindpe 
pnchos veces por cosa tuuy posible, aunque elle havia respondtdo hacienda 
' la dello.' 



receiving complimentary visits from tlie Privy Councillors, he 
rejected an ill-timed demand that he would give audience 
to the Spanish amhassadors, and ordered a coach to be got 
ready, that he might join his father at Royston with all possible 
speed. As he drove along the Strand, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could make his way through the enthu- 
siastic crowd. " I^ng live the Prince of Wales ! " was heard 
on every side, from voices mingled in one universal roar of 
gladness. When he was gone, men felt that it was impossible 
to settle down to their usual avocations. Wealthy citizens 
brought out tables laden with food and wine, and placed them 
in the streets. Prisoners confined for debt were set at liberty 
by the contributions of persons whose names were utterly 
unknown to them. A cartload of felons, wending its melancholy 
way to Tyburn, and happening to cross the Prince's path, was 
turned back, and the condemned men were astonished by an 
unexpected release from death. When the evening closed in, 
lighted candles were placed in every window, and the sky was 
reddened with bonfires. One hundred and eight blazing piles 
were counted in the short distance between St Paul's and 
London Bridge. In one place a cart laden with wood was 
stopped by the populace, and as soon as the horse had been 
taken out, a light was applied to the load as it stood. Never 
before, according to the general testimony of all who have left 
a narrative of the scenes which passed before their eyes, had 
rejoicing so universal and so spontaneous been known in 
England.' 

' Xfichils, iii. 93$. Valaresso to the Doge, Oct. ^ Venkt Tran- 
unfits. Salvetti's Ncws-Uttcr, Oct. - 
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])Ogiiible ihal Olivnres may have been frightened by the 
luprnbchUi wliieh Charles had manifested at his departure from 
luiHtUw. Madrid ; but it is more Ukely that he calculated 
utHin Fredericlc's resistance, and that he hoped, by modeiatiDg 
hia own terms, once more to draw James over to his side. 

The next day C(>nvray replied, in his masters name, I 
Calvcri'a rciwrt of the conversation. James seems to have 
iM. 3, taken il for granted that the Spaniards intended, if 
Iivi«rW ""^''' '^'■"'s were accepted, to procure the restitution 
j™u. of (),g I'alaiinnic lo Frederick himself; and not merely 

to the lilecloral I'rince. " His Majesty's judgment," wrote the 
Secretary, " \i thai il is nn honourable and fair way to the ends 
of rcBtoraiion ; and that his Majesty will have clear and full 
assurance of an honourable, total, and punctual restitution in all 
points Uefore he deliver his grandchild into their hands ; and 
ftlao take as punctual provision for the demands and limitations 
in point of freedom of conscience which shall be agreed on for 
his grandchild, aa is here done for those that are accorded for 
the Infanta.'" 

lltus it was that Buckingham found his master still busy, as 
of old, in the vain attempt to strike out a middle path between 
irreconcilably opposite pretensions. The day after his return 
was spent in anxious deliberation. If he had had his way, no 
doubt all fuither negotiation would have been broken off at 
once; but James's mind was not yet ripe for this step, and 
he was obliged to wait a little longer till events forced on the 
^^ inevitable decision. On one point at least there was 

LibemiionQf no hesitation. Williams was ordered to open the 
t > P ebti. pj[gQ^ doors, and to set the priests at liberty, that 
they might join in the general rejoicing.^ 

On the following day couriers were despatched in every 

Q^ direction. A letter to Frederick, laying before him 

tWoiBi plainly and distinctly the Spanish proposal for his 

JiioM^ son's marriage, was easy enough to write.' It was 

r'TOkrieV. f^j [j,Q,.e difficult to know in what terms the Court of 
Spain was to be addressed. 
> Conway lo Calvert, Oct. 3, .S. F. Spain. 
" ConwEiy W Coloma, Oct. 7. S. P. Germany. 
' The King to Frederick, Oct., ibid. 
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In considering this all-important question, James had be- 
fore him a bundle of despatches, written on September 24, 
Sepi. 34- which had recently arrived from Bristol. A difference 
?n^ia's ^^^ arisen about the Infanta's portion, which Bristol 
ponion. had proposed to receive, at stated terms, in ready 
money, whilst Olivares, who knew well how empty his master's 
treasury was, would only agree to pay a small part of the sum 
in money, whilst the rest was to be commuted partly for its 
worth in jewels, partly for a yearly rent, calculated at five per 
cent, upon the capital, and secured upon landed property in 
Quesiion of Spain. ' In writing both to the King and to the Prince, 
mtng i^a' Bristol reverted to the question which had been raised 
nunnuy. about the possibility of the Infanta's betaking herself 
to a nunnery. On this point, he said, the King would give any 
security that might be desired. " I must now crave leave," he 
continued in his letter to the Prince, " to speak unto your 
Highness like a faithful, plain servant, which is, if your High- 
ness's pleasure be to have use made of the powers you have 
left in my hands, I no way doubt but, in this particular, such 
satisfaction will be given as will appear reasonable to all the 
world. But, if your Highness desire that these powers should 
not be used, they may be detained upon other just reasons 
which will arise in the treaty of the temporal articles ; and 1 
doubt not but the marriage may be deferred for some few days 
upon other fair pretexts. But these inconveniences I conceive 
wiil follow : — First, it will be of great discomfort to the Infanta, 
who, until the marriage is past, is not her own woman, but must 
be governed by the pleasure of the junta, which, I think, she 
is very weary of ; neither UU then may she declare herself to 
be yours, nor comply with your Highness in answering of your 
letters and messages, and giving you those respects and com- 
forts which 1 know she would be glad to do ; but if she would 
any way judge that the delay of the marriage should arise from 
your Highness's part, I conceive she would take it most heavily. 
Secondly, it will certainly raise great jealousies in this King 
and his ministers, and retard the resolutions that are fit to be 

' Bristol lo the Prince, Sept. 24, Cabala, 94. Bristol to Calvert, 
.Sept. 24i S. P. Spain. 
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taken with speed, for the putting in execution that which 
capitulated. 1 therefore offer it unto your Highness's wisdom 
whether, upon the satisfaction which they will give in this par- 
ticular, which will be whatsoever you can desire, and upon the 
agreement of the temporal articles your Highness would, upon 
the coming of the Pope's approbation, make any fiuther scruple 
in the delivering of your Highness's powers." ' 

To the King, Bristol spoke of his own difficult position eveq 
more explicitly, " I must further," he wrote, " let your Majesty 
understand that the first of the temporal articles is that 
marriage shall be within ten days after the arrival of the Pope's 
approbation, which is hourly expected ; so that I must deal like 
a faithful servant with your Majesty. If, upon the coming of 
the Pope's approbation, I should withhold the powers, and they 
understand that it is by a secret order of the Prince's, there 
being a clause in the said powers that the Prince shall no ways, 
either in part or whole, revoke the said powers, or detract from 
them, but that they shall be in force till Christmas, I fear your-. 
Majesty will find your business much disturbed and retarded 
byit."> 

To Bristol's assurances about the Infanta there was nothing 
more to be said. " We have resolved," wrote James, " with 
_^ the great liking of our son, to rest upon that security 

Themu- in point of doubt of the Infanta's taking a religious 
^^ed house, which you, in your judgment, shall think. 
il^gtSn™"" meet" The ambassador's statement that any post- 
p^SS^e ponement of the marriage would be attended with 
grave difficulties was thrown away upon James. He 
went on to say that it was his special pleasure that it should take 
place shortly after Christmas, ' that holy and joyful time best 
fitting so notable and blessed an action.' 

" But first," he continued, " we will that you repair presently 
to that King and give him knowledge of the safe arrival of our 
dear son to our Court, so satisfied and taken with the great 
entertainments, personal kindness, favour, and respect he hath 
received from that King and Court, as he seems not able to 

' Bristol to the Prince, Sept. 24, Claraidtm State Papers, i. App. kx. 
o Ihe King, Sept. 24, Hartkoicke Slate Papers, J. 481. 




magnify it sufficiently, which makes us not know how sufficiently 
to give thanks ; but we will that by all means you endeavour to 
express our thankfulness to that King, and the rest to whom it 
belongs, in the most ample manner you can. And hereupon 
you may take occasion to let that King know that, according to 
our constant affection to make a firm and indissoluble amity 
between our families, nations, and crowns, and not seem to 
abandon our honour, nor, at the same time we give joy to our 
only son, to give our only daughter a portion in tears, by the 
advice of that King's ambassadors, we have entered a treaty 
concerning the restitution of the Palatinate and Electoral dignity 
to our son-in-law to be really procured by that King, according 
to the obligation of our honour, as you have well expressed in 
your reasons why the person of our son-in-law should not be 
left out of the treaty ; but that the Emperor should find out a 
great title, or by increasing the number of Electoral States 
wherewith to satisfy the Duke of Bavaria. We now, therefore, 
require you that presently on your first audience you procure 
from that King a punctual answer what course that King will 
take for the restitution of the Palatinate and Electorate to our 
son-in-law ; and in case that either the Emperor or the Duke 
of Bavaria oppose any part of the expected restitution, what 
course that King will take to give us assurance for our content 
on that point, whereof we require your present answer ; and 
that you so press expedition herein that we may all together 
receive the full joy of both in Christmas, resting ourself upon 
that faithful diligence of yours we have approved in all your 
service ; though almost with the latest we must remember to 
you as a good ground for you to work on, that our son did write 
us out of Spain that that King would give us a blank, in which 
we might form our own conditions concerning the Palatinate, 
and the same our son confirms to us now. \Vhat observation 
and performance that King will make we require you to express, 
and give us a speedy account" ' 

In this letter, James, passing by, as unworthy of notice, 
Bristol's statement that a postponement of the marriage would 
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be regarded in Spain as a personal insult, quietly fixed, as 
inimiioiis if " "^re a mere matter of course, upon a day subse- 
Df jamts. quent to the date at which, as he must have known if 
he had read his ambassador's despatch with the slightest atten- 
tion, his son's proxy would expire. The remainder of the letter 
was no less characteristic of the man. He evidently believed 
that the King of Spain would be able and willing to effect what 
was now equivalent to a revolution in Germany as a personal 
favour to himself For himself to take part in the German w 
on behalf of his kindred and religion was a task which was, I 
in his eyes, surrounded by ever-increasing difficulties ; for the I 
King of Spain to join in the strife on the side opposite to his I 
own famUy interests and his own warmest convictions, was a I 
mere trifle, from which it would be ridiculous to expect him I 
to shrink. 

James's letter was accompanied by one from the Prince. I 
" The King," wrote Charles, " has thought good in this interim I 
Q^^^^ of expectation for my mistress, to give you a com- J 
writes to mand to try what the King of Spain will do concern- 
ing the business of the Palatinate before I be con- 
tracted, and his reason is- — which I could not reply to — that, 
having but two children, he would be loth that one of them I 
should have cause to weep when the other has reason to laugh j I 
and I was the rather induced to yield unto it, because the King | 
may very well have a positive answer of this before Christmas, 
so that it will lose no time in that business I desire so much. ' 
Although this be a needless office, because I am sure you will I 
understand this more amply by the King's own letters, yet I 
have written this that ye may know from me, as well as from 
the King my father, the intent of this direction, which I assure 
you is in no way to break the marriage, but, in this dull interim 
of looking for my mistress, to put an end to the miseries of my 
sister and her children, which I should have done if I had 
stayed this winter." ' 

Another letter, written to Aston on the same day, is far n 
indicative of Charles's rea! feelings. " Honest Watt," he wrote, I 

I The Prince lo Bristol, Oct. 8, SherhonK MSS. 



" the King, my father, has sent a command to Bristol not to de- 
liver my proxy until we may know certainly what the 
King of Spain will do concerning the Palatinate. If 
you find that this do make them startle, give them all the assur- 
ance that you can think of, that I do really intend to desire this 
match ; and the chief end of this is that we may be as well 
hearty friends as near allies ; and, to deal freely with you, so 
that we may have satisfaction concerning the Palatinate, I will 
be content to forget all ill-usage and be hearty friends ; but, if 
not, I can never match where I have had so dry entertainment, 
although I shall be infinitely sorry for the loss of the Infanta," ' 

It is not probable that, if Charles had been allowed to bring 
the Infanta with him in September, he would have expressed 
himself so strongly about the Palatinate. But all his self-love 
was in arms to avenge the slight which had been put upon 
him. Now that the remembrance of the wounds which had been 
inflicted upon his vanity in Spain was rankling in his breast, 
his sense of his sister's wrongs became more vivid than before. 

To the summons peremptorily addressed to Madrid and 
to the Hague, Frederick was the first to reply. After thank- 
Do so. ^"S 1^'s father-in-law profusely for his good-will, 
Frederick's and especially for his declaration that he would 
"^''' obtain for him an enrire resdtution, he touched upon 

the important demand which had now been made. " As to the 
overture," he wrote, " of a marriage between my eldest son and 
the Emperor's daughter, when I have obtained that full and 
entire restitution of which I have spoken, if your Majesty judges 
it expedient to insist upon the point, I shall always be very 
willing, through my duty and filial respect, to yield to whatever 
may tend to the advancement of the glory of God, and which is 
in conformity with your Majesty's good advice, and is necessary 
for the pubUc good, and the particular interests of my House." " 

However courteous may have been the forms in which it 
was expressed, the letter contained what was virtually a de- 
cided refusal to listen to James's proposal. No candid person, 
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fl^ideol, wocld think of bkimiog Frederick for his objection 
H to marry itis son to a Roman Catholic wife. Every 

■KtnU* day k was becoQUHg more plain that the Protestant 
tdi^oa was in real danger in Germany. What the 
fugitne Prince could luA see was, that, as long as he persisted 
in claiming total resatutioo 3S a right, so long would those 
moderate men who looked upon the Imperial institutions as the 
OTily bulwark against aoaicby, be lukewarm in his cause, if they 
were not absolutely hostile. The best service that he could 
render to Germany was to leave the championship of his reli- 
gion to men whose names would not sound in the ears of their 
countrymen as a chaUeoge to sediiioti. Unhappily such patriot- 
ism as this is hardly to be expected from the majority of men, 
and least of all trom such as Frederick. 

However much opinicms may differ as to Frederick's duty, 
there can be no doubt whatever that his letter was a deathblow 
to any vitalit)- which may have been left in James's 
now im- mediatioa It rendered all fiirther negotiation hope- 
''™''^' less. If Philip had been the most conscientious 
man in Europe, he would not have considered himself bound 
by promises made under other circumstances, either to per- 
suade or to compel the Emperor to replace Frederick in his 
old authority, without any guarantees for his future conduct 
on the mere chance that the restored Prince would abstain 
from sending out fresh hordes of plunderers to devastate the 
territories of his neighbours. If Frederick was to some extent 
in the right, so far as the quarrel concerned religion, Ferdinand 
and Philip were together in the right so far as it concerned the 
political security of Germany. 

On the aist, the day after Frederick's letter was written, the 
King of Spain's intentions with respect to the Palatinate were 
made known to Bristol. With respect to the pro- 
PiiiiiiJ-.de- posed marriage, he declared himself ready to do all 
SwX good offices with the Emperor, if it were understood 
PiiiininaK. ,.jj^j j]jg young Prince was to be educated at Vienna. 
It would then be for his father to make due submission, and 
to give guarantees that he would from that time become the firm 
H| of the House of Austria. Then everything possible would 



be done to meet James's wishes, and in proportion as the 
Palatine gave satisfaction, his States would be restored either 
to himself or to his children. After the death of the Duke of 
Bavaria, the Electorate would revert to Frederick's eldest son. 
But, to quote the words of the document itself : — " As the afore- 
said Count Palatine has up to this time shown so little sign of 
submission or repentance, and as he has made such notorious 
attempts upon his lord the Emperor, it seems that it would be 
of very ill example that he should not retain in his individual 
person some mark of punishment." ' 

As far as Frederick's own position was concerned, nothing 
more could fairly be expected. Ignorant as the Spanish 
ministers necessarily were of the letter which had been written 
the day before at the Hague, they were not ignorant that it 
was only after Christian's defeat at Stadtloo that Frederick had 
been brought to consent to any negotiation at all. The really 
serious point in the King of Spain's declaration was the total 
omission of any reference to the Protestant governor who was 
to have superintended young Frederick Henry's education 
at Vienna, The omission was evidently intentional ; and, in 
fact, Olivares, sanguine as usual, was already communicating to 
Khevenhiiller a plan by which Frederick might be induced to 
travel to Vienna in order to throw himself at the Emperor's 
feet, and to leave, not only his eldest, but also his second son, 
to be educated in the Catholic religion,* 

Such were the secret plans of Olivares and his master, when, 
on October zi, the despatches written in England on the 8th 
were placed in Bristol's hands. Ignorant, alike of Frederick's 
last impracticable demands, and of the no less impracticable de- 
signs of the Spanish Government, the ambassador still cherished 
the belief that, when once the Prince of Wales was married, 
Philip could not fail to exert himself on behalf of the interests of 
his brother-in-law on the Continent As he was himself without 
any religious enthusiasm whatever, and was accustomed to regard 
passing events from the point of view of a secular politician, he 

» Ciriifl to Bristol, Ocl, ", S. F. Spain. Olivares to Cotlington (P), 
Oct, ", Hachel, 483. ' KhtJimkiiU^, ». 99. 
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was always too apt to leave out of consideration the action 
either of genuine religious feeling, or of that theological par- 
tisanship which follows like a ground-swell the storm which has- 
been already hushed. But, mistaken as he was in his interpre- 
tation of the purposes of the Spanish Court, he knew far better 
than to imagine that the war which had now been raging for fivej 
disastrous years could be allayed in a few weeks by Philip'jfl 
mere word fl 

Under the influence of these impressions Bristol received 
directions to put off the marriage till after Christmas. Such a. 
Oct J4. step he told his master plainly, would throw back into 
S^^lins of uncertainty all that had been covenanted in respect 
thcponpone- of the marriage. The pro!cy with which he was en- 
^"siAigf. trusted would then have expired. Nor was this the 
worst. This question of the Palatinate had often been under _ 
debate, but it had never been insisted upon as a ground f(n; 
postponing the marriage. If it were now brought forward, il 
could not be but that the Spaniards would suspect that it was ^ 
mere pretext, and nothing more j for there could be no doub( 
that to make the match conditional upon the restoration of th< 
Palatinate was a totally new demand. His own instructions ha^ 
been ' to insist upon the restoring of the Prince Palatine, bu| 
not so as to annex it to the treaty of the match, as that thereto 
the match should be hazarded ; ' his Majesty having ' 
confident they here would never grow to a perfect conclusion 
the match, without a settled resolution ' to give him ' satisfacti(rt 
in the business of the Palatinate.' Both the Prince and Buc1(4 
ingham had treated the business in a similar spirit, and t 
might remember that ' OHvares often protested the necessity q 
having this business compounded andsettled before the man- 
saying, otherwise they might give a daughter and have a v 
within three months after, if this ground and subject of qua 
should be still left on foot.' 

Bristol then proceeded to point out, in the most guarde 
terms, the absurdity of the course which he was asked to taka 
The restoration of the Palatinate, he showed, was not a 
to be hustled over in a day ; it was a question in which mai 
great Princes were interested, and it certainly could not 1 



BRISTOL'S REMONSTRANCE. 

'Obtained excepting after long and formal negotiatiens. If the 
Prince were to wait for his wife till these were brought to an end, 
he might wait long. He had no doubt that the King of Spain 
would really assist in obtaining that which had been asked ; 
but to demand a peremptory answer, under the penalty of re- 
taining the proxy, was to fling an insult in his face and in the 
face of his sister, which was sure to be bitterly resented. He 
therefore hoped that orders wou!d at once be sent him to make 
use of the proxy when called for, and at the same time to use 
every means in his power to obtain a better answer about the 
Palatinate. ' 

However respectfully Bristol's letter had been worded, he had 
contrived to tell his sovereign that he had done a foolish thing, 
and that he had better undo it as soon as possible. 

It is not necessary to share Bristol's confidence in the reality 
of Spanish promises — to agree with him in his estimate of 
James's letter. It might be wise to break off his son's marriage 
at any cost. It might be wise to obtain a distinct engagement 
from Philip about the Palatinate. But to expect to wring such 
an engagement from Philip by the studied insult of postponing 
the betrothal, and at the same time to talk about the most 
perfect amity and friendship, was mere infatuation. 

Vet, infatuation as it was, it was a dream to which James 
clung with his usual tenacity. Everyday, indeed, Buckingham, 
Aniietyof 3"^ the PHnce under Buckingham's guidance, were 
James. Urging him to make the restitution of the Palatinate 

the indispensable condition of the marriage. But neither Buck- 
ingham nor Charles cared for anything larger than the imme- 
diate interests of the hour ; whereas James, in his uncertain and 
helpless way, had been labouring for years to promote the peace 
and well-being of Europe. Whilst he was waiting for the 
rephes from the Hague and from Madrid to the despatches 
which he had sent forth as the messengers of peace, his anxiety 
brought on a fit of the gout, which rendered him more than 
ever incapable of coming to a decision. 

In the meanwhile, though the Spanish ambassadors were 
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treated with all outward show of respect, nothing beyond ihe 
liberatioti of the priests was done to satisfy their demands. The 
pardon and dispensation remained unused in the Lord Keeper's 
hands.' The promised letters to the judges were not writtea' 
Encouraged by the support of Buckingham, men now allowed 
themsetves to talk more freely than they had dared before. 
Strange tales were told by those who had returned with the 
Prince of the ignorance and superstition of the Spanish 
people, and of the beggarly fare and discourteous treatment lo 
which they had been exposed in Spain.^ The air was thick 
with rumours. The words and actions of the men who seemed 
lo have the destiny of England in their hands were noted as if 
they had been the oracles of fate. Charles, reserved and silent 
as usual, gave few tokens of his real feelings. Yet even he 
was utuble altogether to conceal the change which had come 
over him. " It is certain," said a keen observer, " that he does 
not love the Spaniards ; and if he loves the Infanta, his affec- 
tion is very moderate."* 

In the midst of these uncertainties, an accident occun^ 
which, if it threw no new light upon the intentions of the Court, 
Oct. >6. might at least have served to open the eyes of the 
^Bbrt^"" Spanish Ambassadors to the opposition which their 
frinra. scheme for securing a Catholic domination would be 

certain to meet with in England. It happened that a large 
number of persons were assembled, one Sunday afternoon, 
to hear a Jesuit preach in a garret attached to the French 
Embassy at Blackfriars. In the midst of the sermon the beam 
on which the flooring rested gave way, and abouta hundred and 
fifty persons were hurled, in a confused, shrieking mass, below. 
The next storey was carried away by the falling ruin, and 
when the living had been separated from the dead, ninety-one 

I SiUvetli's Ncws-LitUr, '^~\. 

' Williains lo Conway, Oct. lo ; Conway to Williams, Oct, 1 1, S, P. 
Dem. cliii. 381 39' 

' Chamberlain to Caileton, Oct. 25, S. P. Dom. cli 

" " II Piincipe * al soUto cupo et usi eian silentio. Certo 
SpBgnuoli ; et se ami I'lofanta, I'amor k lemperato." Valaresw 
Doge, 2^,— . Vmict Tnaucrifts. 
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crushed and blood-stained corpses were drawn out from 
amongst the mass. 

In the presence of such a scene of misery, even religious 
bigotry might well have been silent for a time ; but the age was 
not one in which there was much charity to spare for Jesuits, 
and the dread of Papal encroachment was, thanks to James, 
rooting itself more firmly than ever in the English mind. As 
soon as the news was known, a noisy mob gathered round the 
doors, and threatened to break into the ambassador's house. 
The Bishop of London refused to allow the dead to be buried 
in the churchyards. In order to escape insult and ill-usage, it 
was found necessary to dispose of the greater number of the 
bodies in pits dug in the court-yard of the French Embassy. 
Men who should have known better pointed out with triumph 
that October z6, the day on which the accident happened, was 
November 5 in the Roman calendar, and stated, in utter disre- 
gard of the fact, that the broken beam was a perfectly sound 
one. The inference from these two propositions was, of course, 
that the occurrence was a direct judgment of God' 

The time was rapidly approaching when it was to be decided 
whether the privilege of openly receiving Catholic preachers, 
The Com- which had been grudgingly connived at in the case 
Prit^CoM^ of foreign ambassadors, was to be extended to every 
"'■ Catholic gentleman in England. On October 31 

the Prince suddenly arrived in London, and on November i 
twelve members of the Privy Council, who were specially en- 
trusted with Spanish business, were summoned to meet him. 
After swearing, by the special command of the Prince, not to 
repeat a word of anything that they might hear, they 
Recti™ ' were called upon to listen to a long narrative from 
ham's i£- Buckingham about his proceedings in Spain, which 
caraiign. ^^^ ^^ doubt as highly coloured by his personal re- 
sentment as his subsequent report to the Houses of Parliament. 
As soon as the statement had been made, he returned to New- 
' A relation pf the fall of the room at Blnckfriars, Cauii and Times of 

Jaaies J., ii. 428. SalveKi's News-Ltller, ^^-^. lo Meade, 
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market to visit the King, by whom he was probably taken to 
task for his want of courtesy in refusing to receive a visit 
from the Spanish Ambassadors. At all events, he suddenljj 
reappeared in London on the gCh, and lost no t 
a formal visit to the Spaniards.' 

The King's gout had passed away, and he was able to come 
up to London. He had by this time received the replies of 

Bristol and Frederick to his letters, and even if it 
The KJpg could be supposed that neither patty in the dispute 

would ever put forward further claims than they 
asserted, the discrepancy between the views of Philip 
and of Frederick was sufficiently wide to startle the most 
lethargic politician. What Philip asked was that Frederick and 
his children should be put upon their good behaviour, and re- 
admitted to their former possessions as a matter of grace, in 
proportion as they appeared to deserve it. What Frederick 
asked was, that he should be at once reinstated as a matter of i 
right, and that he should then be allowed to consider what waa 
the nature of that ill-defined submission which he owed to the; 
Emperor. It is evident that, even leaving the religious question- 
out of sight for the moment, the two views of the respectivei 
rights of the head and of the members of the Empire were wide 
asunder as the poles. 

man with any capabilities for thought, it would have 
been of infinite service to have had these two ideas of the con- 
stitution of the Empire thus boldly presented before him. He 
would have seen that he must make up his mind either to 
adopt one of the two views, or to strike out some new theory 
for himself. In coming to his decision, he would not foiget 
investigate the consequences of the victory of one side or th< 
other, and, above all, he would ask himself whether he 
prepared to take any part at all in the conflict. James, however, 
had always insisted that his son-in-law must make submission 
to the Emperor, and that, in some way or another, his son-in- 
law's restitution was to be the consequence of the Prince's 
ria^e. The only result, therefore, of his present cogitations waaj 

' Salvelli'a Nmi-laitri, ^''''■, ^'■, Nov. ' , - 
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JAMES'S PROPOSAL. 

another long rambling letter to Bristol, in which he once more 
called upon the King of Spain to get him out of his diffi- 
culties. 

He would never have written to defer the marriage till after 
Christmas, he said, if he had known that the proxy would have 
jj^ ^ expired. He now sent a fresh proxy, which would 
His i«"=f "o continue in force till March. There would, therefore, 
ingihtposi- be plenty of time to obtain entire satisfaction. Yet 
^r^S^ " he could not but have doubts as to the intentions 
■"*'■ of the King of Spain. News had just arrived that 

the rich lands about the Bergstrasse, which had been given up 
by the Elector of Mentz more than a century and a half before, 
had now been reclaimed from the Palatinate, and had been 
surrendered into the Elector's hands with the connivance of the 
Spanish garrisons. Bristol, therefore, before he delivered the 
proxy, was to procure a written declaration from Philip of his 
determination to obtain a complete restitution of the Palatinate ' 
and the Electorate by mediation, and to give assistance to ob- 
tain that object by other means, if mediation failed. He was 
also to be required to state ' within what time the mediation 
shall determine, and the assistance of arms begin.' 

In order, however, to show that he was not exorbitant in 
his demands, James expressed his readiness to propound a plan 
for satisfying the Elector of Bavaria. He was also prepared to 
go on with the negotiation forhis grandson's marriage, although, 
in deference to his son-in-law's objections, the offer of sending 
the boy to Vienna must be withdrawn. James now proposed 
that the Electoral Prince should be educated in England, under 
the eye of the Prince of Wales and the Infanta. 

Having thus disposed of the interests of Europe, James 
returned with unusual vigour to his own. He would have 
nothing to do, he said, with the proposal for sending any part 
of the Infanta's portion in jewels, or with the substitution of a 
yearly rent for the payment of the capital. He must have the 
whole sum in ready money. ' 

This letter was accompanied by another from Conway, 
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ordering Bristol to come away from Spain if he did not receive 
a satisfactory answer within twenty days.' 

Such was the despatch which, no doubt, much to James's 
astonishment, proved to be an ultimatum, the rejection of which 
Characierof brought down in ruin the whole edifice of the Spanish 
ihc i«Kr. alliance. It has, perhaps, been usual to lay too great 
stress upon the influence ofCharles and Buckingham in bringing 
about the change in the King's method of proceeding. In point 
of fact, there was very little change at all, and what there wis 
was the result far more of circumstances than of any alteration 
in James's opinions. Always inclined to look upon the great 
religious and political questions of the age very much as a 
lawyer looks upon an action for the possession of an acre of 
ground, and leaving out of consideration the interests, the feel- 
ings, and the passions of men and of nations, he had for years 
been under the impression that if only a suspension of arras 
could be effected, everything else would be easy. At last he had 
got his wish. A suspension of arms had been agreed on, to be 
followed by a great diplomatic meeting at Cologne, at which all 
difficulties were to be surmounted if the conflicting parties could 
come to an understanding on the preliminaries of an arrange- 
ment.* A very few weeks had been sufficient to show that James 
was unable to discover a compromise which would be satisfac- 
tory to the disputants, and he could but call upon the King of 
Spain to come to his help or to forfeit his friendship for ever. 

The King's despatch was followed by one much shorter 
and sharper fi-om his son. " Bristol," wrote Charles, " the false 
^^^ ^ interpretation of the King's and my directions con- 
LHtrr&om ccming the not delivering of my proxy has made me 
^^*^^^- in such haste to send away this bearer, that by this I 
can only give you a command, without giving any reasons at 
this time, which is not to deliver my proxy until you hear 
fiirther from the King and myself Make what shifts or feir 
excuses you will, but I command you, as you answer it upon 
your peril, not to deliver my proxy till you hear further from 
hence. So, hoping you will obey this command punctually, I 
rest your friend, Charles, P."' 

'onway to Bristo], Nov. 13, Skerbortte MSS. ' See p, 78. 
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ANTAGONISTIC VIEWS. 

The next day another letter from the Prince followed in the 
same tone. " Whatsoever answer ye get," he wrote, " ye must 
^ ^ _ not deliver the proxy till ye make my father and 
A second me judge of it As for the whole business, ye must 
deal freely with them in as civil terms as ye will, 
that except that King will promise under his ' hand to help 
my father with his arms, in case mediation fail, to restore my 
brother-in-law to his honours and inheritances, there can be 
neither marriage nor friendship ; and, as to * the breeding up 
of my nephew in the Emperor's Court, avoid it handsomely as 
ye can, but I assure you it shall never be. And if they will do 
all that my father desires, they may not only be sure of an 
alliance, but of a hearty sincere friendship. Make no replies. . 
Suffer no delays,"^ 

The day on which this letter was written, Inojosa and 
Coloma were received by the King in the presence of the 
Aadicnqeof Prince and Buckingham, For four long hours the 
SmbasM-"* discussion lasted. James was forced to admit that 
dors. he had never asked that the restitution of the Palati- 

nate should be made a condition of the marriage, and even that 
it was unreasonable to expect the King of Spain to take up arms 
against the Emperor ; ' but, he added, in his usual inconsecutive 
way, that his daughter and his grandchildren were dear to him, 
— he could not bear to abandon them, — he had promised that 
by fair means or by foul he would recover all that they had lost, 
— his reputation was engaged, and he could not break his word. 

Whilst James was making these ineffectual representations 
in London, the question of the marriage was being decided at 
Oct. 3Q. Madrid. On October 30, Bristol received a fresh 
''"shanswcr reply on the subject of the Palatinate : Philip now 
PaiaiLnate. affirmed that he would try to get the Electorate 
restored after the death of Maximilian to Frederick himself 

' The word "his'' is not in the original. 

" The word " to " is also omitted. 

' The Prince to Bristol, Nov. 15, Skcrbonie AtSS. 

' This particular admission Is referred to in the King of Spain's reply 
10 the ainbassadara on December 9, For the rest of the c 
see Salvetti's Neuii-Letlir, ^- " . 
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instead of Co his son, but he gave no hope of taking arms against 
the Emperor. He would continue, he said, to interpose his good 
offices. To ask him for more was to ask for impossibilities.' 

Whilst Bristol was waiting for a reply to a fresh application 
for a better answer,* tidings reached Madrid that the new Pope 
Thedispcn- ^^^.d given his approval to the dispensation granted 
™™/^ by his predecessor, and that the documents necessary 
Rome. fur the accomplishment of the marriage ceremony 

would soon be on their way from Rome. Bristol, having at 
this time received only the despatch of October 8, in which he 
was commanded to postpone the marriage till after Christmas, 
at once communicated his difficulties to James. " There is an 
Nov. 1. intention," he wrote, "to call presently upon me for 
Brisroi _ the Prince's powers for the marriage left in my hands, 
sBTiciiods. the which I know not upon what ground or reason to 
detain, the Prince having engaged in the said powers the faith 
and word of a prince no way to revoke and retract from them, 
but that they should remain in full force till Christmas ; and 
delivered unto me a politic declaration of his pleasure, that, 
upon the coming of the dispensation, I should deliver them 
unto this King that they might be put in execution, and hereof, 
likewise was there by Secretary Ciriza, as a public notary, an 
instrument drawn and attested by all the witnesses present 
If I shall allege your Majesty's pleasure of having the marriage 
deferred till one of the holidays, although they should con- 
descend thereunto, that is impossible, for the powers will be 
then expired. If I shall insist upon the restitution of the 
Palatinate, this King hath therein declared his answer ; and it 
would be much wondered why that should be now added for a 
condition of the marriage, having hitherto been treated of as a 
business apart, and was in being at the granting of the said 
powers, and hath been often under debate, but never specified, 
nor the powers delivered upon any condition of having any 
such point first cleared ; and I must confess unto your Majesty 
I understand not how with honour, and that exact dealing 
which hath ever been observed in all your Majesty's actions. 
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the powers can be detained, unless there should appear some 
new and emergent cause since the granting of them, whereof 
as yet I hear none specified. Therefore, being loth to be the 
instrument by whose hands anything should pass that might 
have the least reflection upon your Majesty's or the Prince's 
honour, which I shall ever value more than ray life or safety, 
and judging it likewise to conduce more to your service, and 
assuring myself that your Majesty's late direction to have the 
marriage upon one of the holidays in Christmas, was for want 
of due information that the powers will be then expired, I have 
thought it fit, with the advice of Sir Walter Aston, to raise no 
scruple in the delivery of the said powers ; but do intend, when 
they shall be required, to pass on to the nominating of a pre- 
fixed day for the marriage ; but I shall endeavour to defer the 
time until 1 may be advertised of your Majesty's pleasure, if it 
may be within the space of twenty-four days, and will labour to 
find some handsome and fair occasion for the deferring of 
them, without alleging any directions in that kind from your 
Majesty or the Prince." ' 

This was plain speaking. The King, and Che Prince through 
him, were told that the course which they had adopted was 
waaChariM Utterly dishonouTable. With full knowledge that 
dishonoured* Spain would not give armed assistance for the re- 
covery of the Palatinate, Charles had chosen to swear that he 
would fulfil the marriage contract in every particular, and it 
was monstrous that he should now repudiate his obligations on 
account of an obstacle which he had foreseen when he under- 
took them. If indeed he had chosen to plead that he had 
subsequently been enlightened, and that since his return to 
England he had learned that the engagements which he had 
formed were ruinous to his country, he might fairly have asked 
to be relieved from a promise given through ignorance or 
inadvertence. But nothing of the kind was the case. With 
him there was no admission of error, no confession of heedless- 
ness. He was in the right when he had sworn ; he was equally 
in the right when, without a word of explanation, he broke 
his oath. 

' Bristol to the King, Nov. I, Cabala, 95. Compare Aslon to Buck- 
ingham, Nov. t (?), ilHd. II. 
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On the question of personal honour, few will probabljr I 
found to hesitate in deciding between Charles and Bris 

Opinions are likely to be more divided on the 
policy righi question of the general policy of the ambassador ; I 
mi cmain. jj j^ plain that Bristol considered the offers of ti 
Spanish Court on the whole satisfactory, and that he was p 
pared to enter upon the negotiations in Germany, with c 
fidence in the diplomatic support of Spain. That he n 
wrong in supposing that Spain had renounced all exorbitai 
pretensions is, to us at least, undeniable ; for we know i 
it would have been difficult to content either Spain or I 
Emperor without imposing a Catholic Prince upon the Pat 
nate. But in the main point, Bristol was undoubtedly i 
right. Standing almost alone among his countrymen, he ner 
ceased to maintain that there were faults on both sides, and 6 
saw in the promised negotiations at Cologne a golden oppor- 
tunity for putting his master's son-in-law in the right. H 
Frederick could have understood the times in which he lived; 
if he could have cast away those pretensions to independence 
which had been so ruinous to himself and to his country ; if, in 
short, he could have separated the cause of his religion from 
the cause of anarchy, he would either have forced both Spain 
and Austria to relinquish their schemes of armed proselytism, 
or would have united all Protestant States in a resistance to 
which his enemies would be compelled to bow. If Bristol 
failed signally, it was because he was so entirely unsupported. 
Frederick regarded the part which he was called upon to play 
with the utmost loathing, and signs were not wanting that, 
before many weeks, James, long-suffering as he had been, would 
throw up the game in despair. 

At last, on November 12, the Pope's approbation arrive 
at Madrid,' and the 19th, the Prince's birthday, was talked c 
Nov. 13. 3s the day for the ceremony of the marriage, Bristo 
SS'Sp^'s however, discovered means to interpose a short dela^ 
flpprotaiion, Prggh Conditions had been sent, together with t 
approbation, and till it was ascertained whether they would b 
accepted, the Nuncio refrained from placing the papal brief i& 
> Bristol to Calvert. Nov, 13, S. P. Spain. 




the King's hands. His orders were, however, not to insist 
upon them if he found that they were likely to be reftised, and 
after a week had passed away, he retired from the contest' 
On the 19th he surrendered the document to Philip, who at 
once took the required oath to the observance of the articles 
by the King of England. 

Bristol did his best to put off the ceremony as long as 
possible. It would be well, he said, to give time for the news 
Nov. =3- to reach England before the day appointed, in order 
fi^'fcrihe that it might be celebrated there as a day of triumph 
marriagt. g^d fcstivity ; but to all such suggestions the 
Spaniards turned a deaf ear. The King, he was told, intended 
punctually to perform his own engagements, and he expected 
the same accuracy on the other side. It had been expressly 
agreed that the marriage should take place within ten days 
after the arrival of the dispensation, and though he had con- 
sented to reckon the time from the day on which it was given 
into his hands, no further concession would be made. He 
would not force his sister upon the Prince, but if the marriage 
had not taken place on the 29th it must be understood that the 
promises made were no longer binding. Thus pressed, Bristol 
consented to fix the ceremony for the 29th, and waited 
anxiously for the courier, who, unless some unusual accident 
occurred, would be certain before that day to bring him more 
precise orders than had yet been sent.* 

That those orders would be otherwise than favourable to the 
marriage he could not bring himself to believe. At the same 
An-twa time he hoped much from the professions of good- will 
?toai"^t which were addressed to him by the Spaniards. The 
PaiBiioate. Council of State, he was informed, had lately taken 
into consideration his renewed application about the Palatinate, 
and the King's answer would be in his hands before the day 
appointed for the ceremony. That answer, he was solemnly 
assured, should be everything that he could desire.^ It was 

' Bristol'sAnswerto the Interrogatories, ffardjuicit Slate f)i^rs,uS20. 
' Bristol lo the King, Nov. 23, S. J". Sfain. Aston to Bucfcingliain, 
Nov. 23, Ifar!. AfSS. 1580, fol. lO. 

• Brislo! lo Conway, Jan, 23, 1624, .S. />, Sfaiii. 
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indeed not likely that Philip would again engage to take up 
aims against the Emperor, but it is not improbable that an effort 
would have been made to obtain some further concessions in 
Fredeiick's fiivour. 

Whether, under eidsting circumstances, the attempt to obtain 
the am%-ersion of the young Prince would have been aban- 
doned, it is impossible to say ; but it is certain that Olivaies 
was beginning to open his eyes to much to which, six months 
before, he had been vilfully blind. In the summer he had 
im^ned that the conveision of England and the Palatinate 
were such mere trifles as hardly to be worth any extraordinary 
effort. Since the Prince had left Madrid he had begun to 
suspect that the priie mi^t even now elude his grasp. He 
had b^un to concei\-e the possibility that Charles might have 
ceased to set his heart upon the Infanta, and not a word was 
now uttered on the subject of those Parliamentary guarantees 
for religious liberty for the sake of which he had done so 
much to alienate the Prince. Upon the failure of the marriage, 
indeed, both he and Philip would probably have looked with 
considerable equanimity. \Miat they really dreaded was a 
war with England, and as the tales reached them of Bucking- 
ham's frenzied denunciations, and of Charles's moody silence, 
they could not but regard such a war as likely to break out 
at no distant time. To arert this catastrophe they were 
ready to make any reasonable concession. There were some 
things, indeed, that they could not do. They could not re- 
admit Mansfeld into the heart of Germany ; and they could 
not, whatever they might have said in a moment of heed- 
lessness, take arms against the Emperor. But whatever gave 
promise of a firm and stable peace, they were prepared to 
advocate. Let Frederick show that he could again be trusted 
in the Palatinate, and the Court of Madrid would not have 
been the last to relinquish those airy dreams of ecclesiastical 
supremacy which had seemed so hfelike a few short months 
before. 

It is seldom possible for one who has woven such a web of 

falsehood as that at which Olivares had been labouring ever 

^ince his uncle's death, to regain the solid ground of truth. 



Even now, when Bristol was nodding approbation at his golden 
promises, the blow reached him which levelled his toilfully- 
constructed edifice to the dust. His empty professions, which 
had been intended to serve the purpose of the moment, 
„ ^ had been taken as equivalent to the most solemn 

Theorder covenant. On November z6, three days before the 
ponemtnt of ceremony of the marriage was to have taken place, 
rtMha"'^' the despatches containing peremptory commands for 
its postponement were placed in Bristol's hands. 

The ambassador was deeply chagrined at an order so fatal 
to his policy and his hopes. He at least did not, like his 
master or Olivares, flatter himself with the idea that it 
mcnJUihe wos possiblc to iusult a friendly sovereign, and at the 
maimgc. game time to retain his friendship. Not doubting 
for an instant that the letter which he held in his hands was 
ominous of evil for his own country and for the whole of 
Europe, his first act was to write back to James an announce- 
ment that his directions would be punctually carried into effect. 
His next act was to inform Olivares that the marriage must be 
postponed, on the ground that his master wished the ceremony 
not to be separated from the foundation of a thorough amity 
between the Crowns. 

Such an insult, thus publicly administered in the sight of 
the world, was not likely to lay the foundation of a thorough 
amity. The temporary gallery, along which the Infanta was to 
have walked to the church in which the ceremony was to be 
performed, was dismanded and removed. She herself ceased 
to be addressed by the style of Princess of England. The 
Prince's letters were no longer allowed to reach her. Her 
English grammars and dictionaries were restored to the shelf. 
The marriage was considered as indefinitely postponed, if not 
as broken off altogether.' 

It was with litde hope, therefore, that Bristol and Aston 
delivered the summons for the restitution of the Palatinate, 
which they had been instructed to present They first asked 

' Bristol to James, Nov. 36, Hardwicii Siaii Paper!, i. 488. Briitol 

and Aslon to Calvert, Nov. 30, S. P. Spain. 
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fWifiiiM moliator to take pan in a qtiancL 

■"•*"' told ihat thi» was not the repJy 

prqMred for him a week before. How was it powM^ it «■ 

Mldedr lor the King to give a more pleasii^ answer wbea he 

WM Mtmmoned to do m> on pain of h^ sister's rejectian 7' 

The tone of the reply lo the last memorial was br nDR 
4elbnt> If Heidelberg and Mannheim had been taken, 
Mid Philip, it was the fault of the Count Falatiae 
§Mf» 4 bjnuwlf, <rhu had continued to call himself Kii^ of 
*•'''' Bohemia, had had two armies fighting on h 

Had h«d tried to rounc the Princes of Germany, with ] 
Gabor and the Turk*, against the Emperor. As to | 
TKCOgrrition of the Elector of Bavaria, it was a coui 
to him on ftccount of the many services done by him to tfte ■ 
Hottue of Auf Iria, though it could never be said that his private 
intcrCitt had ever been considered at Madrid to the injury of 
the public good and the peace of Germany. 

" An to the projKMition of giving armed assistance against 
l^tte Emperor," the King proceeded to say, " it is an unnecessary 

' Pr»poiil)on ijf ihe Ambiiiiulot!, Nov. 13, 5, />. Sfiain. 

* Piopoiltion of the Amhasiadors, Nov, 29, iiiJ. 

' R<ply to (he AmlKuiadors' Proposilion, Dec 2. Dated ^?*|; - ^ 
« the King, Dec. 6, itid. 



demand, and one which is impracticable, on account of the 
Philip re- great obligations under which his Catholic Majesty 
^S.« 5ir ''^^ towards him. This was said to the Prince of 
Emperor. Walcs whcu the matter was discussed here ; and 
lately the same declaration was repeated by the Marquis of 
Inojosa to the King of Great Britain, when, at his last audience, 
they were conversing on the subject, and his Majesty declared 
himself satisfied. 

" As to the alliance and amity required, and the novelty of 
introducing the setdement of this question as a condition of 
the marriage, it is answered that this business of the settlement 
of the Palatine's affairs has altogether changed both in form 
and substance by this new and unexpected course which the 
ambassadors have attempted to introduce, it being now asked 
as a condition of the marriage. On this point, therefore, his 
Majesty has nothing more to say than that he will on all occa- 
sions wish well to the prosperity of the King of Great Britain ; 
and that that which would be most conducive to his security, 
and to the better success of this business, might easily be done. 
His Majesty, therefore, replies forthwith formally to the pro- 
position made to him, that there is need of forethought ; and 
his Majesty is still considering of giving a good direction, not 
only to this business of the Palatine, but to all those matters 
from which any inconvenience may spring to the perpetuity of 
this friendship and alliance. As his Majesty looks upon this 
amity with so great affection and desire for its perfect attain- 
ment, it would be an error not to forestall and to arrange 
everything that was conducive to this end, as his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and the Prince his son did in the present 
business ; a resolution which his Catholic Majesty approves 
and praises much." ' 

Such was the answer by which James's hopes were finally 
extinguished on the side of Spain. That the insult which he 
received had sunk deeply into Philip's mind is most certain, 
but though the form of his reply would undoubtedly have been 
more courteous if the marriage had taken place, there is no 

■ Reply of the King of Spain, Dee. ^, S. P. Spain. 
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) sappoae that tfae snbstuKe voold have beeo vey 
f dfierenL To &d the King of Spain to take aznis ^aiost the 
Emperor was to ask a moral impossibitity. 

Nor was this the only rebuff to which James exposed him- 
self by his inconsiderate peisistence in a pc^ky which was, in 
^ reality, no policy at aU. On NoTember 30, he wrote 
^B If once more to his son-in-lsw, laying before him, in 
lamibctec greater detail than in his former letters, the terms 
Fnderidc ^hi^ ^g Court of Madrid had at that time agreed 
to support " We present to you," he wrote, " these propor- 
tions — to wit, in the first place, a due submission to the Em- 
peror, under convenient limitations, which first shall be granted 
and agreed in conformity to that which is noble, with a safe- 
conduct and assurance requisite and sufficient for the fiee and 
safe going and return of your person and train. This being 
done, we make you offer of a present and fitll restitution of all 
the Palatinate unto the person of your son, and that you shall 
be his administrator during your life ; and that after the death 
of the Duke of Bavaria, your son be re-established in the 
Electoral dignitj', and for the better confirming the sound 
amity and assuring your possession and enjoying of all accord- 
ing to the contract which is presently to be made ; and also to 
serve for a preparation for the bettering of the said conditions 
to your person, which will be in all likelihood when the marriage 
will be resolved and concluded to be made betwixt your eldest 
son, our grandchild, and one of the Emperor's daughters. In 
contemplation whereof they have approached a degree nearer, 
to wit, that the Electoral dignity shall come again to your person 
after the Duke of Bavaria's death. In which treaty of marriage, 
to clear the principal dilhculty, which consisted in the educa- 
tion of your son with the Emperor, we have taken from them 
all hope herein, wherein we assure ourselves you will be con- 
tent, and ore pur[iu.icil lliat he shall have his education with 
our son, and with «nU in thg presence of the Infanta, when she 
shall be at our Court." ' 
^k It is evident from these last words that James had no clear 



' The King to Kroijerlck, Nov, ac^ Cabala, 245. 






FREDERICK'S REPLY. 

idea before his mind of the state of feeling at Madrid. The 
marriage, he seems to have fancied, could be in- 
definitely deferred, with the sole result of bringing 
Philip upon his knees. Yet in one respect the uncertainty 
of his position was beginning to tell upon him. Six months 
before, he would have accompanied the scheme which his ' 
letter contained, with a threat of withdrawing his support if 
it were not accepted at once. Now everything was changed. 
His old self-confidence was gone. His favourite and his son 
had taken part against him, and the King of Spain, in whom 
he had trusted, had turned his back upon him. He, therefore, 
contented himself with recommending his son-in-law to weigh 
the arguments on both sides thoroughly, and to let him know 
the result 

Whilst he was waiting for the answer, James underwent all 
the daily torments of uncertainty. At one time he talked of 
lighting up the flames of war, and of calUng Bethlen Gabor and 
the Turks to his aid. But it was seldom that he used such 
language as this. One day his son adjured him to open his 
eyes to the trickery of the Spaniards. "What 1 " replied James, 
reproachfully, with tears in his eyes, " would you engage me in 
Deecmba. ^ "^r in my old days, and make me quarrel with 
Taik sboui Spain ? " ' To the urgent entreaties of Buckingham 
PariiaonenL and Charles that he should summon a Parliament, 
he turned a deaf ear as long as he could. At last he consented 
to name a day on which the question might be debated in the 
Council ; but when the day arrived, it only brought a message 
from James, declaring that nothing could be done till an answer 
to his last propositions had been returned from Spain. ^ 

It was not long after James heard that his demand for 
an armed intervention had been utterly rejected by Philip, 
that he received a letter from Frederick. That letter con- 
tained, as might have been expected, a complete refusal of 
the terms proposed. Nor did the exiled Prince content him- 

' Rusdorf to Frederick, Nov. 26. Ruador^ M^ntaires, i 145, 
' Rusdorf to Frederick, Dec. 16, ibid. i. 156. Conway to Buckingham, 
Dec. 20, S. P. Dim. civ. 65. 
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■elf, as he might well ha\-e done, with raising objections 10 the 
jj^ ^ marriage of his son with a Roman Catholic princess 
tnirr^y He took higher ground His own restitudon, he 
CSfrJn-" said, was a reality ; the submission to the Emperor 
was but a ceremony. The restitution must, therefore, 
precede the submission, and might well enough be perfomied 
by deputy, as he dared not trust the Emperor by placing his 
own person in his power, Frederick soon showed that what 
he really wanted was war. Now, as ever, his easily eicciled 
imagination was Blled with the wildest hopes. It was nothing 
to him that Christian had been driven headlong out of Germany 
in the autumn, and that Mansfeld, after committing unheard-of 
cruelties, was prejiaring to abandon the devastated meadon's of 
East Friesland. It »'as not, according to Frederick, his aJliatice 
with these marauders that had left him without a friend in the 
Empire, It was by his loo great readiness to seek for peace 
that his natural allies had been alienated. If James would but 
declare in his favour, the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg 
would come to his aid. The King of Denmark would be certain 
not to hang back. And if this were not enough, it was no- 
torious to all the world, that the majority of the troops which 
marched under the banners of the Catholic League were Pro- 
testants, and were more inclined to its ruin than to its preset- 

If James had merely been called upon to answer his son- 
in-law's ai^uments, he would have made short work with 
Thtcri^ such absurdities ; but, unhappily for him, he had 
comentUM. lo deal with them not in the region of logic, but in 
the region of facts. It was a fact that neither Ferdinand nor 
Philip would agree to any peace which did not give sufficient 
guarantees for the predominance of the Imperial authority and 
the supremacy of law in the Empire, It was also a fact, that 
Frederick would not agree to any peace which did not place him- 
self and the other Princes of the Empire in a position of virtual 
independence, which would enable them to retain in their 
hands the right of peace and war. The radical difference which 

' FcGdetick to the King, Dec. -, Cabaia, 246, 
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had long ago existed had now come to an open and avowed 
expression. There was a great gulf between the two, which 
no diplomatic arts, no well-intended commonplaces, could fill 
up. 

^Vhat Bristol would have said, if he had been consulted at 
this crisis, can hardly be doubted. He would have told James 
that it was no fit part for England to become the 
jamts'sduiy champion either of the religious encroachment of 
"'^'" the Emperor, or of the political anarchy of Frederick, 

and that it was his duty as a statesman and as an honest man 
to remain neutral, at least for the present, in the coming strife. 
James was not the man to say anything of the kind. Never 
having taken the trouble to master the simplest elements of the 
political question, he had boasted again and again, with his 
accustomed garrulity, that he would accomplish everything 
upon which he had set his heart. Frederick and Ferdinand 
should be once more fast friends ; his son-in-law, without any 
effort of his own, should again enjoy his lands and his honours ; 
the marriage tie, which bound the Prince of Wales to the 
Infanta, was to be the bond of amity within which pacified 
Europe would be encircled. Now that all this bright vision 
had faded away, and in its stead there stood the furies of war 
and faction hounding on the suffering millions to their ruin, 
how could he stand forth and acknowledge his blindness? 
How could he even comprehend, with his poor confused 
brain, in what his blindness really consisted? There was 
nothing left for him but to give way at once, to allow his son 
and his favourite, with the nation at their backs, to work their 
will, whatever it might be. 

Accordingly, on December 28, James signed the warrant 
Dec. is. commanding the Lord Keeper to issue writs for a new 
S^OTiS' Parliament.' On the goth, he despatched a courier 
D«. 30. to Bristol, reproving him for his conduct in agreeing 
Brisioi."*^ to the betrothal, and ordering him to return imme- 
diately to England to give an account of his behaviour.* 

The same courier conveyed a long letter to Aston, written 
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' The King to Williams, Dec. 28, Hackil, 173. 
' The King to Bristol, Dec. 30, S. F. Sjktin. 
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Vin a {p'catcT state of bewilderment than usuaL James ra, 
beyond ail measure, astonished at the interpietaiiaB 
•uMtiMW. put by the Spaniards on his order for postpcmingflt 
betrothal. Both he and his son were more thaji ever amiaii 
for the marriage. He had never meant to make the assanm 
for which he asked a condition of the niarriage with the In&na 
He only intended it to be ' as a fruit and blessing of the allianct 
with her, and an eternal pawn to this people of the constancj 
and faithful execution of that King's promises, and our expec- 
tation grounded upon those promises.' 

James might write in this style as much as he pleased ; bol 
it was none the less certain that the Spanish match was at in 
Judm'. c"d. Nor was that the only thing which had passed 
luSiyatVn ^^-'V ^''^''^ Hic worM of reality in those last dap 
™^' of December. For fifteen months more James was 

to sit upon the throne, and men would continue to style hint 
King of England ; but in the eyes of those who think more of 
the actual possession of power than of its semblance, he ceased 
to rule when he issued orders for the convocation of a Parlia- 
ment. On that day the reign of Buckingham began. 

So miserable had been the failure, so rapid the downfall of 
that self-suificient monarch, that it is difficult to give him credit 
Characicr of f''^ those good intentions which were marred by die 
Jiispolicy. cloudiness of his intellect and the infirmity of his 
will. Vet even to him belongs a place amongst those who 
heralded the dawn of the new eraj when difference of religioa 
should no longer be regarded as a motive for war. Intolerant 
of opposition to his personal claims, he had now and again 
appeared on the stage as a persecutor. He had struck at 
Puritans on the one hand, and at Roman Catholics on the 
Other ; but his tendency was towards peace and quiet, and not 
towards violence ; and, stained as his foreign policy was through- 
out with selfish aims, no candid mind will fail to recogiuse in 
it an effort — ignorant and ineff'ectua! it may be, but still an 
I effort — towards that better day when the spiritual and etem^ 
■topes and consolations of mankind would cease to form a 
Rallying cry for blood-stained armies. It was by the conscious- 
HteEs that in this at least they stood upon a common ground, 
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t and not by any mere cringing adulation of the crowned monarch, 

ithat he succeeded in attacliJng to his throne the two most 
prescient statesmen of his age ; and that he counted Bacon and 
Bristol amongst his ministers. 
L Of the two men, it is to Bristol rather than to Bacon that 

i we turn as the representative of the higher tendencies of his 
I Bacon and ^S^- The sweep of Bacon's thoughts was too wide, 
- Brfsioi. whilst he was too often oblivious of that which was 
actually passing before his eyes not to render him a figure apart, 
whose position must be laid down in the chart of time on the 
chfliacKrof scale of centuries rather than of years. The mind 
Bmtoi, Qf Bristol, on the other hand, was intensely practical : 
no visions of future glory thronged before his eyes ; no general 
conceptions of law or policy ever exercised his intellect. From 
the hundreds of his letters which have been preserved, it would 
be difficult to reconstruct the theory upon which he acted ; 
but he had that strong power of intuition which is accorded to 
some men, by which they are enabled to single out from all 
others the one predominant evil which is weighing down upon 
their time, and to discern instinctively the remedies which 
alone are applicable. Gradually as we read the long series of 
his despatches, the grand form of the noble-hearted man stands 
revealed before us, and we see him ever varying his means, as 
events drifted before him with their changing forms, but never 
losing sight of the object at which he aimed. 

If his own unalloyed wishes could have been carried into 
execution, Bristol would gladly have seen a gradual modification 
His earij- of ^^^ harsh treatment to which the English Catholics 
ncgaiiaiioni. were exposed, and he would have based his foreign 
policy upon a friendly understanding with Spain, which would 
have made a Continental war impossible. It was not his fault that 
this friendly understanding was exchanged for a marriage treaty, 
and for some time he seems to have exercised whatever in- 
fluence he might possess in restricting within the narrowest 
limits the concessions which it would be requisite to make. 
For many years both he and his master concurred in refus- 
ing to make any express stipulation for those be)'ond the 
pale of the Infanta's household, though they were willing to 
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promise that, as a matter of fiivour, the lot of the Englisi 
Catholics should be alleviated. It was on this rock that the^ 
negotiations had almost split when the war in Germany broke 
out. A Protestant Prince, in the hope of protecting the fol- 
lowers of his own creed, engaged in a rash attempt to overturn 
the whole political fabric of the Empire, without even proposing 
to substitute anything stable in its room. Borne back by the 
almost universal indignation which his rashness had excited, he 
was wandering about a fiigitive, whilst the victorious Emperor 
His mission ^^^ Converting his recovered power into an engine of 
10 Germanj'. religious persecution. It was at this moment that the 
English statesman stepped upon the scene. Seizing at a glance 
the difficulties of the work of pacification, he proposed a com- 
promise, which, whether it were logically defensible or not, 
would have been in the highest degree satisfactory to the vast 
majority of the German nation. Let the Emperor, he said in 
effect, blot the past out of his memory, and replace his rival in 
the position which he occupied before the war ; let Frederick 
not only renounce the title of King of Bohemia which he had 
assumed, but let him, by making due submission to the Em- 
peror, abandon the right of private war within the limits of the 

That such a compromise would have conduced alike to the 
peace of Europe and the independence of Protestantism it is 
impossible to doubt. Relieved from the dread of anarchy, 
Lutherans and Calvinists would have presented a united front 
to Catholic aggression, and the provocation which in the end 
roused the opposition by which the Imperial power was crushed, 
would never have been given. Unhappily the English Ambas- 
sador stood alone. His master had sent him to speak words 
of wisdom, but had taken no care to support his representa- 
tions by the argument of the sword ; and he therefore hastened 
back to England to hurry on those preparations which had 
been too long delayed. The flames of war were already blazing 
behind him. Ferdinand could see no law but the written one, 
and no basis of authority excepting the Church of Rome. 
Frederick had thrown himself into the arms of a needy adven- 
turer, who was prepared, in order to advance his own ends, to 



spread fire and slaughter over the fair fields of his native 
land. 

The day when Parliament was dissolved without granting a 
penny to the public service, must have been the saddest in 
the life of the patient, much- enduring man. Every apparent 
difficuhy had been surmounted, and all opposition had been 
silenced, when he saw his dearest hopes wrecked on his 
sovereign's infirmity of temper. 

It would have been well for him if his public career had 
ended there. After his return to Spain he was rather hoping 
His rfiurn against hope than pursuing any rational scheme. He 
10 Spain. learned to look with trust upon Spanish promises, 
though he had no longer the hope which he had once cherished, 
that his master would stand forward to enforce their perform- 
ance. Yet, after all, his error was the error of a noble mind. 
He could not bear to think that others were less honest or less 
clear-sighted than himself. Against Frederick he maintained 
that no peace was to be had unless he would restore the reign 
of order in the Empire. Against Ferdinand and Philip he 
maintained that no peace was to be had without guarantees for 
religious independence. For the sake of the benefits which 
would be accorded to the English Catholics, Spain would, he 
trusted, support htm in imposing his compromise upon Germany, 
and it was only too late that he learned how unconquerable 
was the perversity of Frederick's nature, whilst he never learned 
at all that the Spanish ministers had been aiming, not merely 
at the alleviation of the sufferings of the few Catholics who 
were left in England, hut at the reduction, by fraud or by force, 
of England hefcelf to the creed of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thus it came to pass that Bristol saw the barque which bore 
his political fortanesgo down before his eyes; wrecked, not as he 
Failure of himself imagined, upon the petulance of Buckingham 
hishopcB. ;jji(j the imbecility of Charles, but upon the inherent 
difficulties of the task which he had undertaken. The terms 
which he proposed may easily be criricised, and might probably 
have been amended with advantage ; but his chief fault was 
that he attempted to impose terms at all upon those who were 
unwilling to assent to any reasonable compromise whatever. 
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offer, he said, he could not but esteem as it deserved, but it 
Bristol's troubled him more than the malice of his enemies 
"p^y- had ever done ; for against that he could appeal to 

the securitj- of a good conscience and of his sovereign's justice; 
whereas what had now been said to him forced him to consider 
whether he had not been serving Spain rather than his own 
country. Spain, he proceeded to say, was not indebted to him 
the value of a leaf of paper. Whatever he had done, he had 
done because he thought it to be the best for England. He 
went home perfectly contented, and fully satisfied that he would 
meet with justice and protection from his sovereign. He was 
not, therefore, under the necessity of seeking the favour of 
another Prince, To speak plainly, he ended by saying, he 
would rather offer himself to the slaughter in England than be 
Duke of Infantado in Spain.' 

A few days later, on January aS, Bristol took formal leave 
of Philip. When his audience was at an end, the King drew 
jac. ifl. from his own finger a valuable ring to present to 
iH^wor ^^^ ambassador, an honour before unheard of at the 
I'liiiip- Spanish Court. The next day Philip left Madrid for 
Seville on a journey of inspection into the state of the navy. 
It was the public signal that, though no formal notice had 
been given, the marriage treaty was practically at an end. 

Whatever Bristol may have thought of the causes of his 
failure, he had at least a clear presentiment of its results. " I 

, will heartily pray to God,'' he had written, in one of his 

Dtccmber. last letters from Madrid, " to prevent that miserable 
n.enfo'f'" '' storm which is like suddenly to be raised in Christen- 
tonung cvQ. ^Qj^^ jf j( ijg nQj speedily prevented by His especial 
goodness."^ The war now about to blaze up once more 
from its smouldering ashes was indeed of such a nature that 
no one, acquainted with the real merits of the parties, could 
look upon without horror. On one side the cause of German 
nationality and of legal order was bound in an inextricable 
bond with an ecclesiastical despotism which was sapping the 

I Account oflhcofTera made byOlivares, Jon. ^* iSa^, Sberhome MSS. 
' Bristol to Calvert, Jan. 22, 1624, S. P. Sj:am. 
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root of ail moral and intellectual vigour. On the other side 
was a Protestanrism which had lost all respect for law, and 
which had allied itself with the selfish greed of princes, and 
with the marauding instincts of the plunderers by whom the 
honourable name of soldiers was disgraced. The coming 
miseries of that war were beyond even Bristol's 
ofiheThiny visioa The help which Charles was eager to 
"^ "' render to his brother-in-law proved to be vain. No 
cause could support the accumulated burden of Frederick's 
incapacity, of Charles's weakness, and of the selfishness of 
Mansfeld and Christian ; but when the victory had been won 
by the sword of Tilly, and the whole of Northern Germany lay 
at the Emperor's feet, then was revealed in turn the incapacity 
of Ferdinand to become the second founder of the Empire. 
He might have been the head of a united Germany ; he might 
have given renewed life to the old national institutions, and 
have made the cold and calculating aggressions of Richelieu 
and of Louis XIV. impossible. Lorraine and Alsace would still 
have remained German soil, and, what was of far greater conse- 
quence, two centuries of moral and political anarchy would 
have been spared to the noble German nation. Unhappily 
Ferdinand was still the Ferdinand of old. By the Edict of Resti- 
tution he replaced the two religions upon that legal basis which, 
in his eyes, was all in all. In the composition of his mind 
there was no room for the political element which weighs the 
feelings, the hopes, the passions of men before proceeding to 
action. He cared little that his extremity of law was held by 
half the nation to be the extremity of injustice. Therefore i; 
was that, instead of standing, as he might have stood, at the 
head of a united people, he found himself coercing a divided 
nation by the sword of an army which represented nothing but . 
a faction. And what an army it was 1 Mansfeld and Christian J 
were no longer alive, and their misdeeds had ceased to be a 1 
terror to German citizens and peasants. Frederick was living ] 
in hopeless exile, unrcgretted and forgotten. It was round 
\Vallenstein, the general who represented the majesty of the 
Imperial name, and the cause of order against anarchy, that 
every element of disturbance gathered. During the first years 
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of strife, men of every creed had cast yearning eyes towards 
him who wore the crown of the Ottos and the Fredericks, to 
seek for that help which might reduce the chaos into order 
They would never look with hope to Vienna Th 

Empire had survived external contempt and in 1 d 1 
tion ; but the iniquities of Wallenstein laid it in h d 

For a moment, the avenging arm of the gre. S d ts 
raised to redress the balance of the war, and t blah 

the Empire upon a Protestant basis. With h 
construct as well as to destroy, it is probable th f h h d 
been bom a German prince, he might have d h 

head of a new and happier era. As \\ was, his , f 

his days had been prolonged, was predestined to failure. It 
was the last effort, almost till our own day, to establish any 
national order in Germany. After him came that waste and 
howling wilderness, resounding with shrieks and bitter cries, and 
filled with the struggles of brutal and degraded beings who 
seemed in form alone to resemble human kind. The hideous 
misery of that war, if war it can be called, no writer would 
willingly descend to recount ; no reader would care to hear 
recited. 

Yet, if Bristol was in the right in holding thai the sword 
of England could not be drawn in such a war to the advantage 
F«iing in of herself or of the Continent, he was scarcely con- 
Engiand. scious of the wide basis upon which rested that 
uneasy dissatisfaction with the existing state of things which 
had spread amongst all classes of the population at home ; 
for he was hardly aware how completely the conditions of 
European politics had changed since he first arrived at Madrid 
in (61 1. Then the evil, before which the rising 
n intellect of the time shrank with horror, was the 
oi progress, prolongation of the religious strife. Everywhere the 
tendency of the age was towards an obliteration of the line 
drawn with such marked distinctness between the two creeds. 
In the field of speculation, the historian of the progress of 
tolerance can point to the spread of the Arminian theory. In 
the field of practical politics, he can trace the growing prepon- 
derance of political over theological arguments for persecution. 
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I Differing -in everything else, Pym and Ferdinand II. would 
have agreed in repudiating the notion that a heretic ought to be 
imprisoned or put to death simply because he was a heretic 

Before 1623 a great change had passed over the scene. 
Divide the blame as we may, the fact was undoubted that the 
old religion was encroaching upon Protestant soil. The evil 
most to be dreaded was no longer the continuance of war, 
but the imminence of defeat. In Germany the rashness of 
Frederick had betrayed the key of the Protestant position into 
Catholic hands. In England the weakness of James had 
granted to Spain a basis of operations against his own faith. 
For the interests of the human race, a barrier must be raised 
against the great enemy of its progress. 

It was this alteration of circumstances, far more than his 
personal quarrel with Buckingham, which threw Bristol into 
discordance with the spirit of the age. Partly from the habitual 
deference to the home government which is the inevitable law 
of an ambassador's life, partly from his own mental constitu- 
tion, his eyes were fixed too exclusively upon the horrors of a 
religious war. He saw all that was evil in those who had 
aroused it. He did not see that resistance to Catholic supre- 
macy was rapidly becoming a necessity. He adopted, without 
a thorough examination of their ultimate tendencies, schemes 
for pacitication which had not originated with himself, but 
which, faulty as they were, might perhaps lead to the consum- 
ation which he so ardently desired. 

In truth, the balance of the two religions was only to be 
redressed by means which did not lie within the sphere of 
, Bristol's intellect. No candid person can survey 
Pro- the world at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
™" tury without acknowledging that as far as the leaders 
were concerned, moral superiority was not on the Protestant 
side. It would be an insult to Ferdinand, to Maximilian, 
and to Tilly, to compare them for an instant with Frederick 

with Mansfeld. Even Philip IV. and Olivares were 
superior to their English visitors. Liars as they were, they 
hoped to achieve by their falsehoods something more than the 
gratification of their immediate interests, or of their personal 
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vanity. The great question which the Protestants of that age 
were called upon to solve was the eternal question which 
presents itself to all who have embraced freedom in any fonn. 
AVould they regard their liberty as a means by which to grasp 
the conception of a higher order than they had known before ? 
Would they learn discipline and obedience? Would they 
reverence law, and count truth as a most precious jewel ? If 
they couid do this, then the victories of Wimpfen and Hochst 
and Stadtloo would have been won in vain. If not, the world 
would turn in disgust to the stillness of Papal absolutism, that 
it might escape from the miseries which the abuse of liberty 
had set before it. 

Such was the question which Germany had failed to com- 
prehend, but to which England was ready to respond. The 
men of that generation were prepared to build upon the 
foundations of that reverence at once for justice and for 
freedom which the events of centuries had laid deep in the 
English character. The world was to learn that there were 
men who were ready to suffer and to die, if need be, on behalf 
of principles more true, and of an order more fruitful of good 
and noble life than anything which Ferdinand and Maximilian 
had found it possible to conceive. From the study of Bacon, 
from the parsonage of George Herbert, from the pulpit of 
Baxter, from the prison of Eliot, a light was to break forth, 
splendid in its multiplicity of colour and of brilliancy, which 
would teach the world to shrink from anarchy and despotism 
alike, and to entrust the treasure of its mora! and intellectual 
progress to ordered liberty. 

How long the conflict in which England was about to 
engage would last, and to what issues it might finally be con- 
Posiiion of ducted, it was impossible to foretell. But to anyone 
chariH. ■vi\ia, hke Bristol, had a fyA\ knowledge of the events 
which had recently been passing in Spain, it must have been 
evident that the league which appeared to be springing up 
between the Prince of Wales and the English nation could not by 
any possibility be longlived. It was to no purpose that Charles 
had listened to the explosion of loyalty which had greeted his 
return ; it was to no purpose that he found himself acci- 
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The young man's dream "which had hghted Charles and Bucking- 
ham on their way to Madrid, had been pleasant enough while 
,6j]. it lasted. All difficulties, personal and political, were 
Bll^khghUl ^° vanish away before the magic of their presence. 
iii Spun. The King of Spain would, for the sake of his future 
aon-in-Iaw, compel the Emperor to surrender the Palatinate, 
and the strife which had desolated Germany for five years 
would be composed as easily as a lovers' quairel. The King's 
sister, brought up in the most bigoted attachment to the faith 
of her childhood, would give her heart as well as her hand to 
(he heretic prince whose person she loathed, and whose religion 
she detested. Of the two, Buckingham, not being himself iti 
love, had been the first to discover the mistake. Quick to 
take offence at the slightest discourtesy offered to him, he was 
not long in perceiving that the Spaniards meant to make the 
most of their opportunity, and to deliver over the Infanta, if 
Ihcy delivered her over at all, only upon conditions which 
would be insupportable to the English people. Whilst Charles 
had been hanging about Philip's court, and promising anything 
short of his own apostasy, Buckingham had been quarrelling 
with the Spanish ministers, and urging the Prince to return to 
England as soon as possible. 
1^^^ When at last Charles had convinced himself that his con- 
^^B ^ad been made in vain, and that, whatever he might 

^^K • be allowed to carry the Infanta with him to 

^H Buckingham was more strongly confirmed 

H Si ] 
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than ever. Buckingham's life was so completely bound up with 
his life, aod Buckingham's objects were for the most part so 
Their wat- f^Lilly served by promoting his young master's wishes, 
litedesigBi. that differences of opinion were seldom hkely to 
arise between them. Now that a difference had arisen, 
Charles had proved to be in the wrong, whilst Bucking- 
ham had proved to be in the right, and that too on a 
point on which Charles might well think that his friend 
had been more jealous for his honour than he had been him- 
self 

Both Charles and Buckingham had come back with the full 
persuasion that they had been duped by the Spaniards, and with 
a full determination to take their revenge. To the heated 
imagination of the youthful politicians, the re-conquest of the 
Palatinate seemed very easy. In fact, the enterprise was one 
of exceeding difficulty. Not only was the position of Spain and 
the Imperialists exceedingly strong, but there were elements of 
disunion at work amongst the opponents of the House of Austria 
which would go far to make the task of organising a successful 



The first task, however, which offered itself to Buckingham 
was harder in appearance than in reality. It might seem 
jomeide- easier to drag Theseus from his seat of pain than 
"wiirihe" '" move James to a declaration of war. A lover 
Klaiirait. ^f pgace by temperament and by force of reason, 
he knew too well what faults had been committed on both 
sides to be eager to join in the doubtful fray. Great, too, as 
was the influence exercised over him by his favourite and his 
son, it is hardly likely that this alone would have sufficed to 
overcome his reluctance to embark on so arduous an under- 
taking. In 1620, in spite of his unwtlhngness to displease those 
with whom he was in continual intercourse, Charles and 
Buckingham, backed by the almost unanimous voice of his 
Council and his Court, had in vain urged him to take part in 
the strife. At the close of 1623 he was no longer in a posi- 
tion to offer resistance. His plan for settling the affairs of 
Germany with the help of Spain had broken down completely. 
Even he was driven to acknowledge that that path was no 
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r open to him, and that if the Palatinate was to 
^ iccovered at all, it must be recovered by force of arms. The 
only question for hiai to ask himself, therefore, was whether he 
was willing to abandon all hope of its recovery, and this he 
was decidedly not prepared to do. The abandonment of his 
' daughter and her children, from considerations of state policy, 
was so grievous to him, that, though Buckingham would doubt- 
less have much moral and physical inertness to combat, he 
could always make use of the King's real desire to recover the 
Palatinate as a lever to move him in the direction of decisive 

1 January 1624, James to a great extent yielded himself 
I into the hands of Buckingham. The marriage ceremony at 
Madrid had been postponed under circumstances 
which made it almost a matter of certainty that it 
I pr^araiiani. would never be heard of agairL Bristol, the chief 
supporter of the alliance, was recalled from his embassy in 
Spain, and the Earl of Oxford, who had been confined in the 
Tower for nearly two years on account of a violent attack 
upon Gondoraar's influence, was set at liberty. Writs were 
issued for a new Parliament. Once more, as in 1620, am- 
bassadors were ordered to make ready to start in every direction. 
This time they were to be the messengers, not of peace, but of 
war. Sir Isaac Wake was to stir up the Duke of Savoy and the 
Republic of Venice. Sir Robert Anstruther was to wait upon 
the Princes of Northern Germany and the King of Denmark. 
Sir James Spens would do the like office with the King of 
Sweden. The States- General were invited to send commis- 
sioners to negotiate a close alliance, and the invitation was 
made more attractive by a letter in which Conway was allowed 
imprudently to represent the plot which had been hatched 
between Buckingham and Gondomar for the partition of the 
territory of the Republic as a mere unauthorised suggestion of 
Spanish iniquity.' 

These steps, important as they were, formed only part of the 

Conwiy 10 the Prince of Orange, Con\vaj' to Carleion, Jan. "■ 
S. P. SaOaHd. '' 
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great plan ivhich Buckingham had conceived. Ever since the 
war had broken out in Germany, France had given 
a passive, but not the less a real, assistance to the 
Emperor. Now, however, hints had reached Buck- 
ingham that all this might be changed. While Charles was still 
at Madrid, an English friar named Grey had formed the wild 
project of converting him ; and, when he found that he had 
no chance of success, had talked with Buckingham of his own 
influence with Mary de Medicis, and of the probability that she 
might be induced to offer her youngest daughter, the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, as a substitute for the Infanta. How far 
Buckingham gave heed to the friar's prattle it is hard to say. 
At all events Grey made his way to Paris, saw the Queen 
Mother, and was sent on by her to London, after the Prince's 
return, to explain to Buckingham her readiness to assist in 
forwarding the suggested marriage. It is true that when the 
affair came to the ears of Tilliferes, the French ambassador 
in London, both Mary and Buckingham thought it expedient 
to disavow all knowledge of the intrigue ; ' but the seed was 
already sown. James agreed to take up the project as soon as 
the treaty with Spain was definitely disposed of. In the mean- 
while it was arranged that Lord Kensington should be sent over 
to Paris to feel the ground, and to lay the foundations of a 
complete friendship between the two courts. 

Although James had thus given his consent to the opening 
of a negotiation which would leave little room for any further 
Jan. ij. understanding with Spain, his resolution was not so 
s^"i^St '^"^'^ ^ *° ^^ entirely beyond the influence of a 
bawadors. specious offer from the other side. On January 13, 
the Spanish ambassadors, Inojosa and Coloma, assured him of 
their master's anxiety to do all that was possible to regain his 
friendship. Before the end of August, they asserted, all that 
part of the Palatinate which was occupied by Spanish troops 
should be placed in his hands. Negotiations should be opened, 
at a time to be fixed by James himself, for the settlement of all 

' Tilliites to Puisieux, £^, Jan. -^, ^ Harl. MSS. 4593, fol. 3, 
16, Sj b. 
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Charles, leaving Buckingham to keep guard over his father, 
relumed to London. He assured the Commissioners that he 
would never think again of a marriage with the Infanta. All 
through the remainder of the week the discussion continued 
with unabated vigour. The Commissioners were unanimous in 
wishing to see the marriage treaty at an end, though many of 1 
them still shrank from giving an opinion in favour of war upottS 
the slight information vouchsafed to them,' ^ 

Of the nine who had originally voted against Buckingham, 
five — Calvert, Weston, Arundel, Williams, and Middlesex— had 
already declared against the summoning of a Parlia- 
tbfo^i^- ment, and were all, for various reasons, the advocates 
^°°' of peace. Pembroke, Chichester, Hamilton, and 

Lennox had always been counted as opponents of the Spanish 
alliance ; but they agreed with the other five in thinking that 
if Frederick's son could be removed from his father' 
ence, and educated, not indeed at Vienna, but at the English. I 
Court, his claims to the succession of the Palatinate might per- J 
haps be acknowledged by Spain and the Emperor.* In Pem- , 
broke's case, especially, the hesitation to support Buckinghar 
was so urjexpected that it was accounted for at the time i 
proceeding from jealousy of the favourite's exclusive influence 
with the Prince. There may have been some truth in thi^l 
but motives of public policy may have had still more to do w 
his behaviour. Himself a man svithout ambition, the riches 
peer in England, and universally regarded as the model of 9'j 
chivalrous English gentleman, he had watched Buckingham'*" 
career with deep distrust Only a few months before, he h ' 
been required, as a Privy Councillor, to swear to the observance 
of the Spanish treaty, and to take part in the negotiations 
which followed for a peaceful settlement of the Continents 
dispute. He was now expected, without being told the reasoa | 
why, to swing round with his eyes shut in the other direc-' ) 

' Tilliires to Pujsieux, j,^ - ^^ , BaH. MSS. 4593, fol, 35. Valaresso K 
Ihe Doge, "r^i Vf- Transcripts. Hacket's list of the Commissioaet*- | 
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tion. Was he without inquiry to give his vote for a war which 
might possibly be justifiable, but which, to all appearance, 
was being urged on by Buckingham's temper rather than 
by his reason? No wonder that he was heard to say that 'if 
the Spaniards performed the conditions agreed on, he saw not 
how the King, in honour, could fall from the conclusion, nor 
himself in conscience ; being sworn to see all observed in his 
power,' He confided to Inojosa his hope that Buckingham 
might, with the help of the King and of the coming Parliament, 
be stripped of that power which he had so grievously misused.' 
To the Venetian ambassador, who exhorted him to make up 
his differences with Buckingham for the sake of the common 
cause of all European states, he replied that internal enemies 
must be dealt with before external ones. The cause which 
they had both at heart would be better served without Bucking- 
ham than with him.' 

Pembroke, however, was not a man to persist long in oppo- 
sition. His character was wanting in that robustness which is 
Pcmhroko needed for such a task. Again and again in the 
gives way. coursB of his Career we find him clashing with Buck- 
ingham ; but a few words from the King or the Prince were 
always enough to soothe his easy temper, and he would be 
again on the old footing, giving the support of his respected 
name to a policy which he distrusted. 

This time at least, it seemed as if Pembroke had made up his 
mind to resist to the end. Yet in a few days, he and the rest of 
the Commissioners agreed in a temporising answer, to 
iht Cwiimis- the effect that they did not see that the King ought 
sonen. j^ j^^ contented with the Spanish answer about the 

Palatinate, or to amuse himself any longer about the marriage. 
The original question concerning the propriety of going to war 
was left unanswered.^ It was not long before the Prince used 

' Tnojosa to Philip IV., ^™' " , Madrid Palace Library. 
» Chamberlain 10 Carleton, Jan. 31, S. P. Dom. clvili. 72. VaUresso 
to Ihe Doge, j^°"' - ^ i Feb. ~ , Ven. Transcript!. 

' TiUiirea to Puiaeox, p^^^^i ^"rl. MSS. 4593, fol. 35, 
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his authority to reconcile Pembroke and Buckingham ; and 
before the session opened the malcontent earl had changed 
into an unwavering supporter of the Government. 

Between James and his son, the difference was one as 
well of principle as of temperament. Charles, entirely devoid 
as he was of any general conception of the course of 
uger (or Europcan politics, had no eyes for anything except 
'™'' the insults to which he had been subjected in Spain, 

and the miserable condition of his sister. The only remedy, 
he bade Lennox assure his father, was war. James could at 
least regard the question from a higher point of view, if he 
could not succeed in discovering a fitting solution. "God be 
my witness," he said to Lennox, who had brought this message 
from the Prince, "that I never did, nor ever can desire any- 
thing, except my salvation, so much as the peace of Christendom 
and the good of my kingdom ; and these can only be secured 
by the Sjianish marriage." When the reply was conveyed to 
Charles, the Prince told one of his confidants, that he could 
never forget the dishonour which he had received in Spain. It 
was his father's fault that he had not yet taken complete ven- 
geance. He hoped this would soon be rectified : if not, he 
should be king one day, and he would then give himself no rest 
till he had completely ruined Spain.' On the whole, however, 
Charles had good reason to be satisfied with his father's conduct 
There were from time to time, indeed, fits of hesitation and reluc- 
tance; and rumours reached the ears of those interested in such 
tidings, that James had declared himself to be tired of Buck- 
ingham.* But such rumours, if there was any truth in them at 
all, did not reveal the whole truth. The moment that James 
gave a serious thought to the matter, he knew that if he was 
to recover the Palatinate, Buckingham's way was the only way 
open to him, and that the Spanish proposals had but to be fully 
stated to be rejected. Just at this time the same proposals 
which had been made by Spain in the preceding autumn were 

' loojosa to Philip IV., Feb. ^, Madrid Palace Library, 
' Vaisresso to the Doge, ^'^^ ^, Vin. Transcripit. 
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brought before him from another quarter. A Capuchin friar, 
. . travelling under the assumed name of Francesco 
of Delia della Rota, appeared in England, with offers from 
^""^ the new Elector of Bavaria. The Elector, like the 

Emperor, was ready to yield much for the sake of peace. The 
only difference in their terms was, that whilst Ferdinand required 
that Frederick's son and heir should be educated at Vienna, 
Maximilian required that he should be educated at Munich, 
or, if James preferred it, under some Catholic prince elsewhere. 
Of course there was much said about offering all possible safe- 
guards for the boy's religion; but what was the value of such 
safeguards to a youth brought at the most impressionable age 
within the circle of the ideas of the Catholic priesthood ? ' 

To this plan James gave a distinct refusal ; but it was 
easier for him to see what was not to be done than to decide, 
The breach fof himself and others, what he wished to do. As 
refil^d^o ^^^ Commissioners would not setde his difficulties 
PariLameni. foj (jj^^^ {de whole question was referred to the 
coming Parliament 

By the time the consultations of the Commissioners were 
brought to a close the elections were almost completed. In 
Theeiee- Ordinary times the House of Commons was brought 
iiont, jjjjQ existence under very composite influences. In 

the counties the choice of the great landowners weighed heavily 
upon the freeholders. In the smaller boroughs the owner of 
some neighbouring manor, to whom the citizens were bound 
by the obligations of ancestral courtesy, or immediate interest, 
could often dispose of the seat at his pleasure. The Govern- 
ment, too, was not without influence. The boroughs of 
Lancashire and the sea-coast towns of Kent, for instance, were 
in the habit of returning nominees of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, or of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. In this 
way the House came to represent not merely the mass of 
electors, but also the effective strength of the nation. The men 
who took part in its debates were men who were accustomed as 

' Rusdorf, Mimmra, \. 156-339. Inojosa to Philip IV., Feb, -' 
Madrid Paiaie Library. 
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magistrates, or in other ways, to lake their share in the bnsiKS 
I of government. They were in the habit of acting andeirespoo- 
' sibility — in the habit, too, of attempting to render their actions 
aubvervient to the national good Their election was veiy fe 
from being a mere form. When measures are pnaposed in the 
course of this and the following years, the leaders of Uie assemUt, 
again and again, in spite of the lack of reporters, make use of 
the argument, "What will our constituents say ? " as the be9 
rejoinder possible. For some years, as political escilemem 
had increased, there had been a tendency in the eleclos to 
shake off the control to which they had hitherto to some efloit 
submitted, and to require independence as the one thing need- 
ful. In the present instance the name of courtier was the surest 
passport to rejection, and in many places candidates supported 
by Buckingham, or even by the Prince, were left unchosen.' 

In two cases James was desirous of overruling indi reedy the 
choice of the constituencies. He had a lively recollection of 
Coke and Coke's attitude in the last Parliament, and he seriouiiy 
SmUyi. designed to get rid of the old lawyer by sending him 
to Ireland, as member of a commission appointed to investigate 
the state of that country. He destined for the same employ- 
ment Sir Edwin Sandys, whose opposition to the Court was 
of earlier date than Coke's. The step, however, was too palp- 
ably unwise to be insisted on, and both Coke and Sandys were 
allowed to take their seats.' 

Parliament had been summoned for February 12, but was 

put off till the 16th, because, as men amused themselves by 

F.b. ,6. saying, the King had not yet made up his mind what 

Dtflihof to reply to the Spanish ambassadors.^ On the i6ri) 

'"°'' it was again postponed, on account of the death of 

James's old friend and kinsman, the Duke of Lennox.* 

' Valaresso to [he Doge, Fet). ^-j, Vtn. Transcripts. 
* These are the only Pailiament names in the commission [Rymer 
*■ 53l)< OT in Chamberlain's contemporaij letters. 
■ Salvelti's NaiiS'LttUr, Feb. -. 

*■ Hacket is qnite mistaken io sqpposing {i. 174) thai there U an eiTOi 
'15 letter in which Williams advised Buckingham Iq 




OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

The speech with which James opened his last Parliamenl 
was couched in a tone of unusual hesitation. The old self- 

P^j^ J confidence with which, in his happier days, he had 
Optnmgof sought to school his hearers into submission, had 

ai .amem. gjjjjj^iy [gf^. [,jj„_ Convinced at last that peace could 
no longer be maintained unless he abandoned as unattainable 
the object for which he had striven so long, and yet shrinking 
with his whole soul from opening the floodgates of war, he 
The King's ^^s equally unwilling to turn his back upon his old 
spiKh. poUcy, or to enter heartily upon a new one. Casting 

himself upon the compassion of his hearers, be pleaded before 
them the anxiety with which he had striven to deserve his 
people's love ; and told the Houses how, as a pledge of his con- 
fidence in them, he was come to ask their advice in the greatest 
matter that ever could concern any king. He had hoped to settle 
peace abroad and at home. But he now knew what the pre- 
tensions of Spain really were. The whole story would be told 
them by his Secretaries, who would be assisted by the Prince 
and Buckingham. "When you have heard it all," he added, 
" I shall entreat your good and sound advice, for the glory 
of God, the peace of the kingdom, and weal of my children, 
Never king gave more trust to his subjects than to desire their 
advice in matters of this weight ; for I assure you ye may 
freely advise me, seeing of my princely fidelity you are invited 
thereto." 

Having thus removed the prohibition which had brough 
about the dissolution of the last Parliament, James turned to a 
Ex lains subjcct on which his hearers were peculiarly sensitive, 
whai h' i™ " I pray you," he said, "judge me charitably as you 
ihe Caiho- will have me judge you ; for I never made public nor 
private treaties but I always made a direct reserva- 
tion for the weal public and cause of religion, for the glory of 
God and the good of my subjects. I only thought good some- 
times to wink and connive at the execution of some penal 
statutes, and not to go on so rigorously as at other times ; but 

accept the office of Lord Steward. It was written after Hamiltoo'a death 
in 1625, and will be noticed in its proper place. 
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tBiy hiM, aor ipadt fc vfdh 19' 

MM dolb not shr^ «K dK ip«, bK flBBH 
btUik, and wittiww die lyat. S^xkans 
U ruA Iwund to eatry a 
fx'/AAkfiH, bni fMjr 
hand* b« not off the 

lludt wutdt wtrt way bt faiM beiip a bfl amdim: 
MtnUtlon of the pMt acsocndoafc ft«A^«ae«h 

ucordtQCewitfairitM janes kad-BHAetf ivdK, ail 
jurMN/" wen noi very br ton Am aAn^ fcp 
***** *"** of Inuginatioo, be n^ kaw tmatA M 
dOfw. Theyf(iveaii>cciir9ieaeaMmafkiBfa9C( 
tn i6>o ; And when, in 1693, he went nncb i»iii— «^ fe i^ ^ 
Imm rcMrrvcd U) hioucl^ by » pratai, Oe >i^K of is 
hi* oUiffitionu, if reaton trf Mate Aodd to iiijnn ' it: 
ItUly, huwevcr, that the Comnois, if they Ind kn 
wtvM wUiry, would have Urfd it in ibe one W3f. 

After « few more words, Jame* retired fasi the aca 
hod thrown down the reins of govenmieiit, and tb^ne 
.^^ >ianding by who was eager to take them fion ks 

Eoi'i failinff hands. James, it is true, had told tlw " 
'tT^ that the information for which they wietic 
*"*"*■ would ije communicated to them by his 
with the awiiitance of Buckingham and the Pmicc 
ordinate a [jsrt would hardly have suited Buckit^hzm. Bdixe 
the aiifointed day arrived it was understood that the 
nimtton wrmld be made by the Duke, and that the Secretanes, 
atid even the I'rince himself^ would be content to give him what 
amiftancc he might n«ed. The Houses were to assemhle, not 
U usual in tht: I'ajntcd Chamber, but in the great hall of the 
Jialace, where they were accustomed to wait upon the Kipf > 
If Iluckingham had »aid, " I am the King," be could not have 
expressed himself more plainly. 

' Conway to Uuckingham, July 23, 1623, Hard-anckt S. P. L 430. 
■••p. TO. 




King, Prince, and State were all merged in that imposing 
personality. We can well imagine how he looked as he stood 
Feb. =4. there, with head erect and flashing eye, to disclose 
ham'^lm- those secrets of which so much was suspected, and 
'''■''- so little was really known. The tale which he told is 

easy to criticise, and it has been judged again and again with 
unmeasured reprobation ; but, after all, as far as it is possible 
to test it, its fault lay rather in its omissions than in its asser- 
tions. Over much of which the historian is bound to take 
account^over the folly of the journey itself — over Charles's 
reticence, as long as reticence was possible, with respect to his 
personal religion — over his solemn promises to make imprac- 
ticable concessions, Buckingham threw the discreet veil of total 
silence. On the other hand the evidence which he produced to 
show that the Spanish ministers had never seriously intended 
giving effect to their master's rash promise to aid with his arras 
in the recovery of the Palatinate was entirely conclusive. Taking 
it all in all, the narrative bears the aspect not so much of a de- 
liberate falsehood, as of the outpourings of a heart upon which 
fancy and passion had impressed their glowing pictures. When 
Buckingham ended by asking whether Spanish diplomacy should 
still be listened to, or whether, these treaties being ' set aside, 
his Majesty were best to trust to his own strength, and to stand 
upon his own feet,' he was sure to cany his hearers with him, 
and to sit down the most popular man in England.' 

One effect at least of the Spanish treaties was indelibly im- 
printed on the English mind. Bringing into prominent relief 
Ftb.a5. the connection between the Enghsh Catholics and 
^'erecSs^' the great Spanish monarchy, they had served to whet 
anis. the spirit of intolerance. Almost the first work to 

which the Commons addressed themselves was a Bill for in- 
creasing the penalties on recusancy.' 

On the z7th Weston, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
to deliver the formal report of Buckingham's narrative to the 
Lower House. Before he had time to rise, he was interrupted 
by Sir John Eliot, a member whose parliamentary experience 

■ Leril/ yBiimals, iii. 220. ' Commons' Journals, i. 718. 
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i been confined to the few weeks of the abortve s^^ 

f 1614. ^Vhe^ he sat down at the end of his maiden spad. 

Ehot must have made himself a name as the foieniis 

pohtical orator of the time. Early in life he had K 
companied Btickinghara, then an unknown TO«lh,CB 
a Contmental tour, and had received from him, when he r« 
to be Lord High Admiral of England, the appointmeni of Vice- 
Admiral of Devon. During his patron's absence in Spain, be 
had been imprisoned on an unjust charge springing out of hi 
unwearied performance of the duties of his office ; and hi> 
liberation, which was almost coincident with the Duke's rettira, 
was doubtless owing to his powerful interposition. But, «am 
and affectionate as Eliot's nature was, he was not the man :o 
allow any tie to an individual to fetter him in the performance 
of a public duty ; and though there was, for some time to come, 
no actual estrangement between him and Buckingham, it is 
probable that the retirement of the King to give place to the 
minister left a disagreeable impression on his mind. He was 10 
the iDottom of his heart an idealist To him the Parliament iras 
scarcely a collection of fallible men, just as the King was haidir 
a being who could by any possibility go deliberately astray, If 
he who wore the crown had wandered from the right path, he had 
but to listen to those who formed, in more than a rhetorical 
sense, the collective wisdom of the nation. Whoever stepped be- 
tween the King and people, whoever tendered other counsel than 
the House of Commons had to ofter, was a divider and a traitor. 

The time had not yet come when Eliot was to breathe his 
own lofty and resolute spirit into the consultations of those 
His morj around him ; but from the beginning, great as his 
wtighi. intellectual powers were, it was not by mere force of 

intellect that he won his way to distinction. It was the moral 
nature of the man, his utter self-forgetfulness, which made him 
what he was, which compelled him to risk his whole life and 
fortunes for the chance of flinging his protest into the air ; 
securely placed iniquity in high places, and which made him 
gentle and placable as the saintly men of old in the presence of 
opposition the motives of which he beheved to be pure. 

This time Eliot rose to beg the House not to forget, in the 



ELIOT COMES FORWARD. 

midst of their fresher interests, to vindicate that freedom of 
speech which had been refused them at the close of 
on frceJom the last Parliament. The privileges of the Commons, 
he argued, could not be derogatory to the King's 
honour. " The business," he said, " is the King's. The 
kingdom hath its representative in the King. In him our 
resolutions rest. We are only called hither upon either the 
general affairs of the kingdom, or the special propositions of 
his Majesty, artd thereon to deliberate and consult, not to 
conclude." The Parliament, he went on to say, was the body ; 
the King the spirit by which it was moved. " He is, in the 
metaphor, the breath of our nostrils, and the bond by which 
we are tied one to another. Then can it not be we should 
attempt against, or in anything neglect, the honour of him who 
is so much our own." ' 

Such language might have been Bacon's language. But 
the spirit in which the words were uttered was not the spirit of 
Cnmparison Bacon. To both Eliot and Bacon the Crown and 
Ba^^Md ^^ Parliament were not contracting parties, each of 
Eiiji. which was to follow its separate interest, but members 

of one common body, each fuliilling its functions for the benefit 
of the whole. But whilst Bacon specially idealised the Crown, 
Eliot specially idealised the Parliament. When the separation 
threatened to come at last, Bacon clung the more closely to the 
active ruling power, whilst Eliot trusted with unshaken confi- 
dence to the body in which popular instincts were refined under 
the influence of word and thought. Viewing from afar the 
follies and errors of the Court, he learned to believe, as no other 
man believed before or after him, in the representatives of the 
nation. For him history and philosophy concurred in bearing 
witness to the greatness of Parliaments, the living mirror of the 
perpetual wisdom of a mighty nation. 

For the sake of the King, Eliot now argued, the counsel of 
Parliament should be offered freely and without restriction. 
EUoion "More for his sake than for ours," he said, "h be- 
tpwcii.'' hoves that such liberty be allowed." Freedom of 
speech was the indispensable condition of trustworthy advice." 
' Forsler, Sir J. Eliol, i. 70, ;r, ' Forsler, Sir J. Eliot, i. 135. 
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Although the question thus raised could hanlly be pa^ 
over in silence, the leaders of the House were too anxious logtt 
ThoquMtion to the important work before them to ^ve it mu" 
eoBimiitee. encouragement The whole subject was referred 
a committee, and was never heard of again.' 

Weston was at last able to proceed with his report. H 
there had ever been any hesitation in accepting Buckingham'i 

F(i>. 16. narrative, there was none now. Inojosa and Colona 
ihTlMnfih^ had done their best to convert him into a nationJ 
■mtniudon hcro. Hunying to James, they assured him thaitf' 
Muciung- one of their master's servants had spoken of the King. 

"■ of England as Buckingham had spoken of the Kii^, 

of Spain, he would have paid the penalty with the loss of his heai 
James's only thought in the presence of the fiery Spaniards 
to shift the burthen of a reply to other shoulders than his o 
He had not been present at Whitehall, he said, when Bucking- 
ham's narrative was delivered, and he must therefore Ii 
those who heard it to justify or to condemn him. In the Hoase 

F«b, »j. of Lords, Pembroke, who had now thrown himself 
Buckingham unreservedly on Buckingham's side, led the wayia 
Pniliamoni. exculpating him, and a motion in his favour was 
unanimously carried. In the Commons the excitement was 
far greater. " In the way that Buckingham holds," said Phelips, 
" I i)ray that he shall keep his head on his shoulders to see 
thousands of Spaniards' heads either from their shoulders or in 
the seas." "And shall he !ose his head?" cried Coke. "Never 
any man deserved better of his king and country." A vote, as 
unanimous as that of the Lords, cleared Buckingham ftora 
blame in the words that he had used.* 

' Mr. FoMter thought {Sir J. Eliol, i. 143) that the speeches of AJford 
and Phclipa leave little doubt that they had received private commiuiia- 
tii>ns fioTn Buckingham. It is quite possible that some understanding hid 
been arrived at, probably through Pembrolte ; but there is no proof of 
this, and there is no necessity to resort to this explanation. According 
to Nicholas's notes [S. P. Dam. clix), of which Mr. Forster made i» 
QW, Phelips said that 'since this motion is on foot, he thinks it should not 
rest unresolved,' which looks as if he at least expected something to come 
^ ef the committee. 

' Inojosa to Philip IV., j,*^,^^-. Madrid Palaci Library. Colorua t» 



In the afternoon of the 27th the Lords took the Spanish 
treaties into consideration. Not a voice was raised in their 
Feb. i3. favour. After two days' debate, in which the Bishops 
Mid^n'^' specially distinguished themselves by their warlike 
by the Lords, zeal, it was rcsolved that, unless the Commons should 
show cause to the contrary, the King should be asked to break 
off all negotiation with Spain, both for the marriage and for the 
restoration of the Palatinate.' 

The Commons were hardly likely to show cause to the 
contrary, The great debate was opened on March i in the 
March 1. Lower House hy Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, whose 
Sud>-eni'5 official position as Surveyor of the Court of Wards, 
of policy. together with his close connection with Pembroke, 
made him a fit exponent of the coalition which had spriing up 
between Buckingham and the popular lords.* At the same 
time, his own tried devotion to the anti-Spanish policy was 
likely to secure for him the respectful attention of his hearers. 

Rudyerd, even at his best, was apt rather to skim over the 
surface of an argument than to penetrate to its depths, and 
those who look coolly back at the events of that momentous 
year may be inclined to ask whether it necessarily followed, 
because the Palatinate was not to be regained by negotiation, 
that an attempt should be made to regain it by war. That 
such doubts were felt by a few who sat there, by Weston and 
Wentworth for instance, is all but certain. But Weston had 
surrendered himself body and soul to Buckingham, and 
Wentworth, haughty and defiant as he was, had too much 
good sense to resist the majority of an excited assembly by 
argument. Those who on this occasion shared his opinions 
could probably be counted on the fingers. The objection did 
the King, vr^^. Harl. A/SS. 1583, fol. 329. Valsresso lo ihe Doge, 
March ^^, Vm. Transcri/'li. Elsing's m/a (1624-6)2. Lards' Jour- 
nals, iii. i. 333 J Cemman^ Journals^ i. 721, 

I ElsiH^s Notts {ybii^-idid), 5. 

' There is no direct evidence of this ; but the fact that he opened the 
three debates of Mitch I, II, and 19, and that the greater part of his 
advice was adopted by the King, leaves no reasonable doubt that he spoke 
with authority. 



^H^BOt come within the domain of practical politics^ i^l^l 
^r Tcrd, of all men, was the least likely lo conceive its eSBH 
For him it needed no argument to pro\-e that a bteicfa of A 1 
negotiations was tantamount to a declamtion of war and be 1 
advised the House to ' petition, that his Klajesty wonk) eilB 
into a confederacy with his friends abroad, and entkmnt I 
to re-collect and re-unite that scattered and broken torn A 1 
the religion in Germany ; that he would strengthen hts liin 
within this kingdom ; that he would send out a competent 
number of ships to discover and resist such danger as taw 
happen ; that he would really and roundly assist the Lot 
Countries; and whensoever he intends lo make war for ik I 
Palatinate, that he would make it near hand by wa j- of dii-etskm I 
to save charges, whither every younger brother that had bat I 
2ol. in his purse may go stocked for a profession and coune of j 
life; and where the Low Countries, no doubt, will be williiK I 
and ready to assist us for their own interest, which is the molin | 
of all Slates." I 

So much was said, at the commencement of the nert reim, I 
about an alleged breach of the understanding come to in this I 
session between the House of Commons and the I 
Riidyirdaiii Crown, that it is worth while to pause for a moment ] 
'"" to ask what was the nature of the demand made by I 

Rudyerd, undoubtedly with the assent, if not at the instigation, 
of Buckingham and the Prince.' Nothing can be plainer than 
that the idea of a Continental war was placed in the back- 
ground, if not negatived altogether. Diplomatic intervention 
there was to be in Germany, accompanied, perhaps, with some \ 
aid in money from the English exchequer, in order to raise an 
opposition to the Spanish and Imperialist armies. But English 
military operations were to be confined to the Low Countries, 
and whatever more was done was to take the form of a diver- 
sion, that is to say, the form of an attack by sea upon the 
Spanish fleets and the Spanish Indies. A new generation of 
Drakes and Raleighs was to be called into existence, to continue 
' Rudycid's speech, S. P. Dom. ck. 8. 
• In the next year he staled ihni he hnd not received instructiaa* from I 
l^^jlher, Fiobably his intercaursc was with Peinbruke. 1 
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the work, half-patriotic, ha.lf-piratical, which filled so large a 
space in the minds of Englishmen of that day. 

If any doubt of Rudyerd's meaning were possible, there 
could be no doubt of the feeling of the House, Of Germany 
Ftding of 3rid of German politics the Cororaons knew very little, 
■non^flbout ^"'^ ^^^ "° chance of knowing anything accurately. 
Spain. They knew, however, that Spain had been specially 

prominent in the first attack upon the Palatinate, and that she 
had been meddling in their own domestic affairs to an extent 
which had roused the disgust of all Protestant Englishmen. 
That they greatly overrated the strength of Spain in Germany, 
and as greatly underrated the strength of the Emperor and the 
Elector of Bavaria, is evident to all who know asything about 
the condition of Germany at the time ; and they were thus 
easily led to imagine that a blow struck at Spain would have 
far more important results upon the Rhine than was at all likely 
to be the case. Though it would be unfair to say that they 
disregarded the miserable condition of the Palatinate, it is 
certain that Germany held but a secondary place in their 
thoughts. It was against the intrigues of Gondomar rather 
than against the arms of Spinola and Tilly that their indigna- 
tion was specially directed. Spain, and Spain almost alone, 
was ever present to their vision. War with Spain was regarded 
as a good thing in itself, needing no further justlfi- 
flwar^iJ" cation. In the debate which followed Rudyerd's 
*"""* speech, whilst the hint which he had thrown out 

about the formation of a Protestant confederacy in Germany 
fell flat upon the House, his proposal to attack Spain was re- 
ceived with rapturous applause. " He that shall go out of the 
way that Sir Benjamin Rudyerd hath set down," said Phelips, 
" shall work in a maze, and must return thither again." " War 
only," cried Eliot, "will secure and repair us." The fleet, he 
added, might be fitted out by the help of 'those penalties 
the Papists have already incurred,' a proposal which, if it had 
been translated into figures, would have created a tyranny too 
monstrous to be contemplated with equanimity.' 

' Commons' yourmUs, i. 674, 722 j Nichalm's Kates, 
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did his language about the war differ from the plan expounded 
by Rudyerd. Rudyerd had suggested the proniotion of union 
amongst the German Princes. James went a step further, 
proposed to send them actual aid.' 

To a war with Spain, James was strongly averse. 
Carondelet, the Archdeacon of Cambrai, who was the frequenf" 

Much 9. bearer of communications to him from the Spanish 
•^^<Xal°° ambassadors, he complained bitterly of the rash 
dliei. °' utterances of his soa Charles, he said, continued to 
talk as lightly as on his first arrival of the ease with which he 
could conquer Spaia His young companions had put this 
folly into his head. As for Buckingham, he did not know what 
devil had entered into him. He was himself most anxious 
remain at peace with Spain, but it would be impossible for 
to resist his Parliament unless Philip would come to his 
by giving full and prompt satisfaction to his demands for 
restitution of the Palatinate.^ 

Two days after this conversation with Carondelet, the Coi 
mons took into consideration the speech which James 

j^, . delivered on the 5 th. Neither his demand for mom 
Dehaieinihe for the payment of his debts, nor his demand 

money for a war in Germany, found any response 
the House. In vain Weston unrolled the whole list of the 
expenses of the Crown. Rudyerd, in moving for a conferem 
with the Lords, proposed to ask their advice on the defence 
Ireland, the repair of the forts, the setting out of a fleet, 
the aid to be given to the Dutch — the four points, as men 
began to call them — but said nothing either of the King's del 
or of the German Princes, an omission which can hardly hai 
been accidental. In the debate which followed, no one rose 
recommend a war in Germany,^ England, said Coke, nc 
prospered so well as when she was at war with Spi 

' Lord^ yoiimals, iii. 253. 

' Carondelet's Report, March -2, j 

' There are two reports of this at 
the second, Wentworth of Oxford spoke of Germany (i. 732). 
first report (1. 692) substitutes 'The I,ow Countries,' and is evidend 
tight in doing so. 
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Ireland were secured, the navy furnished, the Low Countries 
assisted, they tieed not ' care for Pope, Turk, Spain, nor all the 
devils in hell' A resolution was finally passed that, as soon as 
his Majesty declared the negotiations at an end, he should be 
assisted in a parliamentary way. 

The Commons seem to have taken for granted that James's 
.demand for payment of his own debts would not be pressed. 
, In the Lords the matter was taken more seriously, 
expianaiion! and doubts were expressed whether it would be 
possible to raise subsidies enough for this purpose 
and for the war as well. The Prince of Wales, now a constant 
attendant upon the debates, was in his place when these words 
were spoken. He had long lost all patience with his father's 
doubts and hesitations, and he was too ardent in the cause 
which he had adopted to reflect that by bringing royalty into 
tontempt he was menacing an authority of which he would one 
day be himself the appointed guardian. Buckingham, it is said, ' 
had been taught by Conway to look with envy upon the finan- 
cial resources of the Dutch Republic, and had recently assured 

' " Una. de las cosas con que Boquingan ha. ganndo ol Principe ha 
sido con decille que quicrc hacelle el mos poderoso Rey que aya. tenido 
Inglatena, y la fotma que le ha propuesto pata ello, ajiudado del Secre- 
tario Couue, qu'es muy platico de las cosas de Olaoda, es que se procure 
quel Pariamenlo aconseje la guerra como ya lo ha hecho, coo que seia 
mayor la obligacion que le correra de dar para ella, y que se comienje a le- 
vantar gente y foitificar los puertos y EUBme9ellDS y preveoir annada, y 
que no baslando como no baslaran loa subsidios con que sirven eo tales 
ocasiones para guardar cstos Regnos y divertir a V, Mag*, y suslentar 
UQ execdto para la cecuperocion de! Folatlnado, sera facil cosa despues, 
con pretexto de acudii a todos estos, reducir al Reyno como quien 
persuadio la guerra, k que se introdikgau sobre los hastimientos, haciendas 
y mercaderias al exemplo de lo que ban hecho en Olanda las mismas scissas 
que alii y con que podra quedaKe esta renta perpetua, fortilicatse y 
sobralle dinefos para lo que quisiere inlentar, y para raantener un golpe 
de gentc estrangeta en este Reyno con que tener en freno a los dil y los 
Purilanos, sin subjelarse coma ay esta el Rey & ellos, y ha que para 
qualquiera poca ayuda se aya de poner en manos del Parlamenlo. EI 
Principe lo ba creido y lo tienc por muy reuscibile." — Inojosa to 
Philip IV., March ^, Madrid Palme Library. 
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Charles that if he would only put himself forward as the leader 
of a popular war, he would, when his time came to reign, 
make himself a more powerful sovereign than any former king 
of England. It was impossible to maintain a great war by 
means of subsidies alone, and it would therefore be necessary 
to introduce new taxes, like those paid in the Dutch. Republic 
These taxes might easily be made permanent, especially if the 
ports were fortified and garrisoned, and if foreign troops were 
introduced into England, to take part in its defence against a 
Spanish invasion. Of holding such iar-reaching views Charles 
for the present gave no sign. Without waiting to consult any- 
one, he boldly explained away his father's words. The King, 
he said, merely meant to let it be knowTi that he was in want 
of money, and did not mean to ask for help himself till after 
the safety of the kingdom had been provided for.' The effect 
of this marvellous commentary was immediate, all the more 
because the Prince repeated it to the Commons on the follow- 
ing day.' An address, embodying the ideas expressed 
Aaisanc'c ' in debate, was at once agreed to ; and on the 14th |~ 
'™"^- was presented to the King at Whitehall by the J 
bishop of Canterbury, in the name of the two House 

Even if James had not taken offence at his son's und 
pected interference, he may well have hesitated when calM 
Th= Kings «po" to sanction a plan of operations so differ 
"*'>'• from his own. At all events his reply was not 1 

which the Houses had expected lo receive. He took espeij 
offence at a phrase in the address condemning the insincei 
of the Spaniards. He had not yet, he said, delivered 1 
opinion on Buckingham's relation. He had come to no c 
elusion on the sincerity or insincerity of those with whom I 
had to deal WTien Jupiter spoke, he was accustomed ' to jd 
his thunder with it ; and a king should not speak e 
maintain it by actioa' Then, having got rid of his ill-hum 
his speech look a more practical turn. Thanking ihe Rous 

' ElHHg'sNala (16*4-1626), 25. 

' Valaresso to the Doge, March ^, Vai. TniHSitifli. Prii 
to the Commons, March 13, tVaJriJ Palace Library. 
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for their promise to grant him money, he pressed for more 
definite information on the amount they were prepared to give. 
" I must not only deal," he said, " with my own people, but 
with my neighbours and allies, to assist me in so great a busi- 
ness as the recovery of the Palatinate." In other words, whilst 
the Houses were proposing to fight Spain at sea or on the flats 
of Brabant, James was proposing a great Continental alliance 
for a war in Germany. For this purpose, he said, he should 
need five subsidies and ten fifteenths, adding, in spite of his 
son's declaration, that he hoped they would give him another 
subsidy and two more fifteenths for himself. He had almost 
made up his mind to break oif relations with Spain. He 
trusted they would pass as many good Bills as possible, and 
he intended to call them together at Michaelmas, or a few days 
later.' 

This hesitating utterance was understood by the Commons 
to imply that there would be no war after all. They left the 
n- ■ r presence without the usual cry of " God save the 
tionofihc King," The Prince showed his annoyance at his 

father's disavowal of his words by remaining in sullen 
silence for the remainder of the day, whilst the friends of Spain 
went joyously about with smiling faces.' 

Buckingham, unlike the Prince, did not take refuge in 
silence. It was probably a day or two before this that he had 

written to James another of those strange and in- 
hamsLtiMr Solent letters in which the position of master and 
"^' servant was completely inverted. " I beseech you," 
he wrote, " send me your plain and resolute answer whether, if 
your people so resolve to give you a royal assistance, as to the 
number of six subsidies and fifteens, with a promise after, in 
case of necessity, to assist you with their lives and fortunes ; 
whether then you will not accept it and their counsel to break 
the match with the other treaties ; and whether or no, to bring 
them to this, I may not assure some of them underhand, — 
' Lordi' Jouriiah, lii. 265. 

» D. Carleton to Caileton, Sir R. Cotton to T. Cotton, Marth 17, 
i'. P. Dom. cbi. 19, 20; Valaresao to the Doge, March '-', V'en, 
Transcripts. 
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because it is feared that when fonr tnms arc served yaa «ll 
not call them together again to reitxra abuses, gricfxnoKMl 
(l)e making of laws for the good govemnoent of die contr 
that you will be so far from that, that too win ntber * 
them with it, desiring nothing more than their loves and htjf- 1 
ness, in which your own is induded. Sir, I beseech toi 
seriously of this, and resolve once constantly to ran oi 
For BO long as you waver between the SpanianSs and yoar sb^ I 
jects, to make your advantage of both, you are sure 10*1* 
with neither."' 

Full of these thoughts, Buckingham now sou^t an ii 
view with the King Throwing himself upon his knees k I 
Bucking- besought him to give sati^action to his saV/A I 
^■JX" Vet if Buckingham was anxious to gain from them I 
;«!«- willing King a declaration of war, his idea of wk | 

that war should be differed alike from the \-iews of lames ii 
from ihe views of the House of Commons. If the Commcffi I 
were for a war at sea, and James was for a war on land. I 
Buckingham was for a war both by land and sea. He no« I 
dwelt upon the favourable prospect of obtaining French ci> I 
oiieration. The Spanish marriage treaty, he said, had been 1 
' prejudicial to the present Government here, in pressing ihf 
abrogation of many good laws, and being contrary to the con- 
science of the people.' The same conditions, replied Jamesi 
would be demanded in any other Roman Catholic manj^ 
Against this conclusion Buckingham argued, and su^ested thai I 
the Houses should draw up a petition, asking the King not to con- 
sent to the Spanish conditions with any other Popish pnlnce. 

Under these persuasions James gave way once more, and I 
consented to allow BuckinglTam and his son to explain away 
Mureh IS. his answer. The next day, accordingly, Charles w»s 
ThtKing't able to assure the Houses that his father had no 
piaimd. further doubts about the justice of the war, and 
that he would apply to that object the whole sum of six sub- 

' Harihuirke S. P. i. l,i^. The letter is undated, but must have been 
written before the aotli, when a smaller sum than six subsidies was ofleted 
by the Commons ; and I think befure Ihe 14th, when the King seems 10 
bive accepted the proposal of six subsidies from Buckingham, 



A FRENCH MARRIAGE PROPOSED. 

sidles and twelve fifteenths, if they chose to grant it to hira. 
Buckingham then proceeded to unfold the history of his con- 
versation of the previous night, and for the first time revealed 
the secret of the proposed French marriage. It was possibly 
upon perceiving some signs of dissatisfaction around him that 
Charles added in a low voice, " My father has a long sword. 
If it is once drawn, it will hardly be put up again." ' 

Whether dissatisfaction was expressed or not, there can be 
no doubt that it was felt. " I confess," wrote a member of the 
House, about a fortnight later, "that my heart beats 
a Frcoth still as you know it hath done ever, and goeth not 
with this match neither, and I find so many of the 
same pulse here, that I am sorry my noblest Lord * is employed 
in the business.'" 

Nevertheless the hint thrown out called forth no open ex- 
pression of disapprobation. In the long debate which followed 
Ma h I ^^ '^^ grant of supply, only nne member alluded to 
DcKiicon it, by proposing that the King should be asked to 
^"ppi)'- break off all other treaties, as well as the Spanish, 
that might be prejudicial to religion. On the prospect opened 
to them of a Continental war they were more outspoken. Sir 
Francis Seymour touched the question to the quick. He had 
heard ' wars spoken on,' he said, 'and an army ; but would be 
glad to hear where. The Palatinate was the place intended by 
his Majesty. This we never thought of, nor is it fit for the 
consideration of the House in regard of the infinite charge.' 
Not a word was uttered in opposition to the view thus taken by 
Seymour. The House was looking in another direction than 
the Palatinate. "Are we poor," cried Eliot, "Spain is rich. 
There are our Indies. Break with them ; we shall break our 
necessities together ! " * 

In fact, the Commons were in a difficult position. The 

' Lords' yauntals, iii. z66. Valaresso to the Doge, March ^, Ven. 
Transcripts. Accoont of a conveiBation between the King and Bucking- 
ham, S. P. Dam. cli. So. 

" Carlisle, who was to go as ambassndor to negotiate it. 

■ Nethersole to Carleton, Match 31, S. P. Bom. cki. 61. 

' Commsm' jfearna/s, i. 740. Nkholoi'! Notts, 
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Isk before them was no longer to oppose their own rtsoto 
to the inurmess of the King. They were called a|n 
to decide between two opjHjsite schemes of poiiM 
and miUtary action. Instead of looking forward ffii 
r limited in extent and lucrative, as they fondly hoped, in i 
results, they were called upon to provide for a vast ContincMi 
alliance, cemented by a marriage which, taken at its best, wob 
go far to encourage the hopes of that Church which thejm 
detested, and relying for its support upon an e>;]>endituK 
English blood and n-easureso great that they could hardly co 
template the prospect with equanimity. As Coke expliunsl 
to them, six subsidies and twelve fifteenths would brin^a 
780,000/., and the six subsidies which might be exjjeciedftojil 
the clergy would raise the grant to 900,000/., an amount whicl, 
however small it may sound in the reign of Victoria, was uudj I 
unprecedented in the reign of James. Even the officials ir 
House did not venture to support the demand in full. Riri- 1 
yerd, who had again opened the debate, bad contented himsdiB 
with asking that the subsidies should be in principle votedif 
part of them being held back to be levied at some fiiture ti 
Later in the debate, however, Edmondes, Privy Councillotai I 
he was, professed himself to be staggered by the greatness of tin I 
demand, and recommended three subsidies as sufficient. WestM I 
too, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acknowledged that iht I 
sound of six subsidies was 'very fearful'; whilst Vane and I 
Conway only ventured to urge the consideration of Rudyeni's 
original proposal, according to which the full levy would bt I 
contingent on the renewed approbation of the House. 
In the end three subsidies and three fifteenths, 01 
about 300,000/., were voted. The money was to be paid to I 
treasurers appointed by Parliament at such periods that the 
whole of it would be in the Exchequer within one year aflo 
James had declared the negotiations with Spain to be at an end' 

' The comparison sometimes made between the incidence of a si 

and that of our present income-lax, is altogether misleading. As bt li 

land was concerned, a subsidy was a tax upon rental, which would often 

be little more than nominal, the chief profit being made by the fines levied 

jkirthe leases fell in, which would not be touched by the subsidy. 
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tt The address from both Houses with which this resolution 
« was accompanied plainly declared the objects for which it was 

■ objKBnf intended. Theywerestated lo be 'thesupport of the 

■ ibe Brant- waf which is likely to ensue, and more particularly for 
^ those four points proposed by your Majestyj namely, the defence 
I of this realm, the securing of Ireland, the assistance of your 
I neighbours the States of the United Provinces and others of your 
J Majesty's friends and allies, and the setting forth of your Royal 
I Navy.' ' 

Before this address was presented it was privately shown to 

James. To one passage, in which it was said that the war was 

March '** ^^ waged ' for the conservation of the true religion 

I Its warding of Almighty God,' he took objection, as making it 

I difficult for him to find allies beyond the limits of 

, Protestantism. The objection was admitted as valid, and the 

phrase was cancelled. 
I The address thus amended, unlike the last one, was gra- 

ciously received. The King said that he was willing to take the 
advice of Parliament ' in the annulling and breaking 
jamesde- of those two treaties, both of the match and of the 
treaiicsdis- Palatinate.' In all his negotiations he had only 
" "^ ' aimed at the recovery of the Palatinate. " I am old," 

he added, " but my only son is young, and I will promise, for 
myself and him both, that no means shall be unused for the re- 
covery of it ; and this 1 dare say, as old as I am, if it might do 
good to the business, I would go in my own person, and think 
my travail and labour well bestowed though I should end my 
days there." Not a penny of the money, now offered by the 
Houses, he declared, should be spent but upon this work, and 
that too by their own treasurere. In the address, the subsidies 
had been spoken of as ' first fruits,' and there had been a further 
assurance of more to come when he was actually engaged in war. 
He took the Houses at their word. " In the next session," he 
said, " you will consider how this hath been hu.sbanded, and 

giadual decrease of subsidies in value wks gececally attributed at the time 
la Ihe collusion af the coUectots. Is it possible that there was also a. 
practice of increasing the fines at the eJtpeuse of rental ? 
' Lords' Journals, iii. 275. 
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according lo that, think what is next to be done ; and it wi 
you the more to enable me for the rest whereof I spake 
before." For advice about the conduct of the future war, 
ever, he must be dependent not upon Parliament, but 
military men who would form a Council of War, His 
'must not be ordered by a multitude," for so his 'designs : 
be discovered beforehand.' Without the consent of their 
surers he would not touch a penny of the money now 
" But whether," he said, " I shall send twenty thousand or 
thousand, whether by sea or land, east or west, by diversioai 
otherwise, by invasion upon the Bavarian or the Emperor, 
must leave that to the King." 

What, then, was the meaning of the engagement thus taken? 
On the one hand Parliament, with the exception of the vague 
whaididii clause about assisting 'other your Majesty's friends 
oiEaot aji^ allies,' distinctly intimated that the money iras 

to be employed solely on the four points originally proposed. 
Even if that clause were lo receive the widest possible inter- 
pretation, it could never be seriously contended that out of 
300,000/. there would be enough left, when the expenditure 
authorised in the address had been met, to provide for any 
extensive military outlay. James, in talking of sending twenty 
thousand men or ten thousand men, was clearly not referring to 
anything connected with the present vote, but to the use to be 
made of the further subsidies which he expected in the autumn. 
He bad already promised to call Parliament together for pm- 
poses of domestic legislation. He now promised to give an 
account at the same time of the expenditure already agreed on, 
and to ask the sanction of the Houses to the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. He would thus have time to ascertain the 
feeling of the various European courts in which he hoped to 
find allies. But he honestly told Parliament that when he 
ceeded to make war in earnest, he should be guided by milii 
not by political, far less by religious considerations. What 
wanted, in short, was to get back the Palatinate, — not to punish' 
Spain for her past conduct, or to join in a Protestant crusade. 

Evidendy, therefore, neither party was in any way boimd 
to anything beyond the expenditure of the 300,000/. ahead] 
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PUBLIC ENTHUSIASM. 

i: offered. When the next session began it would be open to 
M the King to say, if he thought fit, that he had found the 
m enterprise more arduous than he had expected ; and it would 
■1 Nrithtr be equally open to the Commons to say that they, 
i EtSe'™'"'' "declined to support any particular policy which the 
fbuiit. Crown had resolved to adopL The bhnd confidence 
I which Charles afterwards demanded was neither offered nor 
IP assumed on either side, even in the event of the autumn 
^ session taking place. Still less could it be fairly expected, if 
, the meeting of the Houses were delayed, that the Commons 
J would sanction without inquiry any further expenditure on which 
the Crown might have entered upon its own responsibility. 

For the present, however, there was little thought of future 
complications. On the afternoon after the King's declaration. 
Public re- the streets were filled with happy faces. As soon as 
ioicings. darkness fell, bonfires were blazing on every side. 
At last the long weary burden of years had been thrown off. 
WTialever else might happen, it would not be a Spanish princess 
who would be nearest and dearest to the future King of Eng- 
land, and mother to the future Prince of Wales. Neither Gon- 
domar nor his master would again find an excuse for meddling 
with the administration of English law, or for thrusting aside 
statutes which, whatever we may now think of them, were at 
that time regarded as the bulwarks of religion and liberty. 

Whilst the bonfires were blazing in the streets, some of 
the servants of the Spanish embassy in the Strand were foolish 
enough to crowd to the windows to see what was going 
Spaniards On. As might have been expected, they were re- 
ceived with jeers by the crowd below, and stones 
and firebrands were fiung towards them. The next day, on 
Maitha4. Buckingham's motion, the Lords resolved that an 
attempt should be made to discover the offenders. In 
March as. the Commons other feelings prevaUed. Two members 
of the House reported that they had been in the Strand on the 
evening in question and had not witnessed anything improper. 
On this negative evidence the Commons thought themselves 
justified in treating the whole story as a pure invention.' 
' Lffrdi' Journah, iii. zSa Commims' Journals, i. 750. 
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f Buckingham had still some regard for c 
shared the popular feeling to the full. Whilst 

was still hanging in the balance, three cartloadiol 
fruits and sweetmeats were driven up to the galea 
^ St. James's Palace, at that time the residence of iIk 
Prince of Wales. They were a present from tht 
Countess of Olivares, prepared in happier days. Charia 
would not even vouchsafe to look at them. Turning 
Cottington, he bade him divide the good things as he pissed 
amongst his attendants.' 

A king's son, it thus appeared, could be lamentably deficieB 
in the elements of good breeding. The day before this ei- 
March ij, hibition of discourtesy there had been a deed done 
J^Sofhis ^" France by which still greater obloquy was brought 
despmdies. upon the English name. The Spanish Governmeni, 
in the hope of obtaining better terms from James, had lis- 
spatched Gondomar's confessor, Lafuente, to England, 
ing that his discreet character and his accurate knowledge of 
the Court might procure him a hearing where the impatient 
Inojosa and the blunt, soldierlike Coloma had failed. 

As Lafuente was travelling near Amiens, his coach was sur- 
rounded by a number of men armed with pistols and disguised 
with false beards. His baggage was searched with the utmost 
minuteness, and even the leaves of his breviary were eagerly 
turned over. His assailants were evidently no common robbery 
for, though they carried off every scrap of paper in his pos- 
session, they left his money and all his valuable properly 
untouched. The affair was never subjected to any serious 
investigation, but Lafuente believed that the culprits were 
Frenchmen employed by the Marquis of Hamilton, whose 
intimacy with Buckingham made it unlikely that the outrage 
had been committed without the knowledge of the Lgrd 
Admiral.'' If so, and if Lafuente's instructions were in Buck- 

' Chamberlain to Corleton, March ao, i'. P. Dom. clxi. 4. Salyetli's 
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' Lafuente to Philip IV,, March ", Madrid Palace Library. Fi-an- 
ascff de Jesia, 97. 



ingham's hands on the 19th or 20th ; and if again, as there 
can be no doubt was the case, they contained no offer that 
Philip would draw sword in defence of Frederick's rights in the 
Palatinate, we have a sufficient explanation of James's an- 
nouncement on the a3rd that the trearies were to be dissolved. 
He had hesitated as long as he thought it possible that La- 
fuente, whose coming had been for some time expected, might 
bring the engagement which he hoped. When he knew that 
nothing of the kind was to be expected, it was impossible for 
him any longer to resist the wishes of his son and his Parlia- 
ment. 

On the Z9th Lafuente was admitted to the King's presence 
together with the two ambassadors, but he had no credentials 
. to present, and a letter from the King of Spain which 
wiih Spain he had with him when he left Madrid was equally 
™° missing. He, therefore, contented himself with in- 
veighing against Buckingham's insolence in Spain, without 
saying anything about the present intentions of his master. 
According to the jest of the day, he had only come to give 
extreme unction to the dying treaties.' To the ambassadors 
James spoke at some length. He told them that the negotia- 
tion had been broken off because the Spanish offers were vague 
and insufficient. If even now, at the last moment, Philip 
would promise to support with his arms a fair settlement in the 
Palatinate, such an offer would be thankfully accepted, whether 
the Parliament were pleased or noL The Prince, who was well 
aware that Philip would never give such a proiniset expressed 
himself satisfied with this announcement, whilst Buckingham in 
vain challenged Lafuente to declare the substance of the in- 
structions which he had lost.* 

The inability of the Spaniards to give hopes of their master's 
armed intervention in the Palatinate seems to have removed 
the last hesitation from James's mind. As soon as they left 
the room their places were taken by Dutch commissioners, who 

• Valaresso lo the Doge, April - , Vm. Transcripts. 

' Inojosato Philip IV., -^^^^^. Lafuente to Philip IV., ^^^ 
Madrid Palace Liirary, 
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^Hhad come over to discuss the terms on which Englisli 
■ Rwepiim of assistance should be given to the Slates 

ft^Dvi^ich Tfjgir reception was eminently favourable. Theffl 
■iontcs. assured them of his strong desire both to maintain liB 
independenceof their country, and to regain the lost Palatinjlt' J 

The Commons had now leisure to turn their attention M 
the subject to which, next to the war with Spain, they attacWl 
BiiterfMiin ^^^ greatest importance. The treaties -which lull 
Bgain^iihc just been set aside had done much to repress ikl 
growth of a tolerant spirit in England. The ma I 
who, like Bacon and Bristol, rose to power in the earlier job I 
of James's reign, were capable of embracing something of llit I 
idea of toleration. The men who were looked up tc 
Parliaments of i6zi and 1624 — Pym, Eliot, and Phelips- 
their hearts against the very thought. The reason of ihs I 
difference is not difficult to discover. The Roman Catholic I 
creed was no longer a mere religious error, endangering, at- f 
cording to the common belief, the souls of men, but accoin- | 
panied by no very evident political danger, 
more aggressive, both on the Continent and in England. Eveij I 
step which had been gained by its champions in Germany, 
every blow which had been stmck in its favour upon the I 
Danube or the Rhine, had found an echo in English hearts, 
more especially as it had gained vantage-ground in the conces- 
sions which Spain had wrung from the impolitic complianc 
an English sovereign. Because James had allowed the reins 
of government to hang loosely in his hands, and had not re- 
pelled with scorn the pretensions of an alien ruler to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of England, the best and wisest spirits 
of the age were crying out, not merely for the exclusion of 
Spanish influence, but for the administration of the EngUsh 
law, as far as their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects were con- 
cerned, in a harsh and intolerant spirit. 

In all that was happening the Spanish ambassadors, igno- 
rant, like the rest of the world, of the deep hold which the loss 
of the Palatinate had taken upon James's mind, saw, in the 
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CARONDELET AT COURT. 

repulse which they had met, nothing more than the result 
of the overbearing self-will of Buckingham. It was not hard 
Spanish fo"" them to construct out of rumour, partly true 
intrigue?. g^^j pgrtiy false, the idea that the King was held in 
actual physical durance, by the arts of his favourite and his 
son, and they imagined that if they could only succeed for 
an instant in gaining the ear of James, the whole monstrous 
edifice which Buckingham had constructed would topple down 
of itself 

Their first difficulty arose from their knowledge that they 
were never allowed to see James in private. When they were 
admitted to an audience Buckingham was always present, 
ready to remove any impression they might chance to make, the 
moment they had left the room. This hindrance to freedom 
The King is of specch they determined to ' break through at the 
ciondti™ earliest opportunity.' On March zg, the day on which 
inpriraie, they were summoned to hear from the King's lips 
the announcement that negotiations were at an end, whilst 
Inojosa engaged the Prince and Buckingham in conversation, 
Coloma offered James a paper which he requested him to put 
in his pocket till he found himself alone. The paper, when 
opened, proved to contain a request that the King would give a 
private audience to Carondelet, who had already served as a 
medium of the secret communications between the King and 
the ambassadors. The audience was granted on April i, and 
^j ^ James explained to Carondelet, as he had explained 
CarondeiM's to the ambassadors before, that he had no thought 
audienrt. ^^ breaking with Spain if he could have the as- 
surances for which he had persistently asked. Nothing that 
Carondelet could say had any effect to draw him from this 
position. The restitution of his children, he said, was of all 
things next to his heart He was engaged to effect it by his 
honour, his reputation, and his promises. If the King of Spain 
would not comply with his request, he must use the forces which 
God had put into his hands to effect his object. " In no way," 
James ended by saying, "will I suffer any further delay. I 
wish to be prepared for peace, if it is possible to have it, and 
J50 for war, if it is forced upon me. With Spain I do not at 
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all wish to fight, but rather to keep U]j a e;ood correspondaw ■ 
and friendship with her." The Spanish delays, he added, wnl 
whal they had always been. The King of Spain and his m 
ters would one day be sorry that they had let slip the oppw-l 
tunity of the Prince's visit to make a firm alliance w-ith En^od I 
Carondelet -was glad to turn the conversation, and contrid I 
before he left to assure James that he was little better thaiii \ 
prisoner in Buckingham's hands, and was being used as a lod 
for the satisfaction of the private animosities of the favouritt' 

On the morning of April 3, Lafuenle saw the King. Ht 
dwelt, as Carondelet had done, on Buckingham's overbearins I 
April 3. conduct, and uttered loud warnings against the follt I 
iSd?^' of embarking on a war in which England \ 

likely to meet with the success which she sanguindf I 
expected.' ' 

There was enough of general truth in the charge to mah I 
James excessively uncomfortable. He must have known that, I 
even if it were not true that he was being dragged against his I 
will by Buckingham into a course of action which he disliked, I 
he had at least entered upon a path which, but for Buckingham, I 
he would never have chosen. He now expressed, in bitter I 
words, the usuaJ dissatisfaction of a man who finds out that he | 
is being led by others. His son, he said, before his ^ 
Spain, was as well affected towards that nation as heart could I 
desire, and as well disposed as any son in Europe; but now he 
was strangely carried away with rash and youthful counsels, and 
foUowed the humour of Buckingham, who had he knew not how 
many devils within him since that journey.' 

The proceedings in Parliament added to the King's vexa- 
PMiiion tion. On April 3, the day on which he had received 
nilll^nK^ Lafuente's complaint against Buckingham, a petition 
James's ob. was sent up by the Lords asking for the full execu- 
tion of the penal laws against the recusants, and a 
request was added to it, ' that upon no occasion of marrij^ or 

' Carondelet's Report, April -, Madrid Pcdaic Library. Valareaso to 
tbe Doge, April -, Vta. Transcripts. 

■ Laliiente to Philip IV., April ^ Madrid Palaa Liirary. 
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treaty, or other request on that behalf from any foreign Prince 
or State whatsoever,' his Majesty ' would take away or slacken 
the execution of his laws against the Popish recusants.' ' 

To the last clause James had no objection to make. He 
had learned something from past experience, and he had 
resolved not to complicate the French treaty with any of those 
stipulations for the English Catholics which had hampered him 
so terribly in his negotiations with Spain j but the demand for 
the full execution of the penal laws annoyed him. He had 
no well-defined theory on the subject of toleration, and as his 
practice in this, as in many other matters, was very much influ- 
enced by the special circumstances of the moment, he shrank 
from avowing an intention to deal harshly with the recusants 
at a time when he was persuaded that the Palatinate could only 
be recovered with the assistance of France and other Roman 
Catholic countries. 

As often happened with James, his vexation threw him 
violently into a course opposite to that which he had previously 
Herscalls taken. He ordered the courier who had already 
h^akii^off started for Madrid, with a despatch announcing the 
the ireaiies. breach of the negotiations, to be overtaken and 
brought back. He must now, he said, consult more fully with 
his son. " Ve know," he wrote to Conway in a letter conveying 
these directions, " my firm resolution not to make this a war of 
religion." ' 

Although the decision which James appeared to have taken, 
to put an end to the negotiation with Spain, was thus once more 
exposed to uncertainty, he was not prepared to give full cre- 
dence to the charges brought by Carondelet and Lafuente. He 
informed the Spanish ministers that, if they expected him to take 
any steps against the Duke, they must first prove their allegations.^ 

' Lords' yournais, i. 289- 

' The King to Conway, April 3. Printed without a date in Rusfi- 

' There ate two forms of the account of these transactions, which was 
given afterwards by Carondelet to Williams {Caia/a, 275, and Hacket, i. 
195). I suspect them both to relate to the same conversation, though the 
notes given by Hacket are treated by him as an abstract of the paper 
subsequently given by Inojosa to James. Hacket's story, as usual, is in 
VOL. v. P 
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I Carondelet fancied that the secret of his interview with lit ■ 

F King was in safe keeping ; but in spite of his clerical chaiadtrH 

April 3. his morals were loose. ' His mistress was in the ft] I 

£^5^ 10 of Williams, who, provided that he could get impffl- 1 

William.. tant information, cared little what means he employd I 

to obtain it. To Williams the discovery afforded a splendid I 

opportunity of strengthening his interests at Court. It was mt I 

that he had been assured by Buckingham that his conduaii I 

opposing the war with Spain would be passed over ; but sine! I 

he had given offence no opportunity had been afforded himoi B 

exhibiting his devotion. I 

Williams went first to the Prince. " In my studies 01 1 

divinity," he said, after explaining how he had come bv hi B 

April s. knowledge, " I have gleaned up this maxim, It s I 

iS^^thc '^wfi^l to make use of the sin of another. Thougii I 

Prince. the devil make her a sinner, I may make good useol I 

her sin." "Yea," answered Charles with a smile, " do youdeai I 

in such ware ? " " In good faith," said Williams, " I never sat I 

her face." I 

After some consideration, it was resolved that Buckinghaa I 

should go to Theobalds, to feel his ground with the King,' I 

whilst Williams remained in London, to probe Carondelet's I 

secret to the bottom. He ordered the immediate arrest of a I 

miserable confusion. He fancied that he knew belter what hagipened ihu I 
appears on the face of the documents he printed, and transferred lo tic I 
beginning of April events which look place long afterwards, when the Kiitf I 
was at Windsor, which will be given in Iheir proper place. I 

' The Spanish embassy stood in no good repute since Inojosa's arrival I 
Tilli^es is not a very satisfactoiy authority against it. But even his I 
outrageous statement about Inojosa thai ' n'^tant pas content de d^bauclw 
Ics fiUes et femmes Catholiques, il se fait servir des prStres el confesseuis de 
maqueraux,' throws some light on the probability of the truth of the stoiy 
about Carondelel. TiUi^res to Ville-aux-Clercs, Feb. ^, ffhr/. JVSS. 
4593. fol- 4^ ^■ 

' Hackcl gives a wrong dale, and sends Buckingham to Windsor inslesd 

of Theobalds. From the Lords' Jcumals we know thai Bucltinghain WM 

in his place on ihe morning of the 5th, and was absent on the 6th and 7th- 

Conway, in a letter written lo Aston on the 7th \S, F. Sjiain), speaks irf 

^Upi a5 being then at Theobalds. 



priest whom he knew to be specially intimate with the arch- 
^ ^1 deacon. As he expected, Carondelet was not long 
Gains fur- in asking leave Co plead for his friend's life. Late 
tionrrum™^' at night, to escape observation, he came to the 
CaroDdciM. jjgajjg^ at We5tniinster. At first he found Williams 
obdurate. How could mercy be shown whilst Parliament, 
with its watchful eye, was still in session ? Carondelet caught 
at the word Parliament. He knew that Williams had opposed 
Buckingham at the beginning of the year. He did not know 
how ready he was to desist from a fruitless opposition. " Let 
not," he said, "the dread of this Parliament trouble you. I 
can tell you, if you have not heard it, that it is upon expira- 
tion." Then, fancjnng from Williams's answers that he had 
found a confederate, he unfolded the whole tale of his secret 
audiences.' 

As soon as Carondelet was gone, Williams sat down and 
wrote off for Buckingham an account of all that had passed.* 
Buckingham ^ ^^"^ evenings later Carondelet returned with further 
ipfomiEd. information, and Williams was able to take credit 
to himself for having fathomed so deep a mystery. Vet, be- 
fore Buckingham had time to receive the information, he had 
recovered his mastery over the mind of James. On April 6, 
April 6. the day before Carondelefs first interview with 
biiithwith W'l'isi^s, the delayed despatch announcing the final 
Spain. breach of the negotiations with Spain was at last sent 

off — a step which would hardly have been taken if the im- 

' Hackft, i. igS. Mr. Tiemej', in his edition of Dodd, at^es that the 
story of the priest arrested is untrue, because an account [Cabala, 275) 
sent off at once to Buckingham by Williams contains a heading— "The 
end, as was conceived, of Don Francisco's desiring this conference. " I do 
not see that this necessarily follows. Williams may very wel! have omitted 
the story of the priest, which was only needed to show why Carondelet 
came to his house. What had to be accounted for was, how Carondelet 
cume to confer with Williams on such secret matters ; what was his end in 
"desiring this conference." Whether he had already been brought to the 
Deanery by other aflkirs was unimportant. Hacket is most confused in 
dates, and often mixes op different stories, but I do not think that either 
he or Williams were likely to invent the slory. 

> Cabala, 275. 
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pressioti made by Carondelet and Lafueote on the King h 
not been already removed.' 

This despatch, written and rewritten several times, announced 
that the proposition made in January by the Spanish ambassa- 
dors could not be accepted James would never consent to 
his grandson's education at the Emperor's court, nor would he 



did I 



It uiite his noi 
ling Buckinghan 



stilll 



liis place again 



then 



the 8th, and that w 
of Lords. 

The following account by Williams of a further confercoce between 
himself and Carondelet, is given in Birch's transcripts, Add. AISS, 4164, 
fol. 280, as taken from Hart. JUSS. 7000, where I have not been able to 
find it, Dr. Birch's name is, however, a. suflicient guarantee that the 
reference only is incorrect. 

" He was very inquisitive if I had already or intended to impart what 
he had told me in secret the night before to any man ; to the which he did 
add B desire of secrecy, because(i) the King had charged him and the friar 
-to be very secret ; (z) the ambassadors did not know that he had imparted 
these things unto me ; (3) the paper was secret iusliuctiops which they gate 
the friar to urge and press the same points which himself had done, unto 
the Kinfr. 

"2. He confessed that the greatest part of the friat'a instructions was 
to do all the worst offices he could against the Duke, and to lay the breach 
of the martisge and disturbnnce of the peace upon him. 

" 3. He eicused his bringing the copy of that paper unto me, because 
the Marquis [i.t. Inojosa) had got it in his custody ; but said he would 
procure it with all speed. I desired him to do it, the rather because, 
besides my approbation of the form and manner of writing, I might be by 
it instructed how to spply myself to do his Majesty service therein, as I 
found by that conference his Majesty's bent and inclination. 

"4. He having anderstood that there was, though pnot] a close, yet 
an indissoluble friendship between the Duke and myself, desired me to 
show some way how the Duke might be won unto them, and lo continue 
the peace. I answered I would pursue any fair course that should be pro- 
posed that way; but, for myself, that I never meddled with matters of 
slate of this nature, but was only employed before this journey of the 
Prince's in matters of mine own court and in the pulpit. 

" 5. He desired to know if ihey might rely upon the King, whom only 
they found peaceably addicted, otherwise Ihey would cease all mediation 
and prepare for war, I answered that he was a king that never broke his 
word, and he knew best what he had said onto them. 

" fi. He commended much the courage and resnlulion of the Lord 
Treasurer, which I told him we all did, as a probable sign of his innocence. 
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be satisfied with anything less than a direct engagement that 
Spain would assist his son-in-law by force of arms if diplomacy 
should fail, The two Houses of Parliament, he added, ' have 
given us their faithful advice to dissolve both the treaties, as 
well of the marriage as of the Palatinate, To which we have 
given our consent, having not found any example that any 
king hath refused the council of the whole kingdom composed 
of faithful and loving subjects,' So far the letter was all that 
Buckingham could have desired ; but a passage followed in 
which James again pressed Philip to aid him, or at least not 
to oppose him, in his efforts to obtain the restitution of the 
Palatinate. And though he allowed the Prince to cancel this 
last clause,' he did not countermand the sending of a letter 
of Conway's in the same packet, in which the ambassador at 
Madrid was directed to assure Philip that, though James had 
promised to listen to the advice of his Parliament, he had 
never promised to follow it.' 

Such a reservation could have but little result. The one 
fact of importance was that the Spanish intrigue had failed. 
Nature of ^""^ ^^ treaties were at last abandoned. In all that 
B.icWng- had passed the hesitation of James had been most 
iiucnceovet manifest He had been half-driven, half-persuaded, 
jamts. j^ place himself in hostility to Spain. It had not 

been without many backward glances that he had taken the re- 
quired step — glances which the Spaniards interpreted as meaning 
much more than they really did. Yet it was surely not merely 
owing lo the personal ascendency of Buckingham that James 
at last shook off the influence of the Spanish ambassadors. 

" 7. He said the Marquis hiid despatched three corr/os, and expected of 
large propositions from Spain to be made unto his Majesly concerning the 
present restitution of the Palatinate, and that if these failed they were at an 
end of all treaty, and the ambassadors wonld forthwith return home." 

" Indorsed : — Bishop of Lincoln's Relation of Speeches passed between 
his Lordship and Don Francisco. — II April, 1623." [Sic]. 

' In the draft the passage is scored out, and a note In Charles's hand 
is appended to it— " These two last are thought best lo be left out." The 
King lo Aston, April 5, S. P. Spain. 

» Conway to Aslon, April 3. Dale corrected lo April S. S. P. Spain. 
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What he asserted in his despatch was nothing more ti 
what he had said plainly to Carondelet. He broke off iaM 
treaties because the King of Spain had given him no reasoil 
to suppose that he intended to assist him in the forcible vt- 1 
covery of the Palatinate. James may perhaps have retaindi F 
lingering hope that Phiiip might still be moved to give h I 
required promise, but to all except himself the breach thus mat I 
was final and irreparable. 

Buckingham's sanguine and incisive temper had carried I 
him safely up to this point. ^Vould it serve him equally itet I 

. when he came to proceed to positive action ? '. 
siiii 10 bo far easier to put an end to negotiations than to i 
""" duct a war. He would no longer have the full a; 

ance of the support of the House of Commons. If he had bed J 
on the side of Parliament against the King in wishing to n 
the breach with Spain complete, he was on the side of the K 
against Parliament in wishing to make a close alliance wiij 
France the main feature of his foreign policy. That he v 
in the right in shrinking from going to war without French ai 
cannot reasonably be doubted, but it remained to be seentfl 
what price that aid was to be purchased. 



i. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Buckingham's ascendency. 

Henry Rich, Viscount Kensington, had arrived in Paris on 
February 15, charged witti a coniidential mission. Without 
^^^ ^ making any absolute overtures, he was lo sound the 
KensLnpon disposition of the French Court towards a marriage 
10 Pans, between Charles and the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
the youngest sister of Louis XIII. "Unlike his elder brother, 
the Earl of Warwick, the speculator in buccaneering adven- 
tures in the reign of James and the pious Lord Admiral 
of the Commonweahh, Kensington had been fitted by nature 
to gain in the drawing-room the success which was denied 
him in the senate and the field. Without force of character 
or intellectual ability, he had early taken his place in that train 
of flatterers whose ready services were so pleasing to Bucking- 
ham, and were of so httle value in the hour of trial ; and it 
was to the satisfaction which he had thus given to his patron 
that he owed his high position at Court, his peerage, and at 
last his selection as messenger of love to the French Princess. 

Kensington's journey was extremely well-timed. Louis 
had at last taken alarm at the position which Spain and the 
allies of Spain occupied on his frontiers. The golden 
viiie's flag of Philip waved from the Netherlands in the 

ministry. north, over an almost uninterrupted series of forti- 
fications, through the Palatinate, Franche Comte, the Milanese 
Duchy, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, to the spot where the 
Pyrenees lower their crests as they sink towards the waters of 
the Atlantic Behind this martial barrier was now arising once 
more the shadowy form of the old Empire which had been 
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I quickened into life by the successes of Spinola and Tilly, 
which was now in close alliance with the Spanish mona: 
Louis had felt thai it was no longer a time to be guided soiti' 
by his religious instincts. Devoted Catholic as he was, he » 
a still more devoted Frenchman, or rather, it would perhaps h 
more correct to say, he was still more devoted to the raaintenara 
of his own authority, in which, for him, the interests of Franti 
were comprehended. Yet though Louis was by no means 
cypher in French politics, he ivas too sluggish and unfarailin 
with business to trouble himself with the actual directions 
affairs. A minister he must have who would be conicnia 
carry out his master's plans, except so far as he might beabl 
to mould them in accordance with his own. He now an 
nounced the change which had come over him by dismissing 
his former ministers who were on friendly terms with Spain ani 
the Emperor, and by calling to his councils the Marquis of Is 
Vieuville, who was pledged to pursue a different course. 

With the higher political questions which were likely t 
arise out of this change, Kensington had neither the auihoritj 

. nor the desire to meddle. Easy and graceful in 
sucMssai manners, he had little difficulty in winning his 
™"' amongst the ladies and gay gentlemen of the Queen 

Mother's court Mary de Medicis, at this time under the guid- 
ance of the sagacious Richelieu, at once treated the handsome 
Englishman as a friend. She gladly caught at the idea of making 
her daughter Princess of Wales, especially as she hoped by this 
means to obtain a cessation of the persecution of the English 
Catholics, and thus to do more for her Church than Philip of 
Spain and his sister had succeeded in accomplishing. Her 
feeling was shared by her son, and Kensington was able to send 
home the most glowing description of his reception at Paris. 
Though he was told that there could be no serious negoriation 
till his master had openly broken with Spain, nothing was left 
undone to give him confidence in the eventual success of his 
mission. With the Queen Mother he was soon at home, chat- 
terring gaily in broken French, and whispering airy compliments 
in the ears of the ladies around her. The day after his arrival 
he was able to report that he had seen the Princess, a quick, 
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hi bright-eyed girl in her fifteenth year. " My Lord," he"wrote"t(r~ 

^Buckingham, "she is a lovely sweet young creature. Her 
^ growth is not great yet, but her shape is perfect" 

^ HcnriHta She had seldom, he had been informed, 'put on a 
^ ana. more cheerful countenance than that nighl.' "There 

ej were some," he added, " that told me I might guess the cause 
■ of it" 

_ Of soft glances and merry speeches Kensington was an apt 

(, reporter. It was not long before he had to turn his attention 
^ . , to more serious work. Ill-advised as any marriage 

ideas aSut with a Roman CathoUc could not fail to be, in the 
laqce. gjjjgjjjig g(3(g Qf English public feeling, both James 
and Buckingham wished this marriage to be at least the s(;al of 
an effectual military alliance, and they expected to proceed 
simultaneously with the two negotiations. Kensington soon 
made himself the mouthpiece of the French court in advising 
the contrary course. " For I doubt," he wrote, " whether it may 
not be thought a little dishonourable for this king to give his 
sister conditionally that, if he will make war upon the King of 
Spain his brother, we will make the alliance with him. , . . 
But if we fall speedily upon a treaty and conclusion of a mar- 
riage, the which will find, I am persuaded, no long delays here, 
neither will they strain us to any unreasonableness in conditions 
for OUT Catholics, as far as I can find ; then will it be a fit time 
to conclude a league, the which they will then for certain do 
when all doubts and fears of falling off are by this conjunction 
taken away." ' 

It was truly a golden prospect, but even to Charles it did 
not seem quite satisfactory after his experience in Spain. The 
Marth Prince wished the general league of friendship to 
DListni of precede the negotiation of the marriage treaty." Ken- 
Lturts. gington characteristically replied by a.ssuring Charles 
that all would come right in the end, by praising the Princess, 

I Kensington to BuckinEham, Feb. 16, Feb. 26 (both letters printed 
without a dale), Cabala, 290, 286. Kensington to Conway, March 4, 
S. P. Franci. 

' We leam the Prince's opinion from Kensington's answer to Bucking- 
ham's letter of March 3. It is dated March, 9, S. P. France. 
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who was ' for beauty and goodness an angel,' and by recounting 
how she, having borrowed a miniature of the Prince which hung 
about his neck, 'opened it with such haste as showed a truepjcturc 
of her passion, blushing in the instant of her own guiltiness." 

All this was very delightful to a lover, but it would not go 
far to help on the poUtical alliance between the two kingdoms, 
^ ^1 ^ Sir Edward Herbert, who had been for some years 
Herbm-* the English ambassador in France, and who knew the 
X"poiii^of country too well to be deceived by the gossip of the 
"""" Queen Mother or the blushes of a girl of fourteen, 
formed an opinion very different from that of Kensington. The 
object of the French, as he thought, was to make themselves 
arbiters between England and the House of Austria ; he therefore 
advised his master to bring them ' to some real and infallible 
proofs ' of their intention to assist England ' in the recovery of 
the Palatinate, at the same time or before ' the marriage treaty 
was discussed. Otherwise they would ' want no excuse to keep 
themselves in peace of neutrahty.' Herbert was the more con- 
firmed in this view of the case by his knowledge that XiOuis was 
anxious to send a diplomatic agent named Marescot to the 
Elector of Bavaria, So unpalatable to the French King was 
the remonstrance made against this proposal by the ambassador 
that means were taken to induce James to recall him ; and, in 
(act, the letter ordering him to return home had been already 
despatched before his last note of warning reached England.* 

Herbert had been guilty of seeing too clearly where the real 
difficulty lay. Whatever interest Louis had in the matter lay 
Wai Fiance *" opposing Spain, and Spain alone. As a devout 
liiiFLf lo help Cathohc he would naturally wish to confine his opera- 
tions in Germany within the narrowest possible limits. 
To send an embassy to the Elector of fiavarJa was precisely the 
step likely to be taken by a man in his position. The victories 
of Tilly and the League would have been positively gratifying 
to him if they had merely resulted in the depression of Pro- 

' Kensington lo ihe Prince, March 9, Caiala, aSS, 

' Herbert to Calverl, Jin. 26, Feb. 6, March 10, Herbert to the 
King, April 13, .S. P. FroHci. Tilli^ret to ViUe^ui-Clercs, '" 
Harl. MSS. 4593, fol. I^ h. 
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testantism and could have been dissociated from the formidable 
growth of the Spanish power. To join James in driving 
out Catholic rule and Catholic worship from the Palatinate 
might possibly be regarded by Louis in the light of a political 
necessity, but it would never be considered by him as desirable 
in itself. The overtures which had been made to James in 
vain through Francesco della Rota, were certain to be accept- 
able to Louis, as by placing the education of Frederick's children 
in Maximilian's hands, they would, if adopted, almost inevitably 
lead to a rivalry between the Bavarian and the Austrian families. 
Nor was the divergence of the views of the two kings about 
the Palatinate the only difficulty in the way of a cordial co- 
Thc French Operation between France and England. Louis had 
fltoui"he * Palatinate of his own in the Valtelline, that long 
VaitsUine. ^nd nanow valley which, stretching from the Lake 
of Como to the Tyrolese mountains, offered the only way of 
communication by which Spanish armies could pass from Italy 
into Germany without encroaching upon the possessions of states 
more or less openly hostile. This territory was now in the grasp 
of Spain by a very questionable title. The Roman Catholics, 
who formed almost the entire population, had been treated 
with extreme harshness by the Protestant Grison Leagues, the 
masters of the whole valley. In 1610 the people of the Valtel- 
line rose against their oppressors, massacred the few Protestants , 
upon whom they could lay their hands, and called the Spanish 
governor of Milan to their help. In spite of the remonstrances 
of France, the Spaniards took the aggressive and carried fire 
and sword into the heart of the Grison mountains. At last a 
league of resistance was formed between France, Venice, and 
Savoy, and in the spring of 1623, Spain nominally relinquished 
its authority over the Valtelline and entrusted the valley to the 
Pope. Spanish garrisons, however, stili occupied the principal 
fortified posts, and the King of Spain refused to withdraw them 
unless the right of passage through the Valtelline were secured 
to his soldiers by treaty. In 1624 matters were srill unchanged, 
and French politicians were looking forward to a war for the 
recovery of the Valtelline as eagerly as English politicians were 
looking forward to a war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
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Here at least there was no risk that success would be attended 
■with any danger to the interests of the Roman Catholic ChurcL 

If the Palatinate were reconquered by the German Protes- 
tants, even with French aid, it would be very difficult for Louis 
to secure the priests of his religion in the hold which they had 
taken upon the country. If the Valtelline were reconquered 
by the petty Grison states with the help of France, Venice, and 
Savoy, it would be easy enough for those who gave the assistance 
to take effectual steps for the cessation of persecution for the 
future. 

Here then, as Herbert perceived, and Kensington did not 
perceive, lay the danger in the course which the English 
Dargtrof Government was bent on pursuing. The genera! 
nminSwIui ''irection of the policy of the two countries was ihe 
Frsnot same, but the secondary objects at which they aimed 
were different. It v.-as a case in which England had every 
reason to keep up a good understanding with her powerfiil 
neighbour, but in which an attempt to form too close an alliance 
■would almost inevitably lead to mutual irritation, if not to an 
open breach. 

Unhappily, great as was the difference of character of the 
three men at the head of affairs in England, they were all 
ExpMMiions equally sanguine that others would do that which 
in Engimd. t(,ey wished ihem to da The hesitating James, the 
reticent Charles, the hasty Buckingham, had no idea that they 
were in any respect unreasonable in asking the French Govern- 
ment to do precisely that which they wanted done, in the 
precise way in which they thought best The French, on their 
pan, nourished the deception. They too had their own ends 
to serve, imd in the eagerness with which the English Court 
was seeking their friendship they saw a ready means of gaining 
Ihor objects whilst giving as little as possible in return, * 

To France then, for the present, the German i 
secondary to the project for the TexxK^rf of the VattelliDe. 

that «as wanted in Germany was to create a d 
ifdKwL ance which would be sufficient to prevent the a: 
'■"""'■ on tlte Rhine from cominjc to the bdp of die S 
forces in the Itslun valle)'. A\~hen the Valtelline was n 




then, and not before, would be the lime to consider what was 
to be done in Germany. 

To anyone with an eye to see, it was obvious, from the shape 
which the first project of French co-operation with England 
Mnnsfeid in toolc, that nothing more was meant If there was a 
Holland. jjjgjj j,^ Europe who was unfit to stand at the head 
of any serious movement in Germany, that man was Mansfeld. 
That unscrupulous adventurer knew how to plunder friend and 
foe better than he knew how to conduct war. By the Catholics 
he was regarded with a well-deserved ferocity of hatred, whilst 
all Protestants who had anything to lose shrank from him as 
they would shrink from the plague. He had not even the merit 
of success. To send Mansfeld into Germany was to invite de- 
feat by the provocation which his mere presence would give. 

Early in the spring, Mansfeld was once more in Holland, 
looking out for an employer. The great German war, for a 
moment, had sunk down into quietude, and it seemed as if the 
Emperor's authority would be acknowledged from the North 
Sea to the Alps. At this moment Du Maurier, the French 
ambassador in Holland, advised Mansfeld to go to France. 
HisvUkio Upon his arrival Louis, for form's sake, refused to 

France. ggg J,;,jj^ [j^ J^g ggj,j [^ jg]] Jjjj^ jj^aj- J,g might 

be employed in an attack upon Franche Comt^ in order to 
divert the Spanish troops in the Netherlands from sending re- 
inforcements to the Valtelline.' As soon as Mansfeld's assent 
was gained he was sent over into England to persuade James 
to take upon himself a share of the expenses of the undertaking. 
As the reconquest of the Valtelline would have an appreciable 
effect in diminishing the power of the House of Austria, it 
cannot be said that the scheme was one of purely French 
interest, but it was certain that neither James nor the English 
Parliament would contemplate with satisfaction such a use of 
English troops or of English money. 

The difficulties in the way of the French alliance were not 

' " Se non si trovasse modo d'aggiuslare negolio della Vallellina dovera 

essete impiegato dalla Francia all' invasione della. Borgogna Contesa." 

Siri, Mem. Ric. y, 516. Siri wrote fiom ihe despatch of the Floreotiue 

agent in Paris. 



confined to these military questions. On April 5, when vM 

April $. Commons sent up to the Lords their petition agaiKB 
SS'jTaboui ^^^ recusants, Charles went out of his way tOsVKl 
fciniairiagc. that, 'whcnsoever it should please God to bessxl 
upon him any lady that were Popish, she should have no funhc I 
liberty but for her own family, and no advantage to the iku-I 
sants at home.' It would seem that the enforcement ofitl 
laws against the English Catholics was, in Charles's mind,)! 
policy likely to be entirely unobjectionable to the French bnj L 
whose alliance he was courting. H 

On April 14, Mansfeld arrived in London. By the PrinciH 
he was eagerly received. He talked confidently of seiangB 

^ .| ^ Franche Comtd and then falling upon the Anstrat ■ 
MMifcidLn lands in Alsace and Swabia.' Apartments mstU 
England. assigned to him in St. James's Palace, the very mm I 
being given him which had been prepared for the Infeia I 
Whenever he appeared in the streets the people followed hio I 
with shouts of applause. On the i6th he was tatn I 

"" ' ■ to see James at Theobalds. He touched the hnn I 
of the old King by the fluency with which he spoke of the 1 
recovery of the Palatinate as a thing not so very hard to Ik I 
accomplished. If his Majesty, he said, would give him 10,000 I 
infantry and 3,000 horse, six guns, and 30,000/. a month, be I 
would need no more. With such a force he would levy con I 
tributions to make up all deficiencies. France, "Venice, and I 
Savoy would assist, if it were merely on account of the interest I 
which they took in the Valtelline, but it was absolutely necessary 1 
that a commencement should be made in England.^ 

James was evidently pleased. The Palatinate, he repeated 
for the hundredth time, must be recovered, whatever its re- ' 

April la covery might cost. But he had not abandoned his 
Enpgemeni usual cautiou. He entered into an engagement to 
*" ""■ furnish Mansfeld with the thirteen thousand mea, 
and the zo,ooo/. a month for which he asked, but he accom- 
' This must be meant by his offer ' d'attaquei les pais her^ditajies de 
la Maison d'Autriche.' Tilliires to Ville-aux-Cleres, April ^ ffarl. 
JirSS. 4523, fol. 239, ^ 

t ' D. Carleion 10 Elizabeth, April 24, S. P. Dom. ckiii. 48. 



panied his engagement with a declaration that his promise 

would only be valid if the King of France would 

''" '^' entrust the German commander with a similar force. 

The joint army would then be used 'for the recovery and 

recuperation of the Palatinate and the Valtelline.' ' 

On the 25th Mansfeld left England. The few days which 
he spent in London had been passed in a whirl of popularity. 
Men pressed forward to have the honour of touching 
leaves Eng- the edge of his cloak ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
^° ■ received hira as he stepped out of his boat on the 

Surrey side of the Thames, and the Earl of Carlisle conducted 
him in state as far as Rochester.'' 

Mansfeld was able to take with him the news that pre- 
parations for war were being carried on in earnest in England. 
April 15. Ot^ tlic 'Still the day after his arrival, Commissioners 
^a'SSi^drfof ^^^ bten at last appointed to treat with the Dutch 
war. about sending troops to their assistance. On the 

iSth orders had been given to fit out twelve ships of the Royal 
Navy.^ On the 2 ist a Council of War had been 
■""^ ' ■ appointed, and the names of its members were such 
as to give every assurance that its deliberations would be con- 
, .. ducted with ability. Lord Grandison, who, as Sir 

The Council Ohvcr St. Johu, had crowned a long military career 
"' by services as Lord Deputy of Ireland ; Lord Carew, 
the Master of the Ordnance, and former President of Munster ; 
Lord Brooke, the Fulk Greville of Sydney's days ; Lord 
Chichester, the soldier and statesman ; Sir Edward Conway, 
Sir Edward Cecil, Sir Horace Vere, Sir John Ogle, and Sir 
Thomas Button, formed a group which comprised all the 
available mililarj' knowledge of the time, whilst Sir Robert 
Mansell held a high place amongst those who were acquainted 
with maritime affairs.* 

I Mansfeld's engagements, April 18, 24 ; tie King's Declaration, 
April aj, S, P. Germany. Rusdorf to Frsderick, April, MSmiant de 
Rusdorf, i 283. 

= Rusdorf to Frederick, ^^^, ibid. i. 289. 

' Commissiojl, April 15, S. P. Holland. Warrant, April 18, S. P. 
Dom. clxiii. 4. 

' Warrant, April 21, S. P. Dom. clxiii. iS. 
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Against the policy which was indicated by these measurts, 
the Spanish ambassadors struggled with all their might. On 
April ». the zoth, Lafuente had another audience at Tbeo 
lIjSS'wI^ ^^^% at wh'ch neither the Prince nor Buckingham 
jumes. was prescHt. The message which he carried was 
such as has seldom been presented by the ambassadors of a 
nominally friendly state. He had to say that the house in 
which Inojosa and Coloma resided was carefully watched, so 
that no visitor dared to enter it. It was useless for thera to ask 
for an audience, as they were never allowed to see his Majesty 
except in the presence of the Duke. James's own subjects 
regretted to see him thus reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
most important affaits of state submitted to the judgment of 
a Parliament of which many members were mere boys, and 
of those who were of full age many were men of low estate. 
Constantly James's name was being used in support of designs 
of which he heartily disapproved, and in opposition to designs 
of which he heartily approved. Men turned from the King to 
the Prince, as to the rising sun. 

Then came a graver charge against Buckingham. The 
Electress Palatine had proposed to him that her eldest son 
should marry his daughter. In this way, he might hope that, 
if Charles remained unmarried, his own grandchild would be 
King of England, With this prospect before him, he intended 
to frustrate Charles's marriage with a French Princess, as he had 
already frustrated his marriage with a Spanish Infanta, The 
declaration which had been made by the Prince at Bucking- 



ham's instigation, that he would allow no toleration 



except to 



vife and her household, had already made it impossible for 
the King of France to consent to give his sister where condi- 
tions so debasing were to be enforced. 

Lafuente next proceeded to a long impeachment of Buck- 
ingham's conduct. He told how he had borne himself in 
Spain with insolence both to the Prince and to the King ; how 
he had introduced light women into his apartment in the 
Palace itself, and close to the rooms occupied by the Prince ■ 
how, after his return, he had revealed to members of Parliament 
the secret of the treaty for the partition of the Netherlands 
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1 of the oath taken by the King and Prince to obtain within 
fiee years from the ParUament an Act confirming the liberty 
aol conscience promised to the CathoUcs. 
E» If James wished, continued Lafuente, to discover the truth 
\ f>i these charges, he had better begin by dissolving ParUament 
■Its members were Puritans, and as such they wished to be with- 
r<>ut a king, whilst the Catholics were always loyal subjects. 
^ James replied that he was ready to forbid Buckingham to 
r be present when the ambassadors next waited on him. Lafuente 
. -was quite right about the Puritans. They loved parity, not 
I purity. He would never take money from the Commons on 
, the condition that he was to persecute the Catholics. He 
, vfould rather dissolve Parliament and send it to the devil. As 
for the charges against the Duke, he doubted whether they 
I were really true.' 

I Either from the vacillating weakness which had now become 
part of his nature, or from the natural recoil from the evident 
, over- statement by Lafuente of his case against Buckingham, 
James acted in a way which must have caused grievous dis- 
1 April! appointment to the ambassadors. On the zsrd, in 
Answer \a aoswcring the Commons' petition against the recu- 
UnilJ^. sants he expressed himself favourably to the request 
imon. j^j before him. He considered himself unfortunate, 

he said, to need a spur to do that which his conscience and 
duty bound him to do. His heart had bled when he had heard 
of the increase of Popery. If he had known any way better 
than another to hinder its growth he would have taken it. Vet 
he had abstained from persecution, nothing being more likely 
to increase a reUgion. He was now ready to banish the priests, 
and to direct the judges to put the penal laws in execution. 
His subjects should be forbidden to frequent the houses of 
foreign ambassadors, or to bring up their children in the Roman 
Catholic faith. As for the request that no immunity for the 
English Catholics should be included in any treaty for his son's 
marriage, he heartily assented to it " Now," he said, " for the 
last part of your petition. You have therein given me the best 

I Lafuente to Philip IV., May ^, Madrid Palace Library. 
VOL, V. 
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advice in the world ; for it is against the rule of wisdom A 
NoQxidi- '''"^ should suffer any of his subjects to be bi 
jwnfojibe and depend upon any other prince than himself ;i:iB 
be in° h. what hath any king to do with the laws and iubjtol 
'™'''' of another kingdom? Therefore assut« yoursem 
that, by the grace of God, I will be careful that no suchia 
dition be hereafter foisted in upon any other treaty whatscww;! 
for it is fit that ray subjects should stand or fall to their MB 
lord." • 

James most likely meant all this at the time. The if 
which had lately taken place in the numbers of the CatlxAvl 
April =4. and which was doubtless in the main to be attnTniKil 
™ei^™ to the readiness with which timid or half-heanril 
MurfMigry- converts declare themselves as soon as petsectiuufB 
has ceased, was as formidable to him as it was to the House i 
Commons, and he was especially disinclined to make concts-B 
sions to France after his past experience of the Spanish treaij.J 
His answer was generally regarded as satisfactory, his ado(>l 
tion of his son's promise about the French marriage t 
being especially grateful, though most of those who hearfl 
him would have been better pleased if he had announced dm I 
there would be no French marriage at all. ' In a wondrous I 
fine speech,' Eliot proposed that the thanks of Parliamenl I 
should be given to the King and the Prince ; and, though ihe I 
motion was not adopted, the House gave a practical form n 
Eliot's expression of feeling by pushing on the Subsidy Bill H I 
fast as possible.* 

Between his Parliament and his own conscience, James was I 
ill at ease. Scarcely had he thrown himself, as it would seem, I 
April m. entirely into the hands of the Commons, when he I 
J*™ sent to the Spanish ambassadors asking them to I 

know DiDro come to him at Theobalds. At this audience, which 
chatgM took place on the Z4th, Inojosa repeated the siate- 
SuckSg- ments made by Lafuente, and added that Bucking- 
'™°- ham had conspired with Parliament to dethrone the ' 

master to whom he owed everything, in case of his reftisal to ' 
' Li^df JourHols, iii. 317. 
■ ' Kethersole to Carklon, Apiil 25, S. P. Dom. dxiii. 50. 
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if 'make war upon Spain.' If the King wished to test the truth 
9P of the assertion, let Buckingham's friends be asked, upon their 
■ oath, whether he had not made the proposal in their hearing. 
■: Words so confidently spoken could not fail to make an 
•m impression upon the King. As soon as Inojosa left him he 
u . set out for Windsor, stopping at St. James's on his 

p hflin'.i^S- way, where Charles came out to meet liim with 
ii ■■""""■ Buckingham at his side. The tears stood in James's 
eyes as he repeated what the Spaniard had said. The accusa- 
I tion, he added, was so distinct that Buckingham ought to clear 
■ i himself, if he could. Charles accompanied his father, but 
^ Buckingham, though invited, remained behind. He must have 
I justice, he said, against his slanderers. Till his innocence had 
, ( been acknowledged, Windsor was no place for him. He would 
ri rather betake himself to the Tower, and deliver himself up as a 
k prisoner.' 

I Inojosa nest, at James's request, sent him a paper contain- 

[ ing the substance of the charges which had been brought by 
Lafuenle. He admitted that they were ' not such as 
iiaif itTcoi by could be made to appear bylegaland judicial proofs.' 
m"^ Men, he said, were too much afraid of Buckingham 
to teli the truth. Then followed a long tirade against the mis- 
deeds of the favourite, which, even if it contained no e.'caggera- 
tion, was entirely irrelevant to the point at issue.* 

' Inojosa, in his despatch of May -^, refers to aaolher one of the same 
dalf , which I have not seen, as cantaiaing a fall account of his conversation 
with the King. 

' Inojosa to Philip IV., May ~ , Madrid Palatt Library. Valaiesso 
to the Doge, ^-f^' Vm. Tramcrifls. Conway's note. Aprit 25, S. P. 
Dom. dxiii. 51. Rusdorfto Ftedericic, '^^, May -^, Mimaires, i. 2S9, 
294. TilliireB to ViUe-aux-Clercs, ^^f . Barl. MSS. 4593, fol. a, 65. 

' Amongst Valaresso's despatches is a copy of this paper in Latin, the 
language in which, as Lafuente slates, in his letter of May -°, it was 
presented. Copies in different languages are to be found in almoirt all the 
archives of Europe. In the Cabala there is an English translation (ed, 1691, 
i^i). In 1S13, Mi. Lysons printed it again in the Archta^gia, xviii. 
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Inojosa had not improved his position. On MiT 
members of the Privy Coundi were called upon to aiu 

M«,.. series of interrogatories which had been prqW 
SJpS?'^ order to sift the matter to the bottom. One br 
tnmmoncd. the councillors swore that they had ne\er hearf 
traitorous expression proceed from Buckingham's mouiti. i 
josa's attempt to conjure with the wand of Gondomar had U 
entirely. When he came the next day to present his leti© 
recall, James refused to accept them. He must see himij 
he said, before he left England Some who were present hi 
that there were precedents for calling ambassadois 10 m> 
before the House of Lords ; but to these rash advisers Jj 
turned a deaf ear Such precedents, he answered, had i 
found to cut off his mother's head. He would not, hoire« 
let the Spaniard go till he had inquired whether his 
was approved of by his master. Inojosa complained ii 
the treatment to which he was subjected. James told him' 
he must either prove his case or acknowledge his accusation 
be false.' 

Inojosa's information was believed at the time to have 
derived from Middlesex, who was supposed to have haui4 

this desperate step to save himself from ruin.' 
support! the the five Privy Councillors who in the beginning 
Spaniards. ^^ ^^^^ j^^^ taken the most determined stand again 
a breach witii Spain, I^nnox was dead ; Willianis had 
his peace with Buckingham ; Arundei, though doubtless hold- 
ing the same opinion still, was maintaining a prudent silence; 
Calvert was only waiting for a fit opportunity to declare hiifc 
self a Roman Catholic, and to retire from public life ■ whM 
280, fiincying that it was probably drawn up by the Earl of Somerset, S 
the very insufficient reason that he found it amongst other papers cnnaeOi 
with Somerset, and there may have been people who have been undel A 
impression that there is, in this way, evidence in existence to show iL 
Somerset was at this time trying to oust Buckingham from the Kig^ 
favour. The paper was drawn up by Lafuente, and a copy of it in Spun 
ia in the Madrid Palace LO>rary. ^" 

' Locke to Carleton, May 8 ; D. Caileton to Carletoo, May %i S I 
Dam. elxiv. 53, clxv. li; Salvetti's Nam- teller. May -^'-J 

= D. Carleton to Carleton, May 3, S, P. Dom. clxiv.' i 
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Idlesex stood alone in attempting to stem the torrent. To 
economical administrator of the finances Buckingham's 
ish expenditure could never be congenial. The Lord Trea- 
" ose business it was to think how money could be saved, 
often winced under the pressure put upon him by the Lord 
liral, whose pleasure it was to think how money could be 
Unless men were much mistaken, he had attempted, 
as the Prince was starting for Madrid, to supersede Buck- 
in the Royal favour with the help of his brother-in-law, 
Brett The young man had been ordered to travel on 
Continent, and a seeming reconcihation had been effected. 
Buckingham's enormhies had reached their height Be- 
the eyes of the minister, who had built up a surplus 
out of a deficit by the unremitting labour of years, a war with 
Spain opened visions of distress which were not to be counter- 
balanced by any prospect of national glory. He had no faith 
in the popular belief that the certain expenditure might easily 
be recouped by the capture of Spanish treasure-ships. Whilst 
Buckingham and the Commons were discounting the chances 
of the future, the old City merchant expressed his doubt of the 
value of the security offered. 

To the Prince, Middlesex had given special offence. When 

the question of the Spanish marriage was being considered after 

' Charles's return from Spain, all the other councillors who ob- 

. jected to seeing it broken off, qualified their opinions by saying 

that, if the Prince had taken any dislike to the person of the 

lady, it would be a sufficient reason for putting an end to the 

I engagement Middlesex alone expressed himself otherwise. 

Whether his Highness, he argued, wished to marry the Infanta 

or not, it was his duty to do so ' for reason of state and the good 

that would thence redound to all Christendom,' for 'he supposed 

that the Prince ought to submit his private distaste therein to 

the general good and honour of the kingdom.' 'Whereupon,' 

said Williams, who told the story long afterwards, ' the Prince 

bid him judge of his merchandises, if he would, for he was no 

arbiter in points of honour.' ' 

Middlesex, however, had the King's ear. If James listened to 
' Dillon's Attides agninsl Williams, 1634 (?), S. P. Dam. cclua. 77, 
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'uente or to Inojosa, if he sunk back from time tc 

Arthur Br«i *>'s old dislike of war, Buckingham aitribmel ij 

ip EngiMd. ((, Middlesex. Before the end of March the ic 

of Arthur Brett to England brought matters to a crisis. Bucb) 

ham resolved that Middlesex and the King should be se 

moment, charges sprang up against the Lotdt 
irer, whose economy had made him many enemies, and bI 
had doubtless committed some faults. He hadlej 
harsh and imperious in his bearing, and had negli 
on some occasions to observe the due formalities 
his office. In taking care of his master's fortunes hebdol 
forgotten to think of his own ; and at a time when the jwaHo 
of high officials was very loose, he had probably done eno«*B 
fairly to expose himself to the charge of malversation. 

As it had been with Bacon, so it was now with MiddleftB 
Many things said E^ainst him were exaggerated. Some of t^B 
actions might be palliated, as being in accordance with theiMiB 
practice. Some things which formed the subject of accusawB 
were even to his praise. But after all allowances havebeoB 
made, there remains enough to show that he had done itiinffB 
which he ought never to have done.' 

On April 15 the chaises against Middlesex were laid befwtB 
the Peers hy Coke and Sandys. In Bacon's case complainiil 
^ ^j ^ made by individuals had merely been sei 

i-estigation. This time the Commons took a hiEtifl I 
:one, Reviving in all its fulness the old practice 1^ I 
impeachment, they asked for justice as the grand jury of tin I 

' Part of a letter, in the possession of Lord Buckhurst, which it IIb I 
abstracied in the fourth report of the Historical MSS. Commission, shiw I 
that there was afterwards a revulsion of feeliag in his favour, groundeil^ I 
the recollection of his services : — "Two days since, the Com 
Twelve being in examination what [he Duke hath gotten out of the Kil^'i 
revenue. Sir Robert Pye look occasion to inform them that MiddlesU I 
had gotten from the King in a short time 120,000/., and therefore mo»d I 
(hat he might be likewise examined ; to which Sir J. Eliot, being ii 
chair, answered that it might be true for aught he knew to the contralj; 
but that it was true that Middlesex had merited well of the King, and hid 1 
done him that service that few had ever done, but Lhey could find i 
^et in the Duke." Hannan to Middlesex, May 3, i6j6. 
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ition, 'the inquisitors-general of the grievances of the king- 

ptom.' 
M^ Although the Treasurer showed no lack of courage during 

„he long inquiry, it was in vain that he fought his accusers point 
^ by point On May 13 sentence was deUvered against 

■ 3eDwn« him. He was to lose all liis offices, to be incapable 
»giins . j.^^ ^j^^ future of holding any office in the State, to be 

^imprisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure, to pay a 
-fine of 50,000/., to be prohibited from taking his seat in Parlia- 
^.ment again, or from coming within the verge of the Court.' 

Whatever may be thought of the special faults of Middlesex, 

, the practice of bringing criminal charges against men wliose chief 

The King's offence lay in their political convictions might easily 

■ opinion. igaj |-Q [jjg grossest abuses, and could scarcely fail to 
turn to the damage of the heedless young men who had been 

. the main instigators of the proceedings. To the old King their 

* conduct appeared as foolish as it was unintelligible. " You are a 
fool," he said bluntly to Buckingham ; " you are making a rod 

'' with which you will be scourged yourself." Turning to his son, 

* he added a special word of warning. " You will live," he sjid, 
with prophetic sagacity, "to have your bellyful of impeach- 
ments." * Before the trial was at an end Buckingham was pros- 
trated by a severe illness, but Charles took up the cause with 
characteristic impetuosity. Again and again he thrust himself 
forward in the debate, ever painting the character of the friend 
of Spain in the blackest colours.' 

Middlesex had been thus removed from the King's side, 
but a greater, more persuasive counsellor than Middlesex was 
at hand. When Bristol was recalled from Spain, it 
Briiiois rt- was Only by pawning his plate that he was able to 
obtain the means needed for his journey. He was 
coming in the most dangerous of all tempers for Buckingham ; 
full of the conviction that he had been hardly dealt with, and 
yet with all his irritation mastered by the most complete self- 
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H control. All he asked was the fulfilment of a promise "kBI 

■ James had given him never lo condemn him without fi[>tMl|l 

■ ing what he had to say. He had no intention of throwing !a^H 
I self into opposition, open or secret. I,ike Bacon he heidiii^l 
I the King's resolution, whatever it might be, was to be acccfi^H 
I as final. ^H 
I That James should grant a hearing to Bristol was theii^| 
P thing of which Buckingham would approve. If once ikH^I 

BncWng- nien were brought together, there would probaUvb^f 
iJ^'.f'Jni °" ^""^ °'' ^^^ King's new anti-Spanish poliq,iiiH 
*™- Buckingham's own insolence and folly at Maii^| 

would be rei'ealed on more credible evidence than that efi^| 
Spanish ambassador. BQckingham's first thought, iheteiiftH 
was to send Bristol to the Tower. He talked over the pIsH 
with Pembroke and Hamilton, but neither PerabniH 
'*' ■ nor Hamilton, opposed as they were to Spain, wihUH 
hear of so ill-advised a measure. Buckingham accordin^H 
persuaded James to issue an order to Bristol to place hinrfB 
in confinement in his own house. Vet, though James suffeicJH 
himself to be persuaded to exclude Bristol front his presenttB 
May. he had no intention of placing his faithful serrjatH 
fil^d' "his under permanent restraint. Some little inquiry then I 
*™"- must be, for form's sake, and then he should be talen I 

into favour. Meanwhile James hopefully busied himself ia ■ 
bringing Buckingham to lay aside his rancour. I 

Bristol was a difficult man to deal with in this manner. U I 
At any time he had chosen to acknowledge that everythini I 
done by himself had been wrong, and that everything done tiT I 
Buckingham had been right, he would probably have been I 
welcomed, like Weston and Williams, amongst the Duke's 1 
train of penitents. But to this he refused to stoop. He would I 
hold his tongue if the King pleased, but unless he were con- \ 
vinced, he would never admit himself to have been in the | 
wrong. Loyalty to his sovereign ceased to bind him when lie 

^ .was required to prove it by declaring that to be true which he i 

fcbelieved to be untrue. 

B^ Bristol accordingly asked for a trial in Parliament, such as 

^ARt which had been fatal to Middlesex. The session, however, 
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nearly at an end, and James, who shrank from exposing 
his political opponents, resolved to refuse his request, 
a little time longer to leave him under restraint,' 
lat the session must end before the great business of 
', the French negotiations, could be seriously entered 
' Tie Mo- iipon, was tacitly admitted at Court. One result of 
j^opoiyAci. [],g alliance between Buckingham and the Commons 
fjad been the production of a large amount of legislation on 
^aiatters of everyday importance. No statute had come into 
= existence for fourteen years, and it was understood that 
jjames was willing to give his assent to the passing of many 
JBills which had been prepared, in 1610 and 1614, with the 
.object of limiting the prerogative of the Crown in pecuniary 
matters. Above all, the question of the monopolies was by 
this time ripe for legislation. The J^rds were ready to wtth- 
,draw their objection against lying the King's hands for the 
fiiture, upon which the Monopoly Bill of the last session had 
been wrecked, and the Commons, on the other handj agreed to 
except from the operation of the Bill some of ihe principal 
monopolies already in existence. 

Great as the importatice of this Act has been, it cannot be 
said to have been founded on any principle not recognised 
changtstf- before. That a monopoly for a limited time should 
feettd by ii. [jg granted to those by whom new processes of manu- 
facture were introduced had long been accepted as the general 
rule. The great change effected was the rendering the rule 
more definite, and the entrusting its application to the Common 
Law Judges, who would be far more likely than Privy Coun- 
cillors or Commissioners to apply a strictly judicial solution to 
any question which might arise, without being drawn aside by 
political or economical considerations. 

On the question of impositions the Commons had main- 
tained a discreet silence, although there had been debates on 
commercial matters which might fairly have suggested it to 
them.^ Under these circumstances it might have been ex- 
' Pieface to the Earl of Biistol's deTence in the Camden MUceUany, 
yj. pp. i-vii. 

' Mr. Forster (Sir J. Eliol, 2nd edit. i. 89) has printed exlracls from 
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END OF THE SESSION. 

beginning of his speech James had protested that he had never 
ceased to care for the Palatinate, and had assured the Houses 
that if they met again with tlie same resolution as they had 
cherished in the past session, it would be the happiest Parlia- 
ment known in history. Before he ended he remembered that he 
had attempted in vain to induce the Commons to insert into the 
Subsidy Bill a clause naming the recovery of the Palatinate as 
one of the objects of the grant.' Whereas, he said, they 'had 
made the preamble without his advice, and so as it might be pre- 
judicial to him for some reasons of state, he must be forced to 
alter it, and set his marginal note upon it.' At this extraordinary 
and unexpected declaration the usual respect for the 
lionofihe Royal pcTson was for an instant forgotten, and those 
who were present gave vent to their dissatisfaction in 
murmurs and gesticulations. " Thus," wrote an eye-witness of 
the scene, " parted we from his Majesty, with much more dis- 
content and fear of the success of this Parliament than when 
we came together at the beginning with hope of a good and 
happy prosecutiorL"' 

The session which thus came to an end was one of no slight 
importance in the development of our Parliamentary constitu- 
tion. Headed by the Prince of Wales, the House of Commons 
appeared suddenly to have become the iirst power in the Slate, 
What was wanting to it was the virtue of self-restraint which 
springs from experience, and that knowledge of the limitations 
of power which is seldom acquired except by those who have 
a practical acquaintance with the handling of affairs. Leaders 
who could teach them how to walk warily amongst the pitfalls 
around them these men had none, and it was only too probable 
that before long they would visit with a just retribution those 
who had flattered their weaknesses and abused their confidence. 

The dissatisfaction of the House with James's last speech 

was not entirely justified by his subsequent acts. 

agam!! ' ' His intemperance was always greater in word than 

in action. The Subsidy Act was left untouched ; 

and Middlesex, though his fine was subsequently reduced to 

' Locke to Catlelon, May 17, ^. P. Dom. clxiv, gz. 
• Report by E. Nicholas, ibid. clxv. 61, 
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ao,ooo/., never saw the King's face again. Nor did James, in 
presence of ihe opposition of his favourite and his son, venture to 
admit Bristol to his presence. Both Buckingham and Charles, 
indeed, were preparing future difficulties for themselves bj 
their conduct Cowards the man whose influence with the King 
they most dreaded. A long series of interrogatories 
was sent to Bristol, bearing on the whole of his post 
'■"""'""■ diplomacy, Bristol answered them all with cart 
He was able to show that on all doubtful points he had acted 
by his master's orders, and that he had given such advice as 
he believed at the time to be the best for the King's sen-ice. 
Many of the Commissioners appointed to conduct the inves- 
tigation expressed themselves fully satisfied, and James at laa 
sent word to Bristol that he was now ready to see him. 

An interview between Bristol and the King was the vei}' 
thing to which Buckingham most strongly objected. Hinting 
that there were further questions still to be put, he 
suggKK.™ made use of the delay thus obtained to convey a 
compromist. gyggggt[gjj to Brlstol that he should surrender hij 
Vice -Chamberlain ship, and retire to his countiy-house at Sher- 
borne, on the condition that all further proceedings against 
him should be dropped. Buckingham little knew the chaiaciet 
of the man with whom he was dealing. Bristol's reply was that, 
. I ^ if his honesty and fidelity were declared to ije un- 
p.rinoire- questioned, he was quite ready to acknowledge that 
"'" "■ he might have erred from weakness or want of ability, 
If not, he was ready to answer any further questions that might 
be sent to him. " For," he wrote, " in matter of my fideUty and 
loyalty towards his Majesty, the Prince, and my country, I hope 
I shall never see that come into compromise, but shall rather 
lose my life and fortunes than admit the least stain to remain 
upon me or mine in that kind." 

Bristol's position was logically unassailable. If he was sup- 
posed to have done anything worthy of punishment, let his case 
uriiioi at b^ investigated. If not, why was he under restraint? 
sherbome. Though Buckingham could not answer an argument 
Hke this, he could continue to act in defiance of it. Bristol was 
left at Sherborne untried and uncondemned. If he came into 
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the King's presence he might say things about the Prince's 
visit to Madrid which would not conduce to raise Buckingham 
in his master's opinion. But, to do Buclcingham justice, 
it was not mere personal enmity by which he was actuated. 
If Bristol was to be kept at a distance, it was that Jamas, 
and England through James, might be kept from falling back 
into the evil Spanish alliance. Even when Buckingham was 
engaged in an apparently personal quarrel, he had often great 
public ends in view. The interests of his country were so 
completely bound up in his mind with his own preferences and 
jealousies, that he came to think of himself and England as 
inextricably combined- 

The disregard, not only of legal forms but of common 
justice, which had been shown in Buckingham's treatment of 
^^^ Bristol, marked another proceeding in which the 
ThcEngiiih King had to take a far more active part, and for 
tugucseia" which no pretext of public good could be alleged, 
tht East. jjj ^^ j.^ g^j ^^ jij jjjg j-gj. \Ygg(^ j( ^y^g almost, if 

not quite, impossible to britig the relations between European 
merchants under the laws which regulated commerce in the 
settled societies of Europe. In pursuit of the dazzling prize the 
subjects of each nation struggled and fought with their rivals, 
careless of treaties made at home. An attempt made by the 
English East India Company in i6zo to open a trade with 
Persia had been met with tierce opposition from the Portuguese 
subjects of Spain established at Ormuz, who regarded the whole 
i6ii. commerce of that part of the world as their own. 
The English, beaten at first, had returned with superior forces, 
and had established a station at Jaslc. The report of the 
prowess of the new-comers was not thrown away upon the 
Shah, who had a quarrel with the Portuguese. He assured 
the English merchants that he would not allow them to place a 
bale of goods on board their ships unless they would 
c.ipiurt of join him in an attack upon Orrauz. With real or 
Ormui. affected reluctance, they consented, and Ormuz was 

soon reduced to capitulate.' 

1 Bruce, Annah of the East India Compau); i. 229 ; FurAas, ii. 1 785. 
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To the complaints of the Spsmards. preferred whilst the 

Prince was siiU at Madrid,' James does not seem to have paid 

^ much attention ; but there was another side of the 

AinL question to which he was more aliv& Sending for 

^2J^,„^ the governor of the East India Company, he told 

him that it would be a gracefiil act to make a present 

to Buckingham in his absence for his services in the negotiatJon 

with tlie Dutch of the j-ear before. The Company, 
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^ thus urged, and considering that * this business of 
p»''i'»p«*^ Ormuz may find a strong opposition,' voted 2,oooi 
higtam. for the purpose,' 

Wlien Buckingham returned, with his heart full of ill-will 
towards all Spanish subjects, there was of course no thought of 
HudiiiBs satisfying the Portuguese ; but, much to the surpr^ 
^aaa tte of thc Company, the Duke began to make claims 

''*^" upon them on his-own account. The tnachinery of 
the Court of Admiralty was put in motion to collect evidence 
that by the capture of Ormuz and by the seiiure of Portuguese 
vessels in the East, they had realised, or ought to hare realised, 
100,000/. — a calculation which, as far as can be at present 
ascertained, appears to have been grossly eata^erated.* As 
soon, howei*er, as the preliminarj- inquiry was complete, Buck- 
ingham claimed r 0,000/., a tenth of the sum named, as due 
to him as Lord High Admiral, as though the captures had been 
made by privateers sailing und« ordinarj- letters of marque 
in European waters. 

The Company was at first disposed to resist the Duke's 

j^j^ claim. They obtained a legal opinion to the efleci 

Fib. 1%. that, as no letters of marque had been granted, 

^y*^™- no tenths were due ; but they were ' not willing to 

"™*^ contend with my Lord.' AVTiat to do they hardly 

knew. A petJdon was drawn up, and then abandoned as likely 

' Consaltas of the Councils of Ponugal and oT State, April ' ^ Ti 
i6a3, Egcnon AtSS. 1131, fol. 169. **" "' 

• East India Cffmpafiy's C-mrt AfiHU/it, July ty, 1633, vi. 24, 
' Bmce, Annals ef the £ast India Comfialy, L 243 ; Eiaiiunatian£, 
S. P. Eait India. 



to give offence. At last a committee was appointed to remon- 
strate as cautiously as possible.' 

It was dangerous to remonstrate, however cautiously, with 
Buckingham. The day after his interview with the committee 
he drew the attention of the House of Lords, on 
Sit^'oftii behalf of a committee of which he was the reporter, 
Easi India to tj^e fact that the Company's fleet was about to sail 
to the East Indies, and proposed that it should be 
detained for service against Spain. On the same day a similar 
motion was made in the Commons by Sir Edward Seymour, a 
member who was supposed to possess the confidence of Buck- 
ingham. 

A deputation from the Company at once waited on the 
Duke. He received them graciously, and assured them that 
the stay of the ships had not originated with him, ' Having 
heard,' he said, ' the motion with much earnestness in the 
Vpper House of Parliament, be could do no less than give the 
order.' He would only be too happy to advocate their cause 
with the Lords, and would, upon his own responsibility, allow 
the ships to drop as far as Tilbury.^ 

It is possible that the first suggestion that the fleet should be 
arrested had proceeded from some independent member of the 
March TO Lords' Committee ; but the coincidence of the mo- 
The tions in the two Houses made it hard to persuade 

chnrged whh the Company that this was the case. A few days later 
piracy. Buckingham struck another blow in the quarrel. To 

the argument that no tenths were due because there had been 
no letters of marque, the rejoinder was easy, that if there had 
been no letters of marque there had been an act of piracy. A 
suit was accordingly commenced against the Company in the 
joint names of Buckingham and the King. The damages were 

' East India Company's Court Minutes, Feb. i8, 23, 27, 28, vi. 412, 
425, 430. 435' 

' Rising's Notes, Itz^z^, 14 ; Commons' Journals, i. 676 ; East 
India. Company's Court Miiiulis, March 5, vL 439, The motion made by 
Buckingham is given by Elsing as part of a, report from a commiUee. The 
notice of the fleet may therefore bive been taken in the committee by some 
other person. 
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laid at 15,000/., and that too without prejudice to fuithij 
claims'. ' 

It) vain the Company begged for mercy. " Didldeliveryon* 
said James, " from the complaint of the Spaniards, and do yoii 
March .=. '■^'"™ ""^ nothing ? ■' He was no tyrant, and thej_ 
H=^?™"'* might have ihe benefit of the law if they pie 

But if they did not wish to try their case against hii 
he must have 10,000/. for himself, as well as 10,000/, for Bud 
jamei's ingham. To justify his demand he proceeded 1 
dLitmdi.. propound a dilemma. The goods, he said, were 
taken either jusdy or unjustly. If unjustly, the whole was 
forfeited. If justly, the Lord Admiral's tenth must be paid 
Apparently the inference was that the Company was to ]>ay the 
King on the ground that the goods had been taken unjusll/, 
and Buckingham on the ground that they had been taken jusdy. 

The Company was in great straits. Their sliips were still 
under embargo in the Thames. A few more days' delay woald 
lose them the monsoon, and ruin their prospects for a year. 
Necessity had no law, and 10,000/. was offered to the King 'W 
shut up all businesses.' 

With this offer James was not satisfied. He said thai he 
must have as much for Buckingham. There was nothing for 
Th* money '^ ^^^ ^o subtnit. The wholc 20,000/. was paid, and 
P*'<^- the fleet was allowed to sail. It seemed, as some one 

observed at the Company's meeting, as if ' ships stayed upon 
pretence of state might be released for money.'' 

' Admiralty Court Records, No. 158 ; Book 0/ Acts, fol. 204. 

' East India Compatt/s Court Minutes, vi. 466-555. The recei|i[ 
drawn up for Buckingham's aignalure was 'for 10,000/. to the Lord 
Admiral, in full satisfaclion for alt pretences of right as Lord Aiiniiral foi 
all actions past in the Indies, by sea or land, to the 30th of A])ril last." 
The King's receipt was— 'for 10,000/. now to be paid to the King, mnch 
challenged by his Majesty for freeing the Company's servants out of prison, 
and the Company from the complaint of the Spanish ambassador, aad the 
Company's ships outward bound released, which were secured by order of 
Parliament, until upon promise thereof they were afterwards released." 
Buckingham afterwards slated that he had lent 9,800/. of the money for 
the equipment of the King's fleet, and this is corroborated by a letter writ- 
ten by him to Conway on June 14, in which he says, " I hope this mom- 
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Such was the mode in which Buckingham, this time with 
the full co-operation of the King, exercised the duties of his 
office. Something, no doubt, was to be said against the Com- 
pany on every count. The siege of Ormuz and the capture of 
the goods was an act of violence. The ships sailing to the East 
Indies might doubtless be called upon before they went to con- 
tribute their fair proportion to the defence of the realm. That 
which admits of no justification is the way in which every argu- 
ment was pushed just so far as suited the immediate purposes 
of the men in power and no farther. There was enough legality 
about the capture to extort one sum of money ; enough ille- 
gality to extort another. The Portuguese, who were the main 
sufferers, were never thought of, save that the English ambas- 
sador was directed to infonn the Government at Madrid that 
the assailants at Ormuz had acted under compulsion from the 
Shah.' 

It was only by coming to some understanding with the 
other European powers for a territorial limitation between 
the trading grounds of the various nations, that such 
The Duich collisions as that which had taken place at Ormuz 
in the Easi. ^.^y^i^ jjg avoided for the future. Further to the east 
the experiment of a clcse combination with the Dutch, which 
had been tried under the treaty of 1619,^ was already breaking 
down. Never had the feeling between the merchants of the 
two nations been more embittered than it was when they were 
bound to live at the same ports, and to share between them 
the same commerce in certain fixed proportions. As the most 
numerous and powerful body, the Dutch treated the Enghsh 
with studied unfairness, and the English gave vent to their 
feelings in such language as men are wont to use when they 
discover that they are being cheated. 

EarJy in 1623 the slumbering hatred burst into a flame. 

ing will put an end to the busine^JS of the East India merchanls for the 
moneyE to be disposed to Mr. Oliver for the Navy." Tanner A/SS, Ixxiii. 
447. Beiiides, the exact sum appears on a warrant from the Council of 
War, dated July 31, and was then probably repaid to Buckingham. 

' Conway to Aston, June 27, S. P. Spain. 

« See Vol. III. p. 179, and Vol. IV. p. 407, 
VOL. V. R 
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■The castle of Amhoyna, the main seat of the clove trade, »rsi I 
I guarded by the Dutch with peculiar jealousy. The Engli: 
factory was only permitted to establish itself outside the fonili- I 
cations ; and a body of Japanese soldiers in the Dutch seme 
Feb, I,, was equally excluded. On the night of Februar)* ii 
?r^1,f5^°' however, one of the Japanese approached the Dutch I 
boyni. sentinel, and asked some questions about the stateof I 
the defences. He was at once seized and put to the toriurt f 
iti his agony he confessed that his countrymen designed lo 
surprise the castle. They, too, were tortured, and declared, or 
were made to declare, that the English were privy ic 
coRspiracy. A drunken English surgeon, also under torture, I 
acknowledged the truth of the charge. Nine other English- 
men, almost the whole of the English population of the town, I 
were next subjected to the most horrible torments, ani 
others, residing at more distant stations, were subsequently dealt 
with in the same barbarous manner. As might have been 
expected, some of them gave way before their tortures, and 
confessed anything that was required of them. In the end 
ten of the sufferers were set aside for execution, and were be- 
headed without further evidence' 

News in those days was long in reaching England from the 
East. The massacre of Amboyna remained unknown till May 
.^ ^^ 1624- At the meetings of the East India Company 
Kctivcd in the tale gave rise to the greatest indignation. 

"^™ ■ story, as it was received from the Dutch, was in the 
highest degree incredible. The whole English population incul* 
pated amounted to no more than twenty men, who were hardly 
likely, in the face of past experience, to attempt to right them- 
selves against the overwhelming forces of their opponents. But 
the case of the Company against its Dutch rival did not end here. 
Even if the unfortunate men had been guilty of all that they had 
admitted under torture, the governor of Amboyna would not have 
been justified in touching a hair of their heads. By the treaty 
of r6i9, all disputes between the nations were to be referred 
to the mixed Council of Defence ; and, if they could not 
settled in this way, were to be referred home for negotiation 

K ' Brockedon and others to the Company ; E. I. C. Orig. Corr 10 

■mj Purchai, ii. 1853. 
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betn-een the two Companies, or, in the last resort, for negotia- 
tion between the two Governments,' 

There has seldom been a moment in our history when such 
an outrage would not have roused England from one end to 
. the other. When, however, the news arrived, the 
ap^^hi"^'"* nation was in no mood to listen to charges against the 
"^^" ■ enemies of Spain. At first, indeed, there seems to 
have been some little excitement, but it quickly died away.* 
The time had not yet come when the commercial differences 
with the Netherlands would seem greater than the religious 
differences with Spain ; and by the middle of July revenge for 
the massacre of Amboyna appears to have been no longer 
thought of by the mass of men. 

The King was more deeply affected by the sad story than 
anyone else. He was the author of the treaty which, bybring- 
juiy. ifig his subjects into such close neighbourhood with 
m^d^^i^- ^^ Dutch, had made the massacre possible. He 
lice. now told Caron, the Dutch ambassador, that, if 

justice were not done by August 12, he would take his own 
measures to enforce it.' 

Yet how was England, at such a moment, to quarrel with 
her neighbours in Holland ? The alliance with the Dutch had 
been the comer-stone of the policy of the House of Commons, 
and, though James was unwilling to limit the war within the 
narrow bounds which seemed sufficient to the Lower House, 
he had fully accepted its designs, so far as they went. On 
May 19 an order had been given to equip thirty merchant 
vessels in addition to the twelve ships of the Royal Navy which 

' The treaty must be interpreted by tlie agreement between the Com- 
panies appended to il. 

' Chamberlain to Carleton, June 5, June 19 ; D. Carleton to Carlelon, 
June 26, S. P. Dom. clxrii. 16, clitviii. 8, 48 ; Dufh Commissioners to 
the States-General, June ^, AM. MSS. 17,677 It, fol. 369- As early as 
the 31st of May, we have a statement that ' it is said that the Company 
is much blamed by some, for that row, in a lime when his Majesty had re- 
solved to aid the Dutch, the Company had published the putting of ten 
Englishmen to death.' E. I. C. Court Mniiles, \. 541. 

' Caron to the States-General, July 16, Add. MSS. 17,677 It, fol. 576. 
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were already in an advanced stage of preparation.' 

as Parliament was prorogued, the negotiation with the Duidi | 

June Commissioners was taken up warmly, and on June j 
Trolly wiih a treaty was signed by which England agreed ta pav, 
' ° "' ■ for two years, a body of six thousand volunteers w J 
be sent over to aid the States -General in defending theii in- J 
dependence.' 

James seemed to be going on fairly in the way i 
Buckingham would lead him, and there is no reason to suppCM 1 
that he was in any way half-hearted in what he was doinj I 
Yet he was less able than ever to perceive the necessary a 
sequences of his actions ; and he thought that he could send 1 
troops to the aid of the Dutch, and fit out his navy, withoul ] 
breaking absolutely vrith Spain. 

The Spanish ambassadors could not see things i 
light Coloma protested warmly against the levies, as an ' 
Coioma-i infraction of existing treaties. On the other hand 
proiesis. Inojosa intimated that he had fresh proposals 10 
make about the restitution of the Palatinate. He was to!d that 
James would not see him, but that he might tell his secret to 
any Privy Councillor he chose. Inojosa refused to address 
himself to anyone but the King ; upon which he was informed 
that the sooner he and Coloma left England the better it would 
be. Coloma replied that he was under orders to remain till his 
successor arrived. Inojosa was only too glad to escape. There 
were fresh insults in store for him. No carriages were provided 
jiij.ti6. to take him to Dover. Even his request for the 
JtavtrEna. P'"otection of a Royal ship against the Dutch cruisers 
lani was refused, and it was only after a delay of some 

days that he was allowed to take his passage in one of the mer- 
chant vessels which had been recently taken into the King's 
service, and which was consequently entitled to carry the Roya! 
colours. On the day of his departure James wrote to complain 
to Philip of the conduct of his ambassadors, requesting that 
they might be punished for their misdemeanours.' 



k. 



Signtt Office Bscquels, May 19. 
Treaty, June 5, S. P. Holland. 
Coloma to the King, ^S^. The King ti 
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Coloma had indeed a thankless task in remaining in Eng- 
land Every day some new cause of offence was brought 
Bickerings before his notice. At sea, so at least it was beheved 
Spain Mti '" England, Spaniards were already engaged in plun- 
Engiand. detiug English vessels, In Spain an embargo had 
been kid upon the goods of English merchants, and their ships 
were being confiscated, on the charge of having Dutch goods 
on board. Nearer home the Dunkirk privateers were making 
prize of English vessels eng^ed in trade with Holland ; and, 
pushing up towards the mouth of the Thames in search of their - 
enemies, had committed hostilities as high as Queenborough. 
Nor was it only from private and unauthorised attacks that 
danger was apprehended. A large fleet was fitting out in 
Spain, the destination of which was carefully concealed.' Part 
of this fleet, however, was placed by accident in the 
kirk shigs [n hands of the English Government, A squadron set- 
ting out from Dunkirk, to join the rendezvous in 
Spain, was chased by the Dutch, and four of its galleons took 
refuge in the Downs. Although James refused to treat them 
as enemies, he refused to accede to Coloma's request that he 
would grant them the usual privileges of neutrality, and allow 
them to sail with the advantage of two tides.^ For 
ThiTEof' three months the weary crews waited for deliver- 
ihemoscapi. ^j^^g jj[j jjj^ equinoctial gales at last set them free. 
Putting to sea in the height of the tempest, three of the ships 
succeeded in regaining Dunkirk. The fourth was attacked by 
a Dutch vessel, and blew up, together with its assailant' 

Short, therefore, of an actual declaration of war with Spain, 
Buckingham had succeeded in cart)'ing James with him in the 
fulfilment of the programme kid down in the Subsidy Act, The 

Spain. Conway to Catleton, Jane 12, J. P. Holland. Salvetti's News- 
Letters, June ^^. 

' Conway lo Aston, June 27 ; Aston to Conway, Jnly \, S. P. Spain. 

' Many of Coloma's letters on the subject are in the State Papers 
{SpaiH\, and theie are frequent notices of it in the Domestic seties, and 
amongst Salvetti's Nkus-Lelters. 

' Salvetti's News-Lctten, Oct. ^f-7. 
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levy of troops for to the Dutch and the equipment of ihe ScaH 
had received prompt attention. The repair of the fortsatiH 
turn ^^ sending of reinforcements to Ireland waited m^H 
Thtpro- till money came ia Even the King's hesitatifmoH 
fh'eH™^ declare war against Spain was at this time ascriHB 
^™w^ by one who had good opportunities of knowing dtl 
truth, not so much to any hankering after I]i5(ddl 
alliance with Philip, as to his high estimate of theriskidH 
such a war If it were entered upon without allies. "TIbB 
King," wrote Nethersole a fortnight after the prorogatinH 
"ia resolved not to break with Spain, nor to give them aifl 
occasion to break with him, until he be secure that France «il ■ 
join very close with him, and other Catholic Princes and Slates I 
which have the same interest against the greatness of Spain; I 
as being of opinion that all the Protestants in Europe would bt I 
too weak a party to oppose it, and that if they should join I 
against Spain without the drawing of other Catholic princes I 
into the action, it would be understood to be a war of religion, I 
which would leave no Catholic prince neuter, but cause them I 
all to join with Spain." ' 

No one who has seriously studied the course which history I 
took during the next quarter of a century will be inclined lo 
Policy of doubt the wisdom of James's hesitation. The power 
James. jq which he was opposed was too firmly rooted in the 

ideas of men to be overthrown by such means as seemed suffi- i 
cient to the House of Commons. Protestantism could only I 
defend itself by ceasing to be aggressive, and by appealing to J 
the political sympathies of Catholic States. The policy of I 
James was in the main the policy which, in after years, crowned J 
Richelieu with glory. Yet to the one man it brought nothing 1 
but defeat and shame, to the other it was lo bring success andll 
honour. Where James knew but how to dream, E.icheliei|4 
knew how to act. ■ 

Of the various parts of the enterprise upon which James had I 
embarked, the negotiation with the Protestant powers presented 1 
the least inherent difficulty. In the beginning of JunCj Sir 1 

' Nelherscple to Carleion, S. P. Dom. clxvii. aS. J 
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English law, it would be hard for him to know where to 
stop. Before long, he had to face the alternative of going 
farther or of drawing back altogether. When Kensington 
reached Paris he found that he had toiled in vain. La Vieu- 
ville's proposal about the letter had been made without his 
master's knowledge, in the belief that the thing when once done 
would be accepted with gratituda As soon as the truth came 
to the ears of Louis; he dismissed his too independent minister 
and placed the direction of the government of France in the 
hands of RichelieiL 

Whether Richolieu concurred in the sb-ingent demands' 
which he was now instructed to put forward, it is impossible to 
Richelieu's ^^^' ^" ^^ memoiTS which he left behind, it was 
poiicj-oniy his Studied object to falsify history, in order to show 
by conjee- that everything actually done proceeded from his own 
""■ deliberate judgment. The real facts can often be 

shown, and still oftener suspected, to have been very different 
from the representation which he has given of them. Instead 
of being the author of all that was done in his name, he was in 
these early years of his ministry the servant of a jealous master, 
who was careless indeed of details, and ready to leave high 
authority in the hands of one capable of exercising it, but who 
took good care to exact submission to his general views. For 
the present Louis had made up his mind to demand from Eng- 
land, as the price of his sister's hand, concessions to the English 
Catholics which could only result in making that alliance 
thoroughly unstable. This was the mistaken policy of which 
Richelieu, willingly or unwillingly, made himself the mouthpiece. 
It is possible that, unversed as he was in English Parliamentary 
politics, he may have believed that the relaxation of the penal 
laws would be more easily attainable than it really was. At all 
events he had hardly any choice. If he refused his concurrence 
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in the designs of Louis he would fall as La Vieuville 



had fallen before him, especially as the clergy, backed 
ih^'EVglish ^1 ^ powerful party at Court and in'the country, 
Catholics, would Stand up as one man to advocate the resumption 
of the old friendly relations with Spain. Richelieu, therefore, if 
he was to hold his ground, must speak plainly to the English 
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ambassadors. He would preserve all forms of c 
they must understand that the concession demanded « 
serious matter. 

Richelieu, in fact, was not likely to fall into La Vieu 

itake of fancying his power greater than it was, 
stood that the need of satisfying the Pope might still be piesJ 
for the unwelcome requirements of Louis; but he would U 
care that the Pope should be really satisfied. The King a^ 
the ambassadors with studied [wliteness that the word o 
dear brother would content him as well as either article or oi 
hui it would not content the Pope. The ambassadors b 
themselves to the Cardinal, AVas this the reply, they as 
which they were to deliver to their master. " Assuredly," at I 
swered Richelieu, "if the King said there must be an artidt I 
an article there must be," " Is this then," they asked a 
" the answer we are to give?" "Yes," he replied, "for 

will find no other." The next day he spoke nith lit I 

"^*^' same resolution. "On my salvation," he said, " 
must have either an article or a writing — baptize itbywhii I 
name you will— signed and sworn to, so to oblige the good faiili | 
of your King." 

Carlisle and Kensington betook themselves to the Queen I 
Mother. " \Ve'll let her know," to use the words of their om I 
narrative, " the impossibility of it, both in regard of the engage- I 
ment of his Majesty's royal word to his Parliament to the con- 
trary, and that upon the motion and prayer of the Prince his 
son ; and of the necessity of keeping himself free in that poim 
to entertain good intelligence betwixt him and his subjects Ibl 
the better enabling him to the common good." The ambassa- 
dors further reported that the Queen answered not a word, 
though she contrived, with all the grace of her southern breed- 
ing, to look as if she would gladly have satisfied them if ste ' 
could.' 

Both James and Charles, who were together at Ruffcndri 
when the despatches announcing the new proposal reached 
them, agreed in rejecting the demand of an article, A letter 

' Carlisle and Kensinpon to Conway, Aug, 7, S. P. Frawe 




CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE FRENCH MARRIAGE TRK1.TY. 

James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, has been chiefly known in modem 
times as a spendthrift and a lover of the pleasures of the table ; 

yet he was in many respects well qualified to conduct 
Carlisle »s a the delicatc negotiation with which he was entrusted, 
ncgoiiaior. Compared with the courtly and volatile Kensington, 
with whom he was ordered to act, he may well rank as a states- 
man. His tried courtesy, and his special friendliness towards 
France, made him an acceptable person in the Court to which he 
was accredited, whilst he had a strong regard for his master's 
dignity, and a sympathy for the Protestant feeling in England, 
which would prevent him from becoming, as his colleague had 
become, a mere echo of the sentiments to which it might please 
the Queen Mother and her ladies to give utterance. When he 
arrived he was received with open demonstrations of satisfaction 
from all, with happy glances from the bright eyes of the Prin- 
cess, and with friendly words from the King,' 

Herbert, however, who was still in Paris, doubted whether 
all this meant much. " They do not spare," he wrote to James, 

" ^'^ prtifess openly that they have no disposition to 
Herberts come to a manifest rupture with Spain. Notwith- 
"""'"'■ standing which, they have promised thus much al- 

ready, that, in all that can be done by other means than coming 
to an entire breach they will not fail to give your Sacred 
Majesty contentment"* 

' Carlisle and Kensington to Conway, May 27, S, P. France. 
» Herbert to the King, June a, i'. P. France. 
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The first difficulty oT the negotiation, however, turned upin 

the marriage treaty. Both James and Charles had assuiej 

I Hic mar Tarliament that there would be no article in fnoiB 

I iCmc iruuy of the English Catholics, and for the present they boili 

' Engiiih intended to keep the promise which they had givi 

oics. ii-j-j^e constitution of our estate," wrote James 
the instructions which he gave to Carlisle, " cannot bear aaj 
general change or alteration in our ecclesiastical or temponl 
laws touching religion for so much as concerns our own sub- 
jects." Even for the Catholics themselves it would be beiiK 
that they should rely on his own clemency than on a treaty 
any foreign power. " For when," he added, " they shall haw 
the reins loosed to them, they may, by abuse of favour and 
liberty, constrain us, contrary to our natural affections, to dejl 
with them with more rigour than we are inclined to ; so as we 
may not article for dispensation and liberty to our Romu 
Catholic subjects, but hold the reins of those law 
gracious hands. And you may assure that King and his minis- 
ters that, in contemplation of that marriage, we shall be the 
rather incUned to use our subjects Roman Catholics with all 
favour, so long as they shall behave themselves moderately ; 
and, keeping their consciences to themselves, shall use their 
conversation without scandal." ' 

The first meeting between the ambassadors and the txas^ 
missioners named by Louis took place on May 31. As was 
often the case in those days the progress of business 
RtfuMi rf i^as stopped by a question of precedence. Richelieu 
wmiitw.di- '^^^ '^^^ ^^ '^^ commissioners, and claimed honours 
oui men- as a cardinal, which the representatives of Protestant 
EngiiSi England were unwilling to concede. At last the 
difficulty was got rid of by Richelieu's taking to his 
bed under pretence of illness. He would thus cease to enter 
into competition with those who were seated in a sick man's 
chamber. 

The next dispute was more serious. The English ambas- 
sadors offered to take up the treaty which had been sketched 

□ Carlisle uid KeDsinglon, Harl. MSS. 158* 



out in 1613, when a marriage had been contemplated between 
Charles and the Princess's elder sister Christina, and in which 
there was no mention of toleration except for the bride and her 
household. The French commissioners at once refused to 
accept this proposal as sufficient. On their side they had drawn 
up articles framed upon the model of the Spanish treaty, one 
of which contained an express engagement on the part of the 
King of England that no Catholic in his dominions should be 
molested on account of his religion. 

Further discussion did not tend to remove the difficulty. 
"No man," said the ambassadors, "shall be persecuted for 
being a Catholic. But if he goes to mass he will be punished 
for disobeying the law." After this it is not strange that an 
assurance that James would give a verbal promise of his inten- 
tion to show favour to the Cathohcs made but little impression 
on Louis. Nothing less than a written engagement, he in- 
formed Carlisle, would be satisfactory. James might keep this 
engagement secret if he pleased ; but it was indispensable that 
it should be in writing,' 

Whatever might be the value of the French alliance, it 
ought to have been evident that it was not worth purchasing 
. on these terms. It was better to go to war without 

Charles ' the help of France than to go to war without the 
d™»6 = jjgjp Qf (j^g English Parliament. There could be no 
doubt that if the promises solemnly given by King and Prince 
were heedlessly flung aside, it would be hopeless to expect the 
support of the House of Commons. Not indeed, that, at 
first, it seemed likely that these promises would be broken. 
Tilliferes, as soon as he was apprised of the difficulties raised in 
Paris, reported that, though James's scruples might perhaps 
be overcome, nothing was to be expected from Charles. The 
Prince was 'very hard,' having 'little inclination to satisfy 
France in these essential points.' He was surrounded by 
Puritans, and would soon be a Puritan himself.'' 

' Ville-aux-Clercs to Tillieres, June ^. Louis XIII. to Tillieres, 
June ^, Harl, MSS. 4594, ful. 41, 64 b. 

" Tillities lo Ville-aux-Clercs, June ^, ibid. fol. 59. 
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If Louis's demand had been pressed in the hanh ti 
which it was originally couched, the negotiation would jbI 
L.vi™vHi, '^^'^'y ''^^^been strangled at its commencemem. Lil 
il!"d('.ll^na ^i^"^'"^' however, with wisdom beyond ihalffl 
i™ only master, was little solicitous for an engageraeni wtai I 
piM« ilw it was as impolitic for Louis to exact as it ironld ii | 
"^ for James to give, and he was very a 

the practical co-operation of England in his resistance to Sfni I 
La Vieuville's wisdom unfortunately was for others rather ltiii| 
for himself, and in pursuance of his own objects he alloi 
himself to use words which Louis was certain to disavcw 
soon as they came to his ears. "Give us," he said lo[l*| 
English ambassador, "some stuff with which we may satis^iii 
Pope, and we will throw ourselves heart and soul into W 
interests." "They do here," wrote Carlisle, "let fall unto d 
that though they are bound to make these high it 
""" '** mands for their own honour, the satisfaction of thcs I 
of the Catholic party, and particularly for the facilitating of die I 
dispensation at Rome, yet it will be always in your Maies^ I 
power to put the same in execution according to your on I 
pleasure ; and they do also with strong protestations labour to I 
persuade us that when the articles of marriage shall be signed. I 
they will enter into treaty for the making of a strict conjuncti« I 
with your Majesty for the redress of the general affairs of Chris- 1 
tendom, and will declare themselves to espouse your Maies^'s 1 
interests, so as both the treaties shall be ratified together." 

I ' Carlisle Iq the King, June 14, S. P. Franct. The person from whon ' 
the idea about the Pope came is not mentioned in this letter. Bui in > ' 
later despatch (Carlisle and Holland to Conway, Oct. 9, S. f. FramAi I 
the words given above are quoted as La Vieuville's — " Donnez nous dt I 
fiste pour conlentet le Pape, et nous nous jetterons dans vos int^rels \ \ 
corps perdus." At a time when Charles had the giealest interest in shtw I 
ing that Louis or Richelieu had encouraged the idea that the engagement \ 
was only offered to satisfy the Pope, with the express understanding that it | 
might be disregarded in England, no one ever ventured to state that tbef 
personally had done so. The charge was always made impersonally and 
had ita foundation, I believe, upon these overtures of La Vicuville, 
Richelieu, indeed, when pushed hard, may have said, that without the 
engaj^ement the Pope would not consent, and may have made dril 




i6a4 JAMES DRAWS BACK. 

To give weight to these words the French preparati 
war were hurried on. Already on May 31 a treaty had been 
drawn up by which France engaged to assist the 
piations for Dutch wilh large sums of money, and immediately 
^^' afterwards Venice and Savoy were asked to join in 

the support of Mansfeld. On June 19 three French armies 
were ordered to prepare themselves for active service. Two 
of these were posted respectively in Picardy and at Metz, 
whilst the third, being stationed on the frontier towards Franche 
Comt^ and Savoy, would be equally available for an attack 
upon the Palatinate or for an attack upon the Valtelline.' 

As far as it is now possible to ascertain the truth, these 
measures made little impression on James. He ordered the 
judges to see to the execution of the penal laws.* 
lianinEng- The French alliance suddenly ceased to form the , 
'^"''' staple of conversation at Court, and those who were 

behind the scenes began to make inquiries about the good 
looks of marriageable princesses in Germany.' 

La Vieuville saw that something more must be done if the 
negotiation was to be saved. He begged Kensington to return 
to England to propound a middle course. If James 
viiie'ii'middif objected to sign an engagement, he would perhaps 
course. ^^^ object to write a letter containing the promise 

required. 

To give greater effect lo this proposal, Tilliferes, who had 
never given more than a half-hearted support to the marriage, 
was recalled. His successor was the Marquis of Effiat, 
amSaswdof a man endowed with much of the tact and ability of 
10 ngan . Qgndomar. He had not been in England many 
days before he found his way to the heart of James by eagerly 
speeches aboDl his readines.s lo oblige ihe King of England if it were not 
for the Pope ; or even said that the King would not be bound in case of 
actusl danger to the Stnte from the Catholics. But I do not believe that 
he ever used words to imply that the whole engaEenient was a sham one, 
got up for the purpose of deceiving the Pope. 

' Siti, Mem. Rec. v. 603; Kensinglon to Conway, June 15, S. P. 
France. 

' Salvetti's Nniis-Letter, June ^^. 

' Neihersole to Carleion, June 25, S. F. Dom. clxviii. 40. 
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The old king was therefore isolated. For two whole 
resisted the united pleadings of his favourite and his sc 

the third day he gave way so far as to accept the 
Dnautiiir fonuula oflcfed by the French, though he saved his 
Juno. conscience by insisting that it should take the shape 
of a letter and not of an engagement, either in the 
out of it' "The business," wrote Charles to Carlisle, foi 

of his decision taken less than a month before, 
Siiiifcciion all brought to so good an issue that, if it is not spoiled 
ofth=p™«. ^j Ronje^ I hope that the treaties will be shortij 
brought to a happy conclusion, wherefore I pray you warn your 
Monsieur that the least stretching more breaJcs the string, and 
then Spain will laugh at both." * 

One formality remained to be observed. It was the cus- 
tom in England, as Buckingham explained to EfEat, to submi: 

treaties either to the Privy Council or to a select 
■ubmuiedio Committee of its members. It was the more neces- 
' ""' ■ sary to take this course now, as he had little doubt 
that in the approaching session of Parliament an attack would 
be made upon him for advising the King to stop the execution 
of the Recusancy laws. If the Privy Councillors could be made 
partakers in the offence, they would be unable to open that 
mouths against him * as members of either House, 

What passed in the Council we do not know. A con- 
sultation, invited only after the King's mind had been made 

up, can scarcely have had any real value except for 
English the purpose indicated by Buckingham, The resohi- 
Dvemineni. ^j^^ taken was conveyed to the ambassadors in Parii 
"His Majesty," wrote Conway to them, "cannot be won to 
any more in largeness of promise or any other form, it being 
apparent to all this kingdom what promise the Prince hath 
made and the King approved, not to enter into articles or con- 
ditions with any other Prince for the immunities of his subjects 

1 EfEat to Ville-aiiK-Clercs, Sept. ^|, Harl. MSS. 4595, fol. 31^. 
Cpnway to Carlisle and Kensington, Sept. -*, S. P. France. 
' The Prince to Carlisle, Sept. 9, iHd. 
' Effiat to Ville-Qux-CletM, Sept. |-|, //aW. AfSS. 4595, fol. ^tj. 
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Roman Catholics, that being indeed to part his sovereignty, 
and give a portion to another king." ' It was a poor shred of 
comfort for James to wrap himself in. A letter engaging that 
the English Catholics should have as much freedom in the 
secret exercise of their religion as they would have had by the 
treaty with Spain might not form part of the contract ; but the 
difference was not great, excepting that a promise given in a 
letter might be broken with a little less reluctance than a pro- 
mise given in a contract. 

James began to act on the assumption that everything was 

settled. Kensington, whose facile compliance with 

crcaicd Earl the French demands had endeared him more than 

° ^" " ever to Buckingham, was raised to the Earldom of 
Holland in approbation of his conduct. 

The Privy Council had consented, not merely to the form 
of the treaty, but also to that which was its necessary conse- 
Su region lu^i^ce, the suspension of the laws agalnst the recu- 
of the pro- sants.^ The immediate result was most disastrous 
againsi the to tL good Understanding between the King and his 
recusants. pgQpig Whether the promise given by James and his 
son about the Catholics had been broken or not, it was certain 
that the promise about summoning Parliament in the autumn 
could not be kept.* How would it be possible to face the Com- 
mons ? When, indeed, the bride was once in England, it would 
be too late to remonstrate on the conditions on which she had 
come; but if Parliament met before the step had been irre- 
vocably taken, who could answer for the consequences? The 

' Conway to Carlisle and Kensington, Harl. MSS. 1593, fol. 266. 
The letter is undated, but was probably written on Sept. 5. 

' Effiat to Louis XIII., ^^^, Harl. MSS, 1596, fol. 17 b. Effiat 
speaks of a sup^adcas under tbe Great Seal, of which no trace is to be 
found OQ the Patent Rolls. Probably there is some mistake, arising from a 
foieigner's ignorance of legal forms. 

' On March 14 (p. 197) James had ptomised to summon Parliament 
at Michaelmas or shortly after. On March 23 (p. 20J) he had declared 
that the business of considering the course of the war should be taken in 
hand in the next session, and the actual prorogation had iiiLed the opening 
>iif the next session at November 2. 
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dangerous to the enemy than to their own commanders. Vet 
■July. what else was to be done ? An attempt had been 
Se'iSi^ii ■i'3'^s '" 'vsii to divert some of the subsidy money to 
ofWaiio the support of Mansfeld, The Council of War had 
Manifeid. replied by asking whether the King would give them 
a written declaration that he needed the money ' for one of 
those four ends mentioned in the statute.' Weston, who had 
been sent to ask for the money, could not say that the King 
intended to give any such declaration, but he knew ' that it was 
both his Majesty's and the Prince's pleasure ' that they should 
enable Mansfeld to pay his troops. He was told distinctly that 
without 'some particular warrant in wTiting nothing could be 
done.'' 

Even if Buckingham had been able to raise the money which 
he needed, it was unlikely that Mansteld's armament would 
QLifsiions gain for him the good-will of the House of Com- 
Ma™fe°d'3°' ™ois ? If the force which it had been proposed to 
empiovment. jgyy had been directed towards the Palatinate, such 
an employment would have been entirely outside the circle of 
ideas within which the Lower House had been moving, and 
Buckingham had already reason to question whether France 
was disposed to give even this amount of satisfaction to the 
^^ ^g wishes of the King of England. A little later Louis's 
The Ltague intentions were made still clearer. Ou August 26 a 
cDveryor'itit league had been signed between France, "Venice, and 
\aii ine. gaypy f^j ^jje Tccoveiy of the Valtelline; and, in 
order to prevent the Spanish Government from bringing up 
fresh troops to resist the attack, it had been arranged that the 
Duke of Savoy, with the aid of a French force, should make 
an attack upon Genoa, and that Mansfeld should throw himself 
upon Alsace and the Austrian possessions in Swabia.^ 

Whilst James and Buckingham, therefore, were fondly 
„. . ,. hoping to make use of Richelieu for the reconquest 

andGtr- of the Palatiuatc, Richelieu was planning how to 
"""'' make use of James and Buckingham for the recon- 

quest of the Valtelline. The result of Marescot's embassy to 

< Weston to Conway, July 31, 5. P. Dom. clxx. 8a. 
' Siri, Mem. Rtc. v. 639, 6B0. 
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^K Germany had been discouraging. Richelieu had consquirii 
^H assured ihe Elector of Bavaria that he need have n 
^H an attack from France for at least a year, and had insmiouH 
^B Effiat to lay before James a plan for the pacii5catioiiof(e| 
^V many which bore a very close resemblance to those ui 

tory overtures which had been made by Francesco ddlbKaJ 
in the preceding winter.' 

Richelieu wa-s probably right in judging that this wis il 
much as he could persuade his master to do for some iinisi| 
come ; jKrhaps also in judging that it would be unwise 
France to embark in open war till it was clear that she « 
find allies who could be trusted; but when Buckingham pa 
his neck under the yoke of the imperious Cardinal, he tel 
certainly expected more than this. 

Towards the end of September Mansfeld was once m\ 
in England, pressing for men and money. He annouiim| 
Scpwmbsr. that his English troops, if he could persuade ]m 
Mi"ntn'* to entrust him with any, would be allowed to lai 
fcngiand. between Calais and Gravelines, close to the Flemisli 1 
frontier," and that Louis was ready to allow him to levy n,(i« 
men, and would, in conjunction with his allies, supply mona 
for their pay.* Vet the French ministers, who had so pertiii* I 
ciously demanded the strictest acknowledgment of the rigl* I 
of the English Catholics, refused to bind themselves to a 
definite course in their military operations by a single line 
writing. In the meanwhile, Louis wrote to Effiat informins I 
him that what was given to Mansfeld was given ' for the affain I 
of our league,' that is to say, for the support of his operations 
in the Valtelline. If the men could also be useful to the KiiJ 
of England and his son-in-law, he should be glad. After the I 
marriage had been agreed upon, he would be able to deliberate I 

' Richelieu, Mint. ii. 405 ; Louis XIII. to Effiat, Sept. -^ Si'U 1 
MSS. 4S9S, fol. 307. Seep. rSi. " 

Louis XIIL to Effiat, ^^, ibid. fol. 369. 
Effiat 10 Louis XIII., ■^^, ibid. fol. 17 b. 
Louis XIII. to Effiat, ^^j^, ibid. fol. 33. 
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Such was the position of affairs when the English Parliament 
was a second time prorogued. Buckingham, it would seem, 
- , had sold his master's honour for nought. To his 
A wTiiwn thinking, indeed, the only course left to him was to 
dc^ifiild"' push blindly on. If he had had his way, 20,000/. 
from Ftatict. ^ould have been placed at once in Mansfeld's hands. 
The adventurer had an interview with James, who listened, well 
pleased, to his talk, and amused him by a recommendation to 
ask leave of the Infanta to pass through Che Spanish Nether- 
lands on his way to the Palatinate.' There was, however, still 
some prudence left in the English Court. The Council recom- 
mended a short delay til! Louis had given a written promise to 
allow Mansfeld's troops to enter France, and to permit their 
employment for the recovery of the Palatinate. In the mean- 
while Mansfeld was to go to HoOand, to muster some Germans 
who were to take part in the expedition." 

In a few days James learned that he had reckoned without 
the French in respect both of the marriage and of Mansfeld's 

„, army. Carlisle and Holland were plainly told that 

TheFrench , / , , .^ . , , , 

refiiieio their masters letter, even if countersigned by the 
give one. pi.iii(.e and a Secretary of State, would not suffice, 
and were informed at the same time that there could be no 
offensive league for the present. " To capitulate in writing," 
said the French ministers, " would but cast rubs in the way of 
their dispensation, and make it altogether impossible ; since it 
must needs highly olTend the Pope to hear they should enter 
into an offensive league with heretics against Catholics, and 
was like so far to scandalize the Catholic princes of Germany, 
as this king should lose all credit with them, whom yet he 
hoped to win to their better party." In vain the ambassadors 
remonstrated. Not a line in writing could be drawn from the 
French ministers. ' They could not,' they said, ' condescend 
to anything in writing ; but if the King's faith and promise 
would serve the turn, that should be renewed to us here, and 

' Rusdorf to Frederick, Oct, — , Mim. \. 377. 

'- Rusdotf to Frederick, Oct. ^j-^- Mlm. i. 379, 381 ; Cocway to 
Carlisle and Holland, Hardwuke S. P. i, 532. 
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to his Majesty likewise by their ambassador in England, in as 
full and ample manner as we couid desire it' A long altetd' 
tion followed, and the English ambassadors broke off the in- 
terview in high dudgeon, saying that ' they knew not wheiha 
when the King their master should hear of this their proceed- 
ing, he might not open his ear to new counsels, and embrace 
such offers as might come to him from other parts, and leave 
them perhaps to seek place for repentance wJien it would bf 
too late.' ' 

In a private tetter to the Prince, Carlisle expressed his 
opinion strongly. "It may therefore please your Highness," he 

wrote, " to give your humble servant leave, out of his 
C>/ii«ic'i zeal and devotion to your Highness' service, to re- 
opinion. present unto your Highness that our endeavours here 
will be fruitless unless you speak unto the French ambassador 
in a higher strain, and that my Lord of Buckingham also hold 
the same language unto him. It is true that they do offer the 
King's word for their assistance, and that their ambassadoi 
shall give his Majesty the like assurance ; but what assurance 
can be given to the verbal promise of this people, who are so 
apt to retract or give new interpretations to their former words, 
. . . your Highness, out of your excellent wisdom, will easily 
discern." ' 

With respect to the marriage treaty, so much had been 
yielded already that a point or two further hardly mattered 

much. Buckingham had before him the vision of 
plan sup- an angry Parliament, incensed with him, as he told 
6°ci;ing* EfRat, because he 'had so far departed from the 

promises that had been made.'* Startling neiR, 
too, reached him from Spain. Inojosa, as might have been 
expected, had, after a mock investigation, been fully acquitted 
of the charge of conspiring against Buckingham j but the party 

' Carlisle and Holland to Conway, [Ocl. g], Hardaiickt S. P. L 536 : 
dale from copy in J. P. France. 

» Carlisle 10 Charles, Oct, 7, Hid. i. 535. 

' "A cause qu'ils diseni que le Due s'esl fori ^loigne des promesses qui 
leuravolent^ifaiteB."— Effiat to Ville-aux-Clercs, ^-^, ffarl, jifsS. 
4596, fol. 25. 
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opposed to Olivares had sufficient weight in the Council to 
make one more effort to avoid a breach, and a resolution was 
taken to send Gondomar once more to England in Coloma's 
room. The prospect of seeing the clever Spaniard again 
whispering his words of command in James's ear 
» reiur^io was very terrible to Buckingham ; and who could 

"* foresee the result if Gondomar should find new and 

unexpected allies in the House of Commons? 

If it was to be a question whether the King should give 
way Co Spain or to France, Charles was sure to place himself 

Oct. 19. on Buckingham's side, and he joined in urging his 
ChiriM rap- father to make the required concession. " Your 
mBiiajn. despatch," he wrote to Carlisle, "gave us enough 
ado to keep all things from an uiu-ecoverablc breach. For my 
fether at first startled very much at it, and would scarce hear 
reason, which made us fear that his averseness was built upon' 
some hope of good overtures from Gondomar, who, they say, 
is to be shortly here, though I believe it not ; which made me 
deal plainly with the King, telling him I would never match 
with Spain, and so entreated him to find a fit match for me. 
Though he was a little angry at first, yet afterwards he allowed 
our opinions to be reason, which before he rejected." ' 

It was like Charles to suppose that his father could not be 
really influenced by the motives he professed, and to fancy 
that it was impossible for anyone to differ from himself with 
any semblance of reason. Yet if the concession which he was 
now recommending had been laid before him six months before, 
he would doubtless have started back with amazement and 
horror. He had directly engaged that his marriage should 
bring ' no advantage to the recusants.' ' As for James, a loop- 
hole was still left to him. He had promised that ' no such 
condition ' should be ' foisted in upon any other treaty what- 
soever.'' He was not asked to do precisely this. He was to 
keep his word in the letter, whilst breaking it in the spirit. The 
article, separate from the treaty, was to be called a private engage- 
ment. As, however, it was to be made as binding as possible by 
' The Prince to Carlisle, Oct. 19, S. P. Franct. 
' Page 222. ' Page lz6. 
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his own and liis son's' signature, attested by that of a Secrar 
of State, this was surely enough to startle James, witboul i 
being necessary to seek for an explanation of his relucunct 
give his assent in some imaginary overtures from Gondonii- 
To his own disgrace Charles had his way. James had r- 
strength of mind enough to break up the alliance on whichfc 
jamesgivts had counted for the restoration of the Palatinatt 
■">■■ - Orders were sent to the ambassadors to accepl i!* 

French proposals. What was James to gain in return 
ThtF«iich verbal promise of support to Mansfeld, wh 
SiTS°' ^' that Louis offered, was plainly not worth hann; 
fcid. " We think it not fit," wrote Carlisle and Hollani ' 

"to express by writing the sense we have of the proceti 
ings of the French." ' Louis, in fact, had agreed to decto 
his intention of continuing his contribution to Mansfeld forw 
months, and of allowing the money to be used for the recowii 
of the Palatinate. If, however, 'the affairs of the Palaunaii 
were not settled within this time, his Majesty would continut, 
in every way which he might consider most fitting, to testify to I 
his brother the King of Great Britain his desire that he migbi 
receive contentment in the matter of the Palatinate.' '^ Against 
this wording the ambassadors protested. Instead of declaring 
that he would aid ' in every way which he might consider mosi 
fitting,' Louis might at least say that he would aid in every waf 
that was most fitting. They were told that this could not bt 
In that case, they replied, they would rather not listen at all to 
so illusory a promise. Acting, no doubt, in pursuance of ordeB 
from England, they said that they would be content with J 
simple promise to pay Mansfeld for six months. To this Louis 
cheerfully consented, and, in giving the promise, added a fe« 
words still vaguer than those to which objection had been taken. 
" As to the continuance of my assistance for the Palatinate," 
he said, " let my good brother the King of Great Britain confide 
in my affection, which I will show by my deeds and acting 
rather than by my words and promises." * 

' Carlisle and Holland to Conway, Oct. a8, S. P. France. 

' Ville-aux-Clercs to Effiat, ^^\, Harl. MSS. 4596, fol. 45. 

k' Catliale and Holland lo Conway, Oct, zS, Nov. 12 ; Hard-wickt S P. 
513, S. P. Fratue. 
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On these terms the marriage treaty was signed by the 
ambassadors on November lo. It needed only the 
ratification of the King of England and the grant of 
the Papal dispensation to be carried into effect. 
What was now to be done for Mansfeld ? Was he, without 
any real understanding with France, to be launched into the heart 
Someihing *^f Germany ? If a scheme so rash was to be per- 
for^M^-' sisted in, where was James to find the zo,oooZ. which 
feid. lie would be called upon to pay month by month. 

The Exchequer had not in it a farthing applicable to the pur- 
pose. The Council of War had shown by its former answer 
that its members did not believe that the subsidies were in- 
tended to be expended in such a way, and without an order 
from the Council of War the Parliamentary Treasurers could 
give nothing. But for the turn which the marriage arrange- 
ments had taken, Parliament would by this time hz.\t been in 
full session, able either to grant the sum required or to give 
the King plainly to understand that no further subsidies would 
be forthcoming for the purpose. 

In default of Parliament, application was again made to the 
Council of War. Pa>Tnents for such an expedition as Mans- 
feld's were perhaps covered by the letter of the 
. monJytoiK Subsidy Act, as being intended to assist 'other his 
'"'""" Majesty's friends and allies,' but they were certainly 

in contravention of its spirit Besides, even if this had not been 
the case, there was no money really applicable to the purpose. 
It would tax all the powers of the Treasurers to meet the de- 
mands made upon them for the four points expressly named in 
the Act, and it was only by neglecting one or other of them 
that it would be possible to divert something for Mansfeld. 

By what arguments the Council of War was swayed we do 
not know. But on October 4 a warrant, followed up by another 
Nov, S4. on November 24, was issued by that body to em- 
P")"}*^" power the Treasurers to advance 15,000?. for the 
sntsidiM. expenses of lev>*ing troops for Mansfeld, and 40,000/. 
to pay his men for two months.' 

ts of the Conncil of War, Jane 1685; .y. P. 
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On October 19 orders had been given to le^T ii* 

^^ pressed men for ihis service.' On Novemlw 

Mansfeld landed at Margate on his return fea 

Holland. On the 7th he received a commission empowro; 

j^^ ^ him to take command of the troops. He wa- a 

e"S'" "^'*'^'" '^'' the recovery of the Palatinate, dont 

"* nothing against the King's friends and allies, • 

pecially doing nothing 'against the lands and dominions 

HtiiTBtio which the King of Spain, our very dear broltit 

s^n^i.h an<l tl'e Infanta, have a just and legitimate pt 

tffmtory. seSslon,'' 

The troops, in short, were to be used for the purposes w 
which they were intended, and for nothing else. If a warira 
Spain must come, let it come after due deliberation and noli> 
the result of one of those raids which Mansfeld knew so *d 
how to plan and to execute. 

Assuredly reasons were not wanting to justify James in* 
policy of carrying the war into Germany rather than attacki^l 
Little Spain. On the other hand there is nothing to bea") 

peciofluc- for the means which he adopted to secure his eni 
™* Mansfeld himself was a man upon whom no depend- 

ence could be placed. Even in the tittle Court which gatheiM 
round the exiles at the Hague, he was no longer regarded wiiii 
favour. Camerarius, one of the ablest of Frederick's coun- 
sellors, predicted that no good would come of his employmeni- 
" From this," he wrote, " the restoration of the Palatinate is 
not to be expected. Indeed I see many other objections ■ and 
if Mansfeld has with him foreign soldiers, instead of an annj 
for the most part composed of Germans, the whole Empire will 
be leagued against him. I fear, too, that Duke Christian nuy 
combine with him, and he is alike hateful to God and man. 
The time requires not such defenders." 

Broken and divided as Germany was, there was still some 
national feeling left. To fling a couple of adventurers with an 
army of foreigners into the heart of the country was not the 

I SisntI OJke Doequets, Oct. 29, 
Rusdorf to Frederick, Nov. 5; ihe King to Mansfeld, Nor J- 
~"- "- 1. 390, 39'- * 
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way to conciliate this feeling. As yet no arrangement had been 
come to with the German Princes. It was not upon any under- 
standing with them that Mansfeld's projects were based. Nor, 
even if the chances of an invasion of Germany had been greater 
than they were, was this invasion one which could be regarded 
hopefully. For, of the two Governments by which it was to 
be supported, one was anxious to employ the troops against 
Spain in Italy, whilst the other was anxious to employ them 
against the Emperor in Germany. 

There were, in fact, two policies, each of which was not 
without its merits. A close alliance with France to attack Spain 
would probably not have been without its fruits in lighten- 
ing the weight which pressed upon the German Protestants. 
On the other hand a close alliance with Sweden, Denmark, the 
Dutch Republic, and the Princes of North Germany would 
probably have been more directly effectual for the recovery 
• of the Palatinate, In the fint case, the co-operation of the 
Northern Protestants ; in the second case, the co-operation of 
France, would have to be regarded as of secondary impor- 
tance. 

The course which was actually taken was the result of the 
several faults of James and Buckingham. It satisfied the 
King's caution by the appearance of strength which he saw in 
an alliance reaching from Stockholm to Paris. It accorded 
with Buckingham's impetuosity, that England should stand 
alone, and should prepare to throw her only army into the 
midst of Europe without any trustworthy or ascertained alliance 
on any side. 

James's notion that it was possible to treat the question of 
the Palatinate apart, without given offence to Spain, was one 
which could hardly bear the test of conversion into practical 
action,' He had thought to mingle in a strife in which the 
passions of men were deeply engaged, without taking account 
of anything but their reason, and he had fancied that he could 

' The impossiHlity of Spain remaining neutral if the Palatinate were 
attaclied, is clearly put in a lettei from the Infanta Isabella to Philip tV., 
April 2 , Brusstts MSS. 
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leasure their reason by his own. He had expectedhissci 
I law to forget his injuries, and to consent to take his placti? 
at Heidelberg as a peaceable subject of the Empire. Heul 
expected the King of Spain, in spite of the deep distrust ittel 
■ he entertained of Frederick, to help him back in 
FraiikciKhai posttion. He now expected the Infinta Ial«i| 
fro^hirin- to surrender Frankenlhal to an English g 
fania. according to the treaty made in the sprii^ois] 

preceding year.' The Infanta replied that she was quiiere 
to give up the town to an English garrison if James would m I 
one to the gates ; but she declined to assure that g 
against the probable danger of an attack from the InipenasB 
forces in the neighbourhood. Clearly the Spaniards were 
about to assist in the recovery of the Palatinate. 

Would France he more likely to help than Spain had bt 
For a moment James and Buckingham were able to fi; 
France gives themselves that it would be so. On Novembei 'fl 
hopes ofaid. jt was known in London^ that, when the maniaf-l 
treaty was signed, Louis had promised with his own iw*l 
mouth that Mansfeld should have liberty to land at BouIojkI 
or Calais ; diat the letters of exchange for the French share a f 
the expenses had actually been seen by the ambassadors; ail 
that Richelieu had assured Carlisle and Holland that 'theyhill 
not so much linked together two persons as two crowns, ini I 
that the interest of the Palatinate was as dear to them as tolli! I 
English.'^ 

At the news that the treaty had been signed the beils of tw 
jj^^ ^, London churches rung out their merriest peals, and I 
Rejoicings healths were drunk to the future Qtieen of England | 
■" " ""■ around bonfires in the streets.* Yet at the very xaX I 
the French Court had already made up its mind to draw baci 1 
from the engagement into which Louis had entered a few dm I 
before to allow Mansfeld to pass through France. The p»- I 
parations for the attack upon the Valtelline were now complae' 



' See p. 74, ' Rusdorf to Frederick, Nov. zo, Afetn 

' Carlisle and Holland to Conway, Nov. 12, S. P. France. 
* Salvetti's Nam-Lttter, ^^. 
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Ifbcen levied from them since the last Trinity Terra. For the 

It: future the fines, instead of passing into the Exchequer in the 

^ ordinary course, were to be paid over to two persons especially 

^ appointed for the purpose, who were to repay the money at 

J once to those from whom they received it In this way it 

J) would look as if the fines were still being paid, whilst nothing 

„ of the kind was really being done. Nor was this the only 

deception practised upon the nation. These special orders 

.J were only made known to those specially interested in them. 

,., Another order, directing the banishment of the priests then 

, in prison — which, as there was now nothing to prevent their 

i returning in security as soon as they had crossed the sea, can 

, only have been intended lo throw dust in the eyes of the 

world— was passed under the Great Seal, and enrolled on the 

Patent Rolls, to be seen by all who chose to examine those 

pubhc documents.' 

If Charles had not strengthened his position by the step 
which he had taken, Richelieu bad still less cause to congratu- 
^ , late himself He had indeed gained a great diplo- 
Rkhciitu's matic success; but the very concession made to him 
was fraught with future evil to France as well as to 
England. Although both he and Louis had aimed at less than 
had been aimed at by Olivares and Philip; although France 
had been content with the protection of the English Roman 
Catholics, while Spain had aimed at the restoration of the Papal 
authority in England, even this interference with the jurisdic- 
tion of a foreign sovereign was likely to produce an element of 
discord between the two nations which would more than coun- 
terbalance the family connection which was about to join the 
two kings. The marriage treaty was the first link in the chain 
of events which in two short years was to lead to war between 
France and England. 

' The King lo ihe Archbishop of Canlerbnry, Dec 26 ; the King to 
the Lord Keeper, Dec. 26 ; the King to the Lord Treasurer and the 
Chancellor of the Eichequer, Dec 29, J. P. Dom. clxxvii. 25, 29, 37 ; 
Banishment orPriesu, Dec, £4, Rymer, xrij. 644. 
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Its recovery from the et\emy had been his own earliest ciiliafrB 
exploit Upon the ramparts and sluices by which Breda nB 
guarded, he had lavished all the resources of his own eonsaftB 
male skill as a military engineen "Have you seen Breda! ■ 
he used to say to travellers who spoke boastfully of thisoriliM 
fortress which they had visited. He now learned ihat,JiiB 
time when he was himself wasting away with enfeebled heakhaiM 
forced inaction, this town, so dear to him as a man and asassi I 
dier, was in danger. The forces of the Republic were not sui H , 
cient to justify him in running the risk of an attempt tosaveiB, 
During his last visit to Holland, Mansfeld had su^esiedttHj 
Maurice that the English troops entrusted to himself mightbiH 
Tht French employed in relieving Bueda.' Louis, too, whowH 
"b''Ma™" ^^"'^'"S ov^"" his secretary Ville-aux-Clercs torecaRH 
l^a." James's oath to the engagement he was to take abctf H 
the Catholics, instructed him to argue that MansfeUB 
would be far better employed in succouring Breda than t< ■ 
would be in Alsace or Franche-Comtd, especially as it «ouMH 
be impossible for him to march into the Palatinate icit'.cl 
winter.* In fact, if Mansfeld was rot to be used at Bredi ii I 
was difficult to say how he could be used at al!.^ Even if liif ■ 
French had been more than half-hearted in the matter, it would I 
have been premature to send him into Germany without Mf I 
previous arrangement with the German princes. And why, il* I 
French ministers might well argue, should James object? Sii I 
thousand soldiers were already serving in his pay under Maurice I 
against Spain, and why should not twelve thousand unda I 
Mansfeld do the same ? It was perhaps hard to meet the I 
logical difficulty ; but James drew a line between | 
assisting the Dutch against Spain, and sending an I 
independent force with the same object. He had 
fallen back upon the belief that he could escaise a war with ' 

' Villermonl, E. di Mansftldl, i[. 240. 

= Instructions to Ville-aux-Clercs, Nov. '^, Sari. MSS. 4596, fol. loS. 

' The Infnnta Isabella, wriling to Philip IV., Nov. ^, ai^ed thai lb( 
troops must be iatended for Breda, for it was not the season of the yew w 
begin war in Germany. The greater part of the troops would perish bdblt 
■ttey could reach that coumrj-. Britacls MSS, 
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Spain after all. The Beet, which in the beginning of the 
Buinmer had been gathering in the Spanish harbours, had been 
called off across the Atlantic by the news that San Salvador, 
in Brazil, had been captured by a Dutch force, and there had, 
in consequence, been the less necessity for proceeding hastily 
with the equipment of the English navy. Lest Spain should 
take umbrage at what little had been done, James explained to 
the Infanta's agent that the ships which he was preparing were 
intended to convoy the French Princess to England, and to 
make reprisals on the Dutch East India Company for the 
massacre of Amboyna. At the same time he repented his 
assurance that Mansfeld should not attack Spanish territory.' 

When Ville-aux-Clercs arrived, his first task was to obtain 
the ratification of the marriage treaty. The King was at Cam- 
bridge, suffering from a severe attack of the gout. His hands 
were so crippled that, like Henry VIII. in his old age, he had 
Dec. II. been obliged to make use of a stamp, from inability 
Tht mat- to sign his name. On December i s, however, though 
raaii=d. still suffering, he was sufficiently recovered to be able 
to join his son in ratifying the articles of marriage. Much to 
the discontent of the Privy Councillors, not one of the number, 
excepting Buckingham and Conway, were allowed to be present 
at the ceremony. 

There remained the private engagement to be signed : " 1 
the undersigned Charles, Prince of Wales," so ran the words 
The privaie finally agreed upon, " after having seen the promise 
unBaKtmeni. g|- jjjg Most Screuc King of Great Britain, my very 
honoured Lord and father, and in conformity with it, promise 
on the faith and word of a Prince, both for the present and the 
future, in everything that is and shall be in my power, that, in 
contemplation of the Most Serene Princess Madame Henrietta 
Maria, sister of the most Christian King of France, I will 
promise to all the Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown of 
Great Britain the utmost of liberty and franchise in everything 

1 This was probably said about Nov. 19. The declaralion is printed 
without a date by Villetmont, E. <le Mamfddt, ii. 242. The order for 
leptisaLi on the Dutch lu3 really been given. Conway to Catleion, 
Nov. 4, S. P. Hdland. 
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•Open complicity of France in the coming war, Louis «i!bK| 

; to involve James in hostilities with Spain whilst himse!/rei 

ing at peace. If English troops landed at Calais, and 

accompanied by French cavalry, crossed the fronner he 

Flanders or Artois, it would be very difficult for Ixtuistora 

* his hands of the whole matter ; whereas if a small body 

■ cavalry joined Mansfeld's army in Holland, whatever Mans^ 

■ chose to do might be set down to his own wrongheadedns ' 
' or to the orders of his English superiors. 

In the meanwhile, the unlucky men whose destinationw 
the object of such contention, were gathering to their rendeiras 
Th. rendu- ^^ Dover. The aid of English troops 
■^^ despised. The Prince of Orange, who knew to 
well, used to say that when Englishmen had g« 
over their first sufferings, they were the bravest men in ts 
motley army. The ten thousand who had gone 
summer had been received by the Dutch with open 
they had advantages which Mansfeld's troops would never harc 
They were volunteers, not pressed men. They had been 
corporated into the Dutch army, and had gradually learned thai 
work in the strictest school of discipline then existing in At 
world. They would be well clothed and well fed. There nu' 
have been an exaggeration in the popular saying that an English- 
man could not fight without his three B's — his bed, his beet 
and his beer — but it was exa^eration which contained a certain 
amount of truth.' 

All that went to the making of an army was wantirffi » 

Mansfeld's compulsory levies. His men, pressed against thdi 

Wraiched ^''3. had little heart for the service. The count? 

rtemtr"^ officials, whose duty it had been to select them, had 

too often laid their hands upon those who were moS 

easily within reach, rather than upon those who were fittest few 

the work. "Our soldiers," wrote one who saw a number of 

them pass on their way, "^re marching on all sides to Dover. 

^ God send them good shipping and success ; but such a rabble 

L of raw and poor rascals have not lightly been seen, and go so 



' Relaaoni Venete, InghUterra, rSi 333. 
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unwillingly that they must rather be driven than led." "It is 
lamentable," wrote another in the same strain, "to see the 
heavy countenances of our pressed men, and to hear the sad 
farewells they take of their friends, showing nothing but deadly 
unwillingness to the service ; and they move pity almost in all 
men in regard of the incommodity of the season, the uncertainty 
of the employment, and the ill terms upon which they are like 
to serve, whereof I know not how discreetly I should do to tell 
you all that I hear spoken ; but it may suffice that I say the 
whole business is generally disliked, and few or none promise 
either honour to our nation by this journey, or anything but 
wretchedness to the poor soldiers." ' 

Whether a real army could ever have been constituted out 
of such unpromising materials may admit of doubt. As it was, 
They art the men had not fair play. Mansfeld, accustomed 
p^Sf"'"''' as he was to live at free quarters, was not in the 
habit of paying much attention to his commissariat. 
Money difficulties, too, were not long in presenting themselves 
to him. He had received 15,000/. for the expenses of levying 
and arriiing the men, and 40,000/. for their payment during the 
months of October and November. He now, though the men 
were only just gathering at Dover, asked for another 20,000/. 
for the current month of December. But the resources of the 
Parliament-iry Treasurers were exhausted, and it was only after 
some delay that the Prince was able to borrow the money on 
his own personal security.^ What chance was there that the 
further sum, which would soon become due for January, would 
ever be forthcoming? 

Whilst Mansfeld was disputing with the Government over 
the accounts, the men were left to shift for themselves. When 
Dec. a;, they reached Dover they found that but few vessels 
insubordina. [jad been Collected to carry them over, and that the 
soldiers. state of the tides was such that even those few were 
unable to enter the harbour. Neither food nor money awaited 

' Chamberlam to Carlelon ; D. Carleton to Carleton, Dec. 18, S. P. 
Dom. clxxvi. 65, 66. 

' Burlamachi's accounts, 1615, S. P. Germany. Cbambetlain ta 
Carleton, Jan. 8, S. P. Dom. clxxii. ag, 
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them. As a natural consequence they roamed about the conra 
stealing cattle and breaking into houses. Their ranks b 
thinned by frequent desertions, whilst those who remained ii I 
Dover threatened to hang the mayor and bum the town,' 

To send down a commission for putting martial law in 

was the first thought of the Coiincil. To those who were c« I 

,6,5. the spot it seemed a very insufficient remedy. 

j»n. I. there be not order to pay the soldiers," wrote Hip- I 

pesley, the Lieutenant of Dover Castle, " 

martial law in the world will not serve the turn." When iIk I 

commission was read, one of the mutineers shouted oui,'li I 

you hang one you must hang us all.' The man was seized md I 

condemned to death ; but the officers, who knew how mud I 

the men were to be pitied, were not anxious to carry out lli I 

sentence, and contrived to find an excuse for setting tbt I 

prisoner free,' 

In order to obtain vessels in greater numbers, an eiDbuja I 
was laid on several Hamburg ships which were lying i; 

Jan. a Downs;' but the removal of the physical difficultj 1 
Ships for in the way of the passage only served to bring ths I 
u"d«=in!'" political difficulty into greater prominence, Jamesand I 
^'^' Buckingham, whatever may have been the real n 

of their communications with the ambassadors, stilt flattereii I 
themselves that whether the troops passed through the Spanish I 
Netherlands or not, they would at least be allowed to ma 
French port the starting-point of their enterprise, so i 
establish the complicity of Louis in the undertaking. 

This was, however, precisely the thing which the French 
had determined should not be. ViUe-aux-Clercs and Effiai 
had gained over Mansfeld, and Espesses, the French ambas- 
sador at the Hague, was busily employed in urging the Stales- 
General to consent to the landing of Mansfeld somewhere neat 

' Hippesley to the Privy Council, Dec, 25 ; tlie Mayor of Dover a 
llippesley to the Privy Council, Dee, J5; Wilsford lo Nicholas, Di;c. 17 . 
.S-. P. Dom. clxxvii. 17, 18, 33. 

' Hippesley to Nicholas, Jan. 2 ; Hippesley lo Buckingham Jan. J 
S.P. Dam. clxXKi. 10, II. 
^ ' Embttigo by the Council, Jan. 3, S. P. Germany, 
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Bergen- op- Zoom. In spite of the advocacy of the Prince of 
French Orange, who was ready to risk anything to save his 
H^^'jj'^''"" beloved Breda, Espesses found it hard work to gain 
Dutch. the consent of the States -General, by whom Matisfeld 

was better known than liked. Their towns, they said, which 
contained neither forage nor victuals, could not receive bi's 
troops, and to quarter them on the peasants could not be 
suffered. If, indeed, the soldiers were regularly paid by the 
King of England, and commissioned by him to serve against 
Spain, and if the promised French cavalry were allowed to 
accompany them, it would be another matter.' 

Before this hesitating acceptance of the plan reached Eng- 
land, Mansfeld had taken for granted that it would be adopted 
a ^y ''^^ Dutch, He sent orders to the German troops 
MansftW which were waiting for him in Holland to remain 
cKangt of '^ where they were, and began to drop mysterious hints 
" "■ of his intentions. He informed Conway that when 

his shipping was ready, he would take the course which the 
winds allowed him, and which was most proper and suitable 
to his designs, mentioning also certain vessels which would be 
required for the embarkation of the French cavalry. Conway 
replied that he did not understand his meaning. He thought 
it had been arranged that the army should land in France, and 
march by land.' Upon this Mansfeld spoke out plainly, and 
declared his intention of carrying his army to Flushing.^ 

Buckingham, perhaps, with some uneasy remembrance of a 
consent half-given in his conversation with the atnbassadors, 
Jan. 6. attempted to argue with Mansfeld. The winds 
ham'^s'd^s- would be contrary, the rivers would be frozen, the 
Miisf.ciioo. States- General would be quarrelsome ; there were 
no ships to bring over the French cavalry, so that his Majesty 
would be obliged to make war alone, and to this he would 
never consent. The sooner Mansfeld sailed for Calais the 

' Caileton to Conway, Jan. 6, S. P. Holland. Villeraiont, E. de 
Mansfeldt, ii, 26. Rusdorfto Frederick, Dec. '^, Mem. t. 399. 

• Mansfeld (o Conway, Jiin. a j Conway to Mansfeld, Jaa 4, S, P. 
Ctrmany. 

' This is implied in Buckingham's letter of the 7lh, 
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belter. A few days later Buckingham spoke more impatient I 
,o '^^^ Prince chimed in with him. "What hewish&B 
The Pim« he said, " is impossible. The best thing he an ry B 
is to land at Calais, or France will not be engagti I 
From Calais he can go by any way he Hfces, What has he -t ■ 
do at nushing?"' H 

" France will tiot be engaged" There was the root of A ■ 
matter now. Two thousand French horse, and such shadoi I 
of a French alliance as might rest upon the expedition bjiis I 
being permitted to land at Calais, was all that remained ofAe I 
grand sclieme for the co-operation of the two nations for ihi I 
recovery of the Palatinate. James's displeasure was still mm I 
outspoken. He sent Sir John Ogle and Sir William St. l«ga ■ 
to Dover to inquire into the condition of the troops. If thej B 
found Mansfeld bent on taking ways of his own, they were 10 I 
dismiss the transports which had been collected with so raudi I 
difficulty, and to send the men back to their homes. I 

The men had no such good fortune before them. Mans- I 
feld, well aware that any attempt to land in France would be I 
fruitless, replied that he would do his best to plaa I 
Mansfeld his troops On French soil, and that he would alio* I 
land En himself to be stopped by nothing short of a direO I 

^™'"' prohibition from Louis. Such a prohibition was d 
course forthcoming, and on January 19 was placed in Mans- 
feld's hands, in the presence of Ogle and St. Leger. &i^^J 
time his men were on board, and he still talked of crossinj^^l 
to Calais, though it was St. Leger's opinion that ' a venoj^H 
matter would send him back.'^ ^^^1 

The experiment was not made. Buckingham was anxious 
to get the army off on any terms. He told Effiat that, if the 
Buckmah^m prohibition to land were persisted in, James would 
gives waj. allow Mansfeld no choice but to disband his troops. 
Would it not be possible, he asked, to allow the force to eo on 

' Buckingham to Mansfeld, Jan. -,' Eusdorf to Mansfeld [an. '" 
Harl. MSS. 4596, fol. 230, 231. " 

' Ogle and St, Leger to Conway ; St. L^et to Conway, Jan. 19 ; 
S. P. Dam. dxxxii. 15, 16; Mansfeld to BuckinghaiD, Jui, la- .S' ^ 
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shore at Calais only for a few hours ? If this could not be, still, 
if only he could be assured that the French cavalry would really 
join the expedition, he would do his best to satisfy the King.' 

To the Prince Buckingham gave his reasons for consenting 
to the passage through Holland. The opposition to the !and- 
jan. 33. ing, he said, doubtless proceeded from the Jesuit 
patty in France. Was it, however, worth while to strive against 
it? Would it not be better, as matters stood, to send Mansfeld 
through Holland to the ecclesiastical territories on the Rhine ? 
If the French cavalry were with him, Louis would be as much 
engaged in the quarrel as if Mansfeld had landed in France. 
Such an arrangement would do more to advance the main ends 
of recovering the Palatinate — as the States would be at Mans- 
feld's back, and the Princes of Germany would move if they 
were only encouraged by the arrival of his troops — than if Mans- 
feld were forced to land in France against the will of Louis.^ 

The march to the Palatinate, not the relief of Breda, was 
uppermost in Buckingham's mind. On the z6th he wrote to 

Mansfeld that, against his own judgment, he ac- 
Mansftid cepted his opinion in favour of the march through 
to go near Holland, whilst on the same day Conway issued 

directions from the King to the colonels of the army, 
forbidding them to obey their general if he attempted to employ 
them at Breda.' 

At last, on January 3r, the sorely tried army was able to 
leave Dover. As had been foreseen, the port of Calais was 

closed against them. The French cavalry, which 
Ho wis at had been placed under the command of Christian of 

Brunswick, was not ready to start. Mansfeld passed 
AnchoB at on his way without any accession of strength, and on 
"'^' February i the vessels which bore the English army 
cast anchor off Flushing.' 

' Effiat to Louis XHI., ^^"^^l, ffcrl. MSS. 4596, fol. 2956. 

' Buckingham to the Prince, Jan. J3, S. P. Dam. clxxxii. 96. 

' Conway ID the Colonels, Jan. 26 j Minute in Conway's letter-book, 
p. 688, S. P. Dam. 

' Carieton lo Conway, Feb. 3, S. P. Hollcmd. Villenaont, E. de 
Mansftldt, ii. 283. 
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What good could come of an armament of whkli li 
commander was beni upon one tine of aciion whilst Oi 
H«<uhip« officers were under strict orders to pursue anothei I 
frD^™iof Before this difficulty could be faced there » 
ft""*- many hardships to be endured. The pro^isioa ■ 

brought from England would only last for four or five dap | 
and who could say how soon the scanty stock would bt I 
replenished ? Mansfeld knew full well that not a single pena I 
would be forthcoming from the English Exchequer for mik I 
time to come. Even if, by some strange good fortune, itt I 
men succeeded in reaching Gemiany without being stand I 
on the way, what possibility was there that these raw leva I 
without food or money, could stand against Tilly's veterans fa I 
a day? 

Mansfeld, however, had plainly no intention of leading IJ I 
men against Tilly. If he had wished to do so, a plan whidl 
Warn of would have left Breda unrelieved was not Ukelfl 
"™P°"- to find favour with the States -General, and without I 
the good-will of the States -General there was no obtainiiK 1 
the means of transport which he needed. In Holland, at 
least, it was firmly believed that the relief of Breda was the fira 
step needful to success in Geraiany. It was ' the common 
opinion that if the Palatinate be only sought in the Palatinate, 
it would never be recovered.' 

The troops could ill support delay. The men were 'poot 
and naked.' At Flushing they had remained for some dap 
Si<:\nta closely packed on board the vessels which brought 
brtakioiai. theni over. Then they were transferred to boats 
which were to carry them to Gertniidenberg, a town not 
far from Breda. Three regiments reached the place of their 
destination. The other three had gone but a few miles when 
the frost came down upon them and made further passage im- 
possible. Exposed to the cold blasts and the driving snow, 
sickness broke out amongst them. The exhaustion from which 
they had already suffered unfitted them to bear up against fresh 
hardships. When they left Flushing they had not tasted food 
for eight -and- forty hours. But for the aid of the Dutch 
. Government they would all have perished from starvation. 
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At Gertruidenberg matters were no better. No preparation 
lad been made to provide food for such a multitude. " AU day 
Grail mdr. 'oigi" wfotc Lord Cromwell, who had come out in 
^ laiiiy. command of a regiment, " we go about for victuals 

\ and bury our dead." ' Forty or fifty deaths were recorded 
|p every night. At last Count Frederick Henry, the brother and 
( heir of the Prince of Orange, came to the relief of the suffering 
(J Englishmen. He sent them meat and bread, and provided 
. them with straw to cover their freezing limbs as they lay in 
f( the boats. The account which Carleton gave of their sufTer- 
i, ings ended in a cry for money. Mansfeld had brought with 
him merely z.ooo/. He was not a man, the English ambassador 
, thought, to care much for the welfare of his troops. He would 
prefer filling up the vacancies with new levies to taking reason- 
able care of the old ones." 

What possible use could be made of these ill-starred troops ? 
The way to the Palatinate was barred against them by the 
March a. Imperialist armies which had been hurried up to op- 
i'fw™ P°^^ them, and James persisted in his refusal to allow 
employ the of their employment at Breda. Had they, indeed, 
Greda. been able to march up the Rhine, the diversion might 

have been useful to the Dutch. James, however, had no money 
to send, and he argued that the French, who had caused all 
the mischief, ought to supply the deficiency. If this could not 
be done, the States might perhaps advance the 20,000/. a month 
which he had bound himself to pay to Mansfeld.' 

The Dutch were not quite inexorable. They allowed their 
TheDmch credit to be used to raise a loan of 20,000/. ■■ They 
lend oionej'. perhaps hoped that James would get over the diffi- 
culty by accepting a proposal which had been made for plac- 
ing Mansfeld under Frederick's orders, who would 
"" "■ not be bound by the King of England's engagement, 
" His Majesty," they were told, " cannot yet be moved to think 

' Cromwell to (?), S. P. ffeUand. 

' Carleton to Conway, Feb. 14, iS, March I, ibid. 

* Conway to Carleton, March 4, ibid. 

* Memoriitl of Money raised for Mansfeld, Aug. (7), ibid. 
VOL. V, U 
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ii fil to break it by equivocations, or by changing of fotnu J 

James's last words in this matter — far they were his b 
were entirely in consonance with his earlier ones. The ft 
lams', r. "^'^' ^"^ "^^ Palatinate alone, was the ob)edi| 
t™r^S?i which he aimed. War with Spain was to be ara 
«pcdiuon. ^ jj^ijg gg possible. Impartial posterity will pi 
be inclined to think that he was wise in looking to the re< 
of the Palatinate, rather than to vengeance upon Spain, » 
true object of the war ; but his mind, indolent in itseli a 
becoming more indolent as years rolled by and health 6iaI 
shrank from the fatigue of planning a large scheme of forefl 
policy as a whole, and he did not see that the enmity of Sp»l 
was the inevitable result of any serious attempt to recoreril 
Palatinate. Even if he had been right in thinking it posiki 
to interfere in Germany without provoking Spain it wouldtel 
been a grave mistake to pursue this object in close conneowl 
with France and Holland. For the first interest both of Fn»l 
and Holland was to diminish the power of Spain, and niJ»r 
recover the Palatinate. 

Whilst the Governments were disputing, the soldiere K 
dying. In little more than a week after James's last i^ I 
Th= arn,y ^^^ ^'™"' """^ °^ ^ ^"^"^ °^ ^ ^•*^°^ '"en, barely j.w I 
»ast« were capable of carrying arms. The French carin I 

°"°*'* was equally thinned by sickness and desertion. Wbal 

at last Christian of Brunswick brought his troops from C 
only a few hundreds out of the two thousand men orii 
under his orders were disembarked on the Dutch coast* 

Whilst Mansfeld's prospects of finding his way into C 
many were becoming more hopeless every day, where i 

those allies upon whom James ought to have 
tj^l^' able to reckon before he allowed a single EnglishmU 1 

'■ to take part in an enterprise for the recovery of die 
Palatinate ? What had been done to engage the ; 



■ Rusdorf, Mem. i. 49S-510. Conway !■ 
, HotUmd. 

■ VilleimonC, E. dt Mansfddt, ii. 2S5. 
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^the North German States, or of the Kings of Denmark and 

Sweden ? 
^ When Anstruther unfolded his master's plans in August to 
,f Christian IV, of Denmark, the King answered that he was quite 
% i6j,. ready to take arras, but that he must first be assured 
IE Ans^'ihtt's of the support of England, and of the Protestant 
g mission. States of North Germany. It was therefore arranged 
_ that Anstruther should visit the princes who had most to fear 
_ from the progress of the Imperialists, and that Christian should 
g give him a final answer on his return.' 

I The position of the King of Denmark was a typical one. 

J Like the other princes of North Germany he had looked with 
Christianiv. disfavour upon Frederick's Bohemian enterprise; 
K^i^ticil ^^^ ^^ looked with equal disfavour upon the estab- 
MrHiories. lishment of a strong Imperial authority, and his zeal 
for Protestantism was quickened by the knowledge that, whether 
the secularised ecclesiastical possessions held by his house in 
Germany were held legally or not, no doubt existed in the 
Emperor's mind that they were still rightfully the property of 
the Church. His personal interest in the great question of the 
ecclesiastical lands was by no means slight His younger son 
Frederick had the dioceses of Bremen, Verden, and Halberstadt 
either in possession or reversion. 

As usual, personal and political objects were closely inter- 
twined with objects which were neither personal nor political. 
These North German sees were occupied by Pro- 
German testants, who, though they called themselves bishops, 
' or sometimes, more modestly, administrators, were 

simply lay princes, like the dukes and counts around them, 
the only difference being that, instead of holding their rank by 
hereditary right, they were elected for life by the chapters of 

' Anstiuther, in his account of his negotiations, Much (?) 1625, S. P. 
Denmark, says ' that the King did ingenuously advise me, and did not for- 
beai to second me by invitation of Ihe Eleclots of Saxe and Brandenburg 
and others, by his own particular kllers by me sent, and since oguin by 
letters of the King of Great Britain.' Droysen (Guslaf Ado!/, i. 207-224), 
not being aware of this evidence, fancied that Christian assented to lake 
part in the wu at a later period through jealousy of Guslavus. 
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the dioceses, vbich often consisled, ai least in part, of arisio- 
cntk nnecorists like themselTes. It was quite natural thai 
Catholics shoald r^ard such an arrangement as wholly inde- 
Censible, and, if no more had been at stake than the loss by the 
neighboanng princes of so rich a provision for their younger 
sons, the sooner a change came the better for Germany. 

The results of the forcible dispossession of the Protesmi 
administrators would, however, have been widely felL Their 
lands were inhabited by a Protestant population, which would 
at once have been doomed to compulsory reconversion. Theit 
fortresses would have been occupied by troops hos- 
Nocdi tile to the order of things established in the neigh- 

''■ bouring territories, and their revenues would haw 
served as a bait to those Protestants who were anxious to make 
provision for their families, and who might perhaps not be slow 
to learn that canonries and bishoprics would fall into the laps 
of ardent converts to the doctrines of the Emperor and the 
Pope 

Were the North German princes so steadfast in their faith thai 
they could be trusted to withstand the temptation ? It is hardly 
wiiBi„a5a, too much tosay that the fate of German Protestantism 
5uke. ^,,^5 a( stake. With the fortunes of German Pro- 

testantism would come at last to be involved the fortunes o( 
German nationality. The intellectual giants who since the 
days of Lessing and Gijthe have overshadowed Europe, haw 
all sprung up on Protestant soil ; and the generation which 
has only just passed away could tell of the peaceful conquest 
over the ignorance of Catholic Germany achieved at the 
beginning of this century by men of the Protestant North,' 
and which paved the way for that political unity which is at last 
healing the wounds inflicted by the great war of the r 7th centurj-. 

Though the Emperor had accepted the agreement made at 
^ , Miihlhausen in 1620, by which the Protestant ad- 

Emneroi ministrators were declared safe from attack as long as 
Ktlium'ihe they remained obedient subjects, doubts were freely 

"""^ expressed whether he would keep, in the days of hvs 
prosperity, the promise which he had made in adversity. Even 
' See iped[illylheUfeofFriedrichTliifii'sch, hy his son, Dr. H. Thiersch. 
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if scant justice were done to Ferdinand in this surmise, he 
might fairly be expected to urge that the diocese of Halbeistadt 
was no longer under the protection of the agreement of Miihl- 
hausen. Its Administrator, Christian of Brunswick, had cer- 
tainly not been an obedient subject to the Emperor. Though 
he had now abdicated, in the hope that the chapter would choose 
a Protestant successor, in the eyes of the Emperor such an 
election would have no legal basis. Christian's treason, he 
would argue, had replaced the see in the position in which it 
was before the agreement of Miihlhausen, and the chapter was 
therefore bound to elect a really Catholic bishop, instead of a 
cavalry officer who called himself a bishop in order that he 
might enjoy the revenues of the see. There were, moreover, 
other ways, besides that of force, by which Protestantism could 
be undermined in the bishoprics. If a majority of a chapter 
could be gained over, a Catholic bishop would be chosen at the 
ne\t election. Many of the canons were Catholics still, and, 
with the help of an armed force, it was easy to find legal 
grounds for turning the minority into a majority. In this way 
Osnabriick had lately been won from Protestantism ; and other 
sees might be expected, unless something were done, to follow 
soon.' 

At such a time Anstruther had not much difficulty in gain- 
ing the ear of most of the princes to whom he addressed him- 
self The Elector of Saxony, indeed, continued to 
aumcssfui stand aloof ; but in other quarters there was no lack 
ntgoiia ion. qC jg^jjjjggg Jo stand up against the Emperor, if only 
the English ambassador could engage to bring into the field a 
force large enough to give promise of success. 

Whilst Anstruther was passing from one German state to 
another, Spens was engaged in making similar advances to the 
Cusiavus King of Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus was bound by 
Adoiphm every conceivable tie to the Protestant cause. He 
had to fear a Catholic pretender to the Swedish crown in the 
person of his cousin Sigismund. If the Emperor extended his 
authority to the shores of the Baltic, the throne of Gustavus 
' On the poaiiion of these bishoprics, and of Halbeistadt especislt}', see 
Dr. Opel's NiedenachsUihe Danische Ktiig. 
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and the national independence of Sweden would be e)iposrii| 
serious danger. The dominion over the Baltic was (or hit 1 
question of life or death. Yet it would be in the hifeB 
degree unjust to speak of him as taking a merely selfish mmB 
a merely national view of the work of his life. Politii.i cF 
religion were closely intertwined in the minds of the n: 
generation. To him, the consummate warrior and slate 
defence of Protestantism was no empty phrase. It filled him cB 
the consciousness thai he was sent forth upon a high and IbI 
mission. It taught him to believe that in prosecuting theaim*! 
his own policy he was a chosen instrument in the handsotWB 
For Sweden he had already done much. Succeeding to ^jT 
father in an hour of desperate trial, when the armies of Ctel 
tian of Denmark were sweeping over the desolate lanial 
Hijpoiiiiod youthful hero had stemmed the dde of invasont" 
in i(&4. jjg highest, and had wrung from the invader a 
which had preserved the independence of the country, 
had since driven back the Russians from the coast ( 
Baltic, and was able to boast that the subjects of the Ds I 
could not launch a boat on its waters without the permissionO ^ 
the King of Sweden. He had struggled, not unsuccessfiill!. I 
against his Polish rival. But his eye had never been remoiti I 
from the strife in Germany. To drive back the Imperial annis I 
from the North, if not to overthrow the House of Austria alw I 
gether, was the object of his ambition. Vet no n 
likely than Gustavus to interpret the conditions of success bj I 
his wishes ; and it was certain that he would never throw him- 1 
self, as Frederick of the Palatinate had done, into the labynnlk I 
of a desperate enterprise, on the complacent assurance th*t I 
what he was desirous of doing was certain to obtain theap-I 
proval and the support of Heaven. 

Already, the year before, Gustavus had made proposals M 
the exiled Frederick for a general Protestant league. Those 
proposals had been, with the consent of the States -General. 
nicated to the Prince of Wales; and when Spens arrived 
,ionof at Stockholm in August 1624, he brought with him, 
'*■ in addition to his public instructions from James, I'er- 

directions from Charles and Frederick to come to an undc 
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standing with Gustavus respecting the proposed alliance. Gus- 
pian of tavus was not long in sketching out his programme. 
Gustavus. ■pjjg ti^g fQj half-measures he held to be passed. 
There must be a common understanding between all Protestant 
states. He, if properly supported, would make his way, throufih 
Poland and Silesia, into Bohemia. England and Holland 
could do much to help. Spain would have to be kept in check 
as well as the Emperor to be beaten back The assistance of 
Catholic powers — France, Venice, and Savoy — was not to be 
despised. But let them find their own field of operation for 
themselves. They might attack Bavaria, or might make war in 
Italy at their pleasure.' 

The view taken of the war by the Swedish king was cer- 
tainly very different from that taken by James. Moderation, 
fairness, and conciliation, admirable as they are whilst 
smcntj. friendly settlement is still possible, or when it once 

more becomes possible after victory has been won, must be 
flung aside when hostilities have been once commenced. The 
spirit must be aroused which alone gives endurance to the 
warrior. The watchword must be spoken for which men's 
hearts will beat To place poor, vacillating Frederick once 
more in his Electoral seat was not an object for which nations 
would care to fight, least of all if it were to be accomplished 
with the aid of.a marauder like Mansfeld, But if it once came 
to be believed that Protestantism was in danger, it would be a 
very different thing. Then, indeed, an irresistible force could 
be gathered to make head against Imperial aggression ; and 
with strength would come again the possibility of moderation. 
The leader of an army such as Gustavus would have gathered 
under his standards would enforce discipline and spare the towns 
and fields of Germany from indiscriminate plundering. More 
than this, if he could give assurance that he was fighting in de- 
fence of his own religion without any intention of proscribing 
that of his opponents, he might gain help from those who from 
political motives alone were hostile to the House of Austria, 
All this Gustavus was one day to accomplish. It was 
' Oxenstjerna to Camerarius, Aag. 34, Moser's Patriotisches Archiv, 
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perhaps premature lo entertain such a design in 1624. ' 
men have actually felt the weight of evil, they a 
to a course so revolutionary as that which Gustavus propnisB 
The Lower Saxon Circle was, indeed, threatened bytti 
Wa.il not but it had not yet been invaded- The fertile pifll 
prcraaimct of Northern Germany had not yet been wasted i I 
the armies of the South. The clouds were gathering, bail 
bolt had not yet fallen. The iron had not yet entered !«■ 
the souls of the peasants of Pomerania or of the burgheK ' 
Magdeburg. 

There was another risk, too, not unforeseen by Gusoi* 
himself. Though he was not at war with Denmark, the firesi 
Ridi from the old rivalry still smouldered on. What if Chiisai 
Denmark, should fall upon Sweden when its king v 
heart of Silesia or Bohemia ? Denmark was not then U 
petty realm which modern events have made i 
reigned in Norway, ruled in Schleswig, and in part of HolslfflV 
and held lands beyond the Sound which are now counted » 
the southern provinces of Sweden. So certain was Gusiw* 
that no good could come from Denmark,' that he denundei 
that his alhes should join him in forming a fleet to guard lU 
Baltic against a Danish attack in his absence. 

Before long Gustavus was compelled to modify his p 
a way which was certain to give offence to Christian. 

^ Elector of Brandenburg sent an ambassador, 1 

Beiiin at to Stockholm, to offer to the King of Sweden his u 
siockhoim. jj^ placing him at the head of a league of Norf 
German princes. The Elector, however, coupled his offer w 
the condition that the war should be carried on a 
from Brandenburg. Instead of directing his course throt^ 
Silesia into Bohemia, Gustavus was to ascend the valley of tl 
Weser, and to cut his way to the Palatinate.' 

' Writing to Spens on ^''' '^ , Oxenstjema snys that eveiythlng U M 
13 when he left, ' nisi quod his ipsis diebus pro certo cognoverimus 
ri inter Danum et R<^ein Poloniie de confedera.tione 
IS.' StxiAeim Transcripts, R. O. 

' Oicnstjema lo Cametarius, Sept. 10, Moser's Fatrietiscka 

56. S8. 
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Before these representations Gustavus consented to abandon 
hiu original plan ; but though he was ready to act in any way 
which might, at the time, seem advisable, he was not ready to 
act at all excepting under conditions which would give him a 
fair prospect of success. When, therefore, Spens, accompanied by 
Ecllin, presented himself in England to declare the intentions 
,615. of the King of Sweden, those who heard him were 
d™^^ f ''^''''y astonished at the magnitude of his demands. 
Gusiflvus. Gustavus, the ambassador saJd, was ready to lead an 
array of 50,000 men to the Palatinate, Of these he would 
furnish i6,ooo himself, leaving the remaining 34,000 to be pro- 
vided by his allies. He was ready to meet one-third of the 
expenses of the war, but another third must be borne by Eng- 
land, and the remainder by the German princes. There must 
be something more than mere talk of finding money. Gus- 
tavus had no intention of throwing himself upon a friendly 
country, like Mansfeld or Christian of Brunswick, on the mere 
chance of being able to pay his way. Sufficient to support his 
army for four months must be supplied in hard cash before he 
would stir. When he did stir, he would not encounter the dangers 
of a divided command. The whole direction of the war must be 
placed in his own hands. That he might be secured against a 
possible attack in the rear from Poland or Denmark, a fleet of 
twenty-five ships must be stationed in the Baltic, and the German 
ports of Wismar and Bremen must be temporarily surrendered 
to him, to give him a firm basis of operations. In order to dis- 
cuss these propositions, a congress of the powers friendly to the 
operation should be held as soon as possible.' 

If there was to be war at all, the best policy for the English 
Government would probably have been to place itself unre- 

jan. 3. servedly in the hands of Gustavus ; but Gustavus was 

J^^ as yet but little known in England ; and as matters 

rhe eipttise. stood, with Mansfeld's expedition swallowing up all 

the Uttle money which remained in the Exchequer, and with no 

Parliamentary grant possible for many a month to 

^'^' ^' come, the magnitude of the Swedish demands only 

inspired alarm. " I am not so great and rich a prince," said 

' Rusdorf, Mhmirei, i. 438, 439. 
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James, " as to be able to do so much, I am only the kk' 
two poor little islands." The yearly expense, in feet, uticil 
was asked to meet, would have exceeded 400,000/., andheti 
already engaged to pay nearly ioo,oooi a year for the trim 
which he had sent to the help of the Dutch, and 240, 
year for Mansfeld's army. 

As the discussion went on, a natural anxiety was eiprea! 
by the English Government to see Sweden and Denmark acta 
^^ in concert. Why, said Conway, should notChiisiiBl 

be luked 10° be asked to bear part of the burthen ? If neitlia i 
^°"^ the kings would serve under the other, might notibi 

supreme command be given to the Elector of Brandenbmji ' 

Day by day the financial difficulties appeared in a 
light. At last Buckingham assured Bellin that, though lit 

j^ _ would spare neither life nor honour in t 
France tobt he must first hear what the Kings of Denmark atJ 
"™"""'' France would do. Bellin had better go on 
to consult Louis. As he had done in the case of Mansfeli 
James was at last brought to promise that he would do as muti 
as the King of France would do. Christian might be asked tt 
leave the direction of the war to Gustavus, and a congisa 
could meet at the Hague on April 20. 

On his arrival at the French Court, Bellin found no difficult) 
in obtaining a promise of assistance. A French emissary, U 
Bellin in Hayc, had visited the courts of Copenhagen and 
France. Stockholm, and, though he does not seem to hare 
had any definite overtures to make,' it is probable that Richdiea 
was now hoping to obtain his sovereign's consent to a more 
active intervention in Germany. Bellin, however, was told thai 
help would be given only on the understanding that the con- 
ditions of peace to be demanded after the war were to be settled 
by the Kings of France and England, Whether Gustavus would 
have consented to take money on such terms may reasonably 
be doubted.* 

' Rusiiotf to Frederick, Jan. — — j- (probably raisptioted '^), Slimeirtt 
dt Rusdorf, i. 420, 430. 

' Notes of a letter from Anstnither to Carlisle, Jan., ibid. L 478 
I Oxenatjema to Camerarius, Jan. 23, Moser, v. 94. 

' Rubdorf to Frederick, Feb. - , ibid. \. 480. 
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fi Before Bellin returned to England, important despatches 
were received from Anstruther.' Christian, encouraged by the 
Offos of reports which the English ambassador had brought 
Chrisiianiv, fYom the North German Courts, and possibly urged 
to exertion in the hope of outbidding the King of Sweden, now 
professed himself ready to embark on the war with less ex- 
tensive preparations than those which seemed indispensable to 
Gustavus. Instead of asking for 50,000 men, he thought that 
30,000 would be sufficient. If England would support 6,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, at the expense of 170,000/. or 180,000/. 
a year, he would be perfectly satisfied. As his own dominions 
lay on the south side of the Baltic, he cou!d secure a basis of 
operations without asking for the surrender of German ports. 
Finally, he made no request for the provision of payment in 
advance.* 

To a Government without money in hand these considera- 
tions were decisive. In England, however, it was not understood 
Ftb no. ^^^^ ^^ acceptance of Christian's offers involved the 
James pro. rejection of the Swedish plan. The rivalry between 
hb^ciV.riih^ the two kings, it was thought, would be put an end 
Dsninark. ^^ ^^ ^^ decision of the Congress when it met at 
the Hague.' In the meanwhile Spens was to go back to 
Mctch IS. persuade Gustavus to enter upon the stage in con- 
P"?"^™* junction with Christian. The offer of Denmark, he 
co-op*""- was directed to say, ' stood upon shorter ways and 
less demands, and if not so powerful, yet feasible, and held 
sufficient for the present.' * 

The task of reconciling the two kings was not so easy as it 
seemed to the English Government Not only was there jealousy 
Ainu of of '°"S standing between Sweden and Denmark, but 
Gu!ittvu5, [[jg enterprise to which Christian and Gustavus were 
invited, was not one to be lightly undertaken. Though the North 
German princes were alarmed for the future, they were not 

' They anivcd between the gth and aolh of Feb., as I judge from two 
tellers written by Conway on those dales ; S. P. Denmark. 

' Subitance of Anstruther 's despatch, Jan. 13, Mimoira dc Rwdorf, 
i. 472. 

' Rusdorf lo Frederick, March 19, ibid. i. 510. 

' Instractions to Spens, Match 19, S. P. Swidm. 
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Spain, that she could hardly claim the privilege of neutralily. 
Ociober. In England, as soon as the Duke's proposition was 
known, doubts were expressed, from a financial poini 
of view, of the soundness of the proposed investment 
Wake was told to ask the Duke what were his grounds for 
thinking the enterprise an easy one, but at the same time to 
assure him that it would be seriously taken into consideration it 
he could succeed in showing it to be feasible.* 

By this time, however, a French army under the command 
of old Marshal Lesdigui^res was preparing to take part in the 
attack upon Genoa, as a diversion in favour of the 
guiireB- troops invading the Valtelline, and Lesdiguifcres, sorely 
"*■ in need of a naval force, had despatched agents 

to England and Holland to recommend the plan in another 
shape He proposed that the fleet should sail in the name 
of the King of France, though it was to be composed of 
English and Dutch vessels. They were simply to be hired by 
Louis as he might hire them from a merchant ; and if neither 
James nor the States- General would be able to lay claim to any 
share of the splendid profits of wh'ch the Duke of Savoy had 
held out hopes to the English Government, neither would they 
be called upon to take any part in the expense. 

To this plan the Dutch at once gave their consent, and 
agreedtolend twenty ships forthepurpose,' In England Buck- 
DEctoibtr. ingham warmly supported the agent of Lesdigujtires. 
E^iSiir"' ^^^ persuaded James to follow the example set bj 
fmrforihl the States-General. It was therefore understood that 
simdi. the French commander would have twenty EngUsh 

ships at his disposal 

Merely to lend a few vessels, however, was a trifle hardly 
worth mentioning in the midst of Buckingham's far-reaching 
The fl«i for schemes. In the course of aconversation with Ville- 
Si"i°- aux-Clercs and Effiat on the subject of this arrange- 

ment, he flashed before their eyes the grand project which, in 
the following summer, was to occupy so large a space in the 
thoughts of men. Another fleet, he said, there must be. It 

' Wake to Conway, Aug. 9 j Conway to Wake, Oct. zo, J. p Soon 

• "■ — ■ 'h M. de Bellujon, Dec. 14, S. P. Holland. 
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should be sent to sea in the name of the King of Bohemia, 
and should carry a land army strong enough to seize some 
fortified post on the Spanish coast. Afterwards it 
"™ ■ could look out for the treasure ships which annually 
returned to Spain with their precious freight from the mines of 
America, When that was taken — and there could be no real 
difficulty in the way— the power of Spain would be crushed. 
Mansfeld and the Prince of Orange— at the time when Buck- 
ingham was speaking, Mansfeld was still in England — would 
have an easy task ; and France and England would be the joint 
arbiters of Europe.' 

Truly it was a bright and glorious visioa When Genoa had 
been taken, when Mansfeld had won his victorious way into 
BiicVing- the heart of Germany, when city after city of the 
™fidEDM Spanish Netherlands was surrendering to the armies 
of the Dutch Republic, then, even if the wealth of 
the Indies were not there to pay for all, Buckingham would 
have small need to fear the persistent opposition of the 
House of Commons. It was true that he had made no allow- 
ance for difficulties, or even for accidents. But how could 
difficulties or accidents be thought of when he was there to 
guide the State ? 

Buckingham's vainglorious forecast was uttered in the 
middle of December. A month later he learned that even his 
Dimcuiiies path was beset by obstacles. By that time he knew 
°'"^' that Gustavus at least did not think victory easy of 

attainment He knew also that the French had ideas of their 
own about Mansfeld's employment. Finally he knew, too, 
that if they liked to control the march of English troops accord- 
ing to their own convenience, they were also quite ready to appeal 
to England for the aid which they needed in their own domestic 
difficulties. 

For a long time the condition of the Huguenots had been 
The French such as to forebode a catastrophe. Too weak to trust 
Hugucnois. themselves to the protection of the common laws of 
the realm, they had yet been strong enough to wrest from their 

' Ville-aux-Clercs and Effiat to Louis XIII., Dec. f^, Harl. MSS. 
4596, fol. 20S b. 
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sovereign the right of mainUining garrisons in certain fortified 
places, so as to secure at least a local independence. Such a 
situation was full of danger. To surrender their privileges was 
to place their religion at the mercy of a jealous, perhaps of i 
bigoted, master. To keep them was lo exist as a state within 
a state, and to flaunt the banners of a group of urban republic 
in the face of the growing popularity of a monarchy which had 
undertaken the task of founding the unity of France upon llie 
ruins of a self-seeking aristocracy. 

Whatever may have been the right solution of the problem, 
the French Government, before Richelieu's accession to power 
EntroBch- made no attempt to discover it The Peace of Mom- 
Frell^ha^' pellier, by which the last civil war had been broughs 
vtmmcni. j^ a Conclusion, had been violated again and again. 
Amongst other promises the King had engaged to pull do«ii 
Fort Louis, a fortress erected during the war to command fhe 
entrance to the port of Rochelle ; but the RocheUese knew 
only too well that the walls and bastions thus solemnly devoid 
to destruction in word, were being strengthened under their 
eyes. Marshal Lesdiguiferes is reported to have said that 
either the RocheUese must destroy the fort, or the fort would 
destroy Rochelle. Richelieu, there is little doubt, would 
have counselled the fulfilment of the terms of the treaty, in 
order that France might have her arms free to operate against 
Spain ; but he had to consult his master's mood, and would 
find it hard to wring from Louis a consent to an act which 
looked like the abandonment of all control over a French 
city. 

At last, whilst the more prudent among the Huguenots 
were still counselling submission, two brothers, the Dukes of 
Dec. 56. Rohan and Soubise, both of them alike ambitious 
Soubise and incompetent, resolved upon once more fightin^^ 
French fltEi. out the old quarrel in arms. On December i6 
Soubise sailed into the harbour of Blavet in Brittany, and cap- 
turing six vessels of war, carried his prizes safely to Rochelle. 
The seafaring population of the great city welcomed him as 
their deliverer, and the civil war once more began. 

Great was the indignation at the French Court when the 
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news was told. Yet Louis was unable to take vengeance on the 

rebels without a larger navy than that which, after 

asksaidfiom Soubise's captures, he had at his disposal. Richelieu 

ihe^NMhti- as usual came to the rescue in the hour of difficulty. 

" ' Whether he wished to see the demands of the 

Huguenots conceded or not, he was not the man to deal lightly 
with rebellion. If England and the States -General, he argued, 
had been ready to lend ships to Lesdiguiferes for an attack 
upon Genoa, why should they not lend ships to Louis to be 
used against that perfidious city which was holding him back 
from the fulfilment of his obligations to favour their interests 
against Spain. 

The Dutch Government had scarcely a choice. They could 
16,;. not afford to offend the sovereign with the help of 

January, whosc subsidics they were making head against their 
the Dmch, oppressor. Richelieu's request, therefore, was at once 
granted at the Hague. 

In England the preparations for the great naval expedition 
against Spain were in full swing. Twelve ships of war and a 
hundred transports were being prepared for sea,' and 
English Co- Buckingham was only waiting to hear once more 
vemmtni. ^^^^ Lcsdigui^Tes in order to get ready the vessels 
intended for Genoa. To him, therefore, news which made it 
likely that there would be any obstacle in the way of the French 
co-operation on which he counted was most unwelcome. He 
at once informed Eifiat that the demand made by his master 
should be complied with, and, without going through the 
form of consulting James, gave orders that the ships required 
should be fitted out immediately." Not that James was likely 
to throw any obstacle in the way. When he first heard what 
had taken place, before Effiat had had time to ask for the use 
of his ships, he expressed himself strongly on the subject. 
" If Soubise," he said, " or anyone else takes upon himself to 
commit such follies in your master's dominions, I will give every 

' The King lo the CoancU oTWar, Dec. 1614, S. P. Dem. dxxvi. 
58, i. 

■ Effiat to Louis XIII., Jan. ij—^ Sort. MSS. 4596^ fol. 258 b, 
277 b, 290 b. 






kind of assistance against him, in men, in ships, and in an? 
other way in my power." When he heard what Effiat wanted, 
he had no objections to make. " If those rascally Huguenots," 
he said, " mean to make a rebeUion, I will go in person to a- 
lemiinate them." ' 

The French alliance was still regarded at the English Coim 
as worth making sacrifices for, in spite of the misunderstanding 
which had by this time arisen about Mansfeld'? 
lo'go'io destination. It was known in December that the 
™'"' dispensation for the marriage had been granted ai 
Rome ; and, as it was beheved that the Princess would be in 
England before the end of January, Buckingham, who was to 
hold the Prince's proxy at the ceremony, began his prepiaratioM 
for the journey. Charles indeed had been eager to go in 
person to Paris, as he had gone to Madrid ; but, upon a note 
from Louis intimating that his presence in France was not de- 
sired, he had been forced to abandon the idea,^ 

January, however, passed away without the arrival of the 
dispensation ; and with the delay came the necessity for a 
Jan. 19. further prorogation of Parliament,^ which, in its 
P'oragaiinn tum, deferred for a yet longer time the possibdiiy 
raeni. of obtaining money with which to meet the wants 

of Mansfeld's starving soldiers. 

Richelieu had taken every means in his power to induce 
the Pope to grant the dispensation Immediately upon the fall 

_i^^ of La Vieuville, he had despatched Father BeruUeto 

August. Rome to expound to the Pope the advantages which 

Sid'the'dLi. would accrue to the Catholic Church from the Eng- 

peusauon. ^jj i^2iniasG. He had also taken care to reinfiirce 

the pleadings of the gentle enthusiast by plain speaking at Paris. 

' Effiat to Ville-aux-CkiC3, ^^^ ; Effiat to Louis XIIL, ^S^ 
Feb. ^, liarl. MSS. 4596, fol. 395 b, 29S b, 337. 

» Chamberlain to Carletoo, Dec, 4, S. P. Dam. clxxvL t; ; Ville 
aux-Clercs and Effiat to Louis XIIL, Dec. j| ; Louis XIII, to Effial, 
Jan. -, Harl. MSS. 4596, fol. 157, zfii. 

• Ptoclamallon, Jan. ig, Rymtr, xvii. 648. ■* 
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He declared openly that if the dispensation did not come 
quickly, Louis would proceed to the marriage without it.' 

Richelieu's attitude had the desired effect. The dispensa- 
tion was granted on November 21. When, however, it arrived 
November, in Paris it appeared that the Pope had only given way 
ki'ih?con' conditionally upon certain changes being made in 
T^»" ti"- the wording of the agreement between the two kings, 
the Pap*. Amongst other demands, he asked that, instead of 
the private engagement taken by James and his son, there 
should be a public instrument assuring freedom of worship 
to the Cathohcs, of which all the world might take cognisance.* 
Some of the French ministers, forgetting that publicity had 
never been required before, fancied that even this concession 
i6!5. might be wrung from James. Efiiat, however, soon 
February. coHvinced himself that the Pope's wishes had no 
rcjecie^by chance of being complied with. In England a show 
James. ^^ madc of a readiness to throw up the marriage 

treaty with France, and to fall back once more on the Spanish 
alliance. On March 11 a courier started with a safe-conduct for 
Gondomar, and with letters from the Prince as well as from the 
King, addressed to the old diplomatist" Richelieu, however, was 
not likely to risk a quarrel to satisfy the exigencies of the Pope, 
March ai. a"d on March 21 a promise was signed on behalf of 
the King of France to the effect that if the Pope's 
. demands were not withdrawn within thirty days, the 
marriage should take place without any dispensation at all.* 

\\'hether the French alliance would be able to stand the 
strain which the divergent views and interests of the two 
nations were certain to put upon it might perhaps be doubted ; 
' Richelieu, wrote Langerac, the Dutch Ambassador at Paris, on 
Aug. —, ■ verclaert dat indien deselve dispensatie nict haesl en coropt, dal 
men daerom uiel laeten en sal met het huwelick voorts te procederen.' I 
owe this quotaCiou, taken from the despatch at the Hague, to the kindness 
of Dr. Goll, of Prafiue. 

' Carlisle to Buckingham, Feb. 16, Hardwkke S. P. i. 551. 
' Spanish Nrws-Lelter, March — , Roman Transeripis, R. 0. 
* Carlisle ajid Holland to Buckingham, Feb. 24, S. P. France. EfBat 
to Louis XIII., March -, Harl, MSS. 4596, fol. 359 b. 
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but (here could be no doubt that, as far jis position at Court 
simog went, both Buckingham and Richelieu were the 
^i^ehloi stronger for the successful termination of the contro- 
■I Coun. versies which had s|irung out of the marriage treatj. 
Of Buckingham it might truly be said that he held the govern- 
ment of England in his hands. \Vhatever wild scheme crossed 
his brain was accepted with docility by the Prince, as if it had 
been the highest effort of political and military wisdom; and 
when Charles and Buckingham were agreed, James was seldora 
capable of offering any serious opposition to their impetuons 
demands. 

Until Parliament met, therefore, Buckingham had nothing 

to fear, It is tme that there had been murmurs in high placa 

at his tergiversation with respect to the English 

rHRB^his Catholics, and there can be hrtle doubt that the 

"^ greater part of the old nobility regarded him wiih 

aversion as an upstart. Such opposition he could aflbni 

to disregard. The Privy Council and the Government office 

were filled with his creatures, or with men who found it m- 

pedient to bear themselves as though they were his crealuis 

jMiuar ^° ™^" except Middlesex and Bristol had ventured 

Middi«=« to stand up against him. Middlesex, though upon 

*" "his humble submission he had been liberated from 

the Tower, and had been excused the payment of a large part 

of his fine, was hopelessly excluded from public life. Bristol 

was less yielding than Middlesex. To a fresh demand that be 

should acknowledge that he had been guilty of emira 

in judgment during his embassy at Madrid, he replied 

by a re-statement of his own view of the matter, accompanied 

by a letter which, though humble enough, did not contain any 

acknowledgment that he had been in the wrong, ^ An ac- 

' " Hoping that your nobleness and equily will be sitch as ■, tnir ud 
cleat answei will be more acceptable to yout Grace than an inunl 
acknowledgment, I hai-e entreated Sir Kenelm Digby lo deliver unlo 
310UI Grace my answers unto the propositions which he brotight unto ntf 
ftom you, and humbly beseech your Grace lo cast your eyes over than, 
and if there shall be anything wherein your Grace shall rest unsatis6cd, I 
r entreat your Grace lo give me leave ta attend you, where I shall endearoW 




knowledgmeni that he had been in the wrong was, however, the 
one thing upon which Buckingham insisted, and, unless Bristol 
was much mistaken, he was debarred from appearing at Court 
by an order issued by the favourite in the King's name, without 
the consent of James. The Duke, said Bristol, in the account 
which he subsequentiy gave of the matter, ' moved his Majesty 
that I might first make an acknowledgment of my fault, which 
his Majesty refused to compel me unto; saying he might 
then be thought a tyrant to force a man to acknowledge that 
which he was not guilty of ; and his Majesty sent me word 
that I should make no acknowledgment unless I would freely 
confess myself guilty. Yet the Duke caused a message to be 
sent me that his Majesty expected that I should make the 
said acknowledgment, and confess myself guilty.' ' 

Others were more supple than Bristol. Williams and 
Weston had convinced their patron that they would be ready 
lo carry out his wishes ; whilst Calvert, who was 
wlsi^,^ind secretly a convert to the Church of Rome, and had 
'^''''"' long been anxious to escape from the entanglements 
of office, had laid his secretaryship at the Duke's feet, telling 
him plainly that he intended to live and die in the religion 
which he professed. Buckingham, who had spoken hard things 
of Calvert a few months before, was always inclined to deal 
gently with opposition of this submissive kind, and assured the 
secretary that he should come to no harm by his avowal He 
was therefore allowed, according to the custom of the time, to 
bargain with his successor for 6,ooot to be jiaid to him as the 

not only to satisfy you in these parliculare, but that I truly and unfeignedly 
seek your Grace's favour, to which, if I may upon (air and noble letras he 
adrailled, your Grace shall find me for the futuie a faitliful and real servant 
to you 10 the utmost of my power. But if I must be so unhappy as ihese 
my humble seekings of your Giace may not End acceptance— although I 
conceive my ruin an easy work for youi greatness — I shaU with patience 
and humility endeavour to bear whatsoever God shall be pleased lo lay 
upon me as punishment for other sins commiltcd against Him, but not 
against ray master, whom I lake God to record I have served bolh with 
exact fidelity and affection." — Bristol to Buckingham. Earl of Brisurs 
De/ena, Pref, miii, Camden MUceliany, vL 
■ ' Jbui. xxiv. 
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price of his withdrawal &om office, and he was soon afterwanlj 
created Lord Baltimore in the Irish peerage. ' 

Calvert's successor was Wotton's nephew. Sir AJbertus 
MonoQ. He had formerly been secretary to Elizabeth, wben 
Feb. a ^^^ "^ ^'^'" ^' Heidelberg. For the first time sinct 
Monon the office had been divided, both the secretaries were 
^ST" thoroughgoing opponents of Spain ; and thou^ 
■**"■ neither of them was Hkely to be more than an a- 

ponent of Buckingham's policy, this indication of the views now 
prevailing at Court is not to be neglected. A few weeks lata, 
M«thij. ^^^ °'*'*^'^ secretary. Sir Edward Conway, received tk 
c™«r reward of his obsequious devotion to Buckingham, 
'^™" 'his most gracious patron,' as he always called him, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Conway. The treasurer- 
ship, which had been in commission since the fall of Mid- 
dlesex,had recently been placed in the hands of Chief 
X>K-^ Justice Ley, «-ho acquired a peerage with the title 
L^Tnai. of Lord Ley. If he knew nothing of finance, he has 
at least Milton's high testimony to his personal in- 
tegrity. After all, if Buckingham was to spend money at any- 
thing like the rate he was inclined to do, it hardly mattered 
much whether Ley knew anything of finance or not. A Colbert 
or a Peel would under the circumstances have failed in guard- 
ing the Exchequer against an enormous deficit 

In the course of the past year, Buckingham had added 
another office to those which he already held. Having received 
BuckLpghaia the reversion of the Wardenship of the Cinque Pons, 
^"unqul ^^ persuaded the Warden, Lord Zouch, to surrender 
I™"' the post to him at once, by an offer of 1,000^. and a 

pension of 500^. a year,' Such arrangements were too common 
at the time to call forth much remark, and but for subsequent 
events it is probable that we should have heard no more of it 
than we have heard of the very similar transaction between 
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' Salvelti's Neua-Lttlir, 
S. P. Dnia. clxxxili. 43. 

' Agreement between Buckingham and Zouch, July 17, 1624. %\3it- 

H relating to the Cinque Ports, Nov. n, 5. /■. ZJow. clxx. 16 clnh. 

rjl, Grant of Office, Patent Rolls, - • - ■ -, 
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Calvert and Morton, or than we heard, till within the last few 
years, of the sums of money which passed from hand to hand 
whenever an officer in the army thought fit to sell his cora- 

Buckingham afterwards declared that in accepting this office 
he was solely actuated by consideration for the public welfare. 
In the approaching war, it would be highly incon- 
ofhiscon- venient if one part of the coast were to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Lord High Admiral, and another 
part under the jurisdiction of the Warden of the Cinque Ports ; 
and future generations, by reducing the Warden's office to a 
dignified sinecure, were to afford testimony to the Duke's fore- 
sight in this particular. However this may have been, there is 
no reason to doubt Buckingham's sincerity : for, about the same 
time, he refused to accept an office of stil! greater dignity which 
James pressed upon him. It was proposed that he should be 
He declines famed Lord -Lieu tenant of Ireland, and should exe- 
Litif^iicy <^"te the functions of government by deputy. It is 
orireUnd. g^j^ that his refusal to decorate himself with the title 
caused great annoyance to his enemies, who hoped to profit by 
the disrepute into which his acceptance of the offer would have 
broifght him.' 

In truth, it was not so much from the number of offices 
which he held that Buckingham was likely to lose the popu- 
1615- larity which he had gained in the preceding spring, 
Ad^eeof ^^ ^^ ^^ Superiority which he assumed over the 
Williams, holders of all offices. Williams, whose cautious pru- 
dence always led him to avoid extreme follies, but whose want 
of tact was continually leading him to forget that good advice 
is not always palatable, contrived to give dire offence to his 
patron by recommending him to retire from his dangerous 
prominence. The Marquis of Hamilton, the Lord Steward of 
the Household, had just died, and Williams at once wrote to 
Buckingham advising him to give up the Admiralty and to 
become Steward of the Household. In time of war, it was a 
necessity for the Admiral ' either to be employed abroad per- 

' Peaaro to the Doge, Nov. '-^, Dec -', 1624, Ven. Transcrifh. 
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sooally, ot to Itve at home in that ignominy and shame as ' hi 
Gnoe ' would never endure to do.' ' 

mnUms's advice was good, but it was hardly likely n 
conuDcnd itself to a man who fancied himself eqaaUy caiali 
of conunanding a fleet and of governing a state. Williams fa; 
only succeeded in injuring himself. 

Hamilton was but one of the many men of note whobi 
fallen victims to that sickly winter. In the Low Countria. 
iwuhiof Southampton, the paiion of Shakspere in eailj lit 
KBafiHH. succumbed to the fatigue of his duties as coIomio 
one of the rt^ments which had gone out in the summer n 
mainiain the cause of Dutch independence. At home CanA 
for thirty years the representative of the States in England, 
Chichester, the soldier statesman, who had ruled Irebnd w 
n-isely ; and Nottingham, the Admiral whose flag had floatci 
over the fleet which drove the Armada to its destruction, aiol ' 
one after another into the grave. 

Rife as disease had been, no apprehension had been enw- 
tained of any danger to the King's life. At the beginning i 
iiiKBofibt ^^ y^t ^^ ^^^ recovered from the severe attackiii 
King. gQut from which he had suffered at the time of Viik- 

auK-Clercs' visit In December, and he was again able toTilit 
his usual interest in current affairs,' On the ist of March be 
was at Theobalds, in his favourite deer-park. On the jlh he 
was attacked by a tertian ague, and, although those aroumi 
him did not think that anything serious was the matter, he ^ 
himself prepared for the worst Hamilton's death aflTected him 
greatly, the more so as there were wild rumours abroad that he 
hadbeenpoisoned, and thathehad been converted onhisdeaiii- 
bed to the Roman Church, rumours which, however destituli 
of truth, made some impression al the time on the populu 
mind. To James the loss of Hamilton was the loss of a per- 
sonal friend " I shall never see London more," he said, as he 
gave directions for the funeral ; and he gravely reproved hs 

' Williams lo Buckingham, March 2, 1625, Cahala, 280. This is tit ' 
true dale. Hacket, fancTing the letler related to the death of I 
supposed it to have been written the year before. 

' Chambeilain 10 Caileton, Fell. z6, S. P. Dom. clxxxiv. 47. 
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attendants who sought to cheer him with the popular saying, 
" An ague in the spring is physic for a king." The large 
quantities of fruit which James consumed had probably im- 
paired his constitution, and the constant habit of drinking small 
quantities of wine at short intervals, though it did not affect 
his head, was likely to weaken his health. He had never been 
a good patient, and he now refused to submit to the prescrip- 
tions of his physicians, who would consequently be all the more 
likely to take offence if irregular treatment were applied." 

On the i2th James was believed to be convalescent, and 
was preparing to move to Hampton Court for change of air. 

March ii. A'!'''"^ ^** improve his condition still further, he re- 
HiaapparsQi membeted, or was reminded, that when Buckingham 
rcdovtiy. j^^^ j^gg^ m jjj jjjg spring, he had been benefited by 
some remedies recommended by a country doctor living at 
Dunmow. Under the directions, it would seem, of Bucking- 
ham's mother, a messenger was despatched to Dun- 
inghatii'i mow, and the result was a posset drink given by the 
dpctanng. jjyjjg himself, and some plaister applied to the King's 
stomach and wrists by the Countess, with all the zeal which 
elderly ladies are apt to throw into the administration of reme- 
dies suggested by themselves. The remedies may have been, 
and probably were, harmless ; but they were given just as the 

March I ^""^ came round for the returning fit, and this time 
The King the fit was worsc than ever. The regular physicians 
*""'■ found out what was going on, and were highly indig- 

nant. They refused to do anything for the patient until the 
plaisters were removed. After this fit the King's condition again 
improved, but on the zist he again asked for Lady Bucking- 
ham's remedies, and, though Buckingham appears to have 
remonstrated, the wilful patient insisted on having his way, 
The next fit was a very bad one, and again the physicians re- 
monstrated. One of the number, Dr. Craig, used exceedingly 
strong language, and was ordered to leave the Court But 
Craig's tongue was not tied, and it soon became an article of 

' Chamberlain to Carleton, March li. Hid, clxxxv, 48. Chambeimajd 
to Eliiabclh, March 27, S. P. Dom., CharUs /., i. a. 
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lief with thousands of not asoaUy credulous persons thci: 

ing had been poisoned by Buckingham and his motba;' 

The next day, when the (it was o%-er, PembnAe was atoB 

\ to leave Theobalds, James, however, could not buria{« 

with him. " No, my lord," he said, rememberiif At 

rumours that had been spread of Hamilton's dia^ 

or religion ; "you shall stay till my next fit be passed; and! 

I die, be 3 witness against those scandals that may be ladxdof 

my religion, as they have been of others." 

The King called for Bishop Andrewes ; but Andrewes »a 
too ill to come, and Williams had been sent for to adit 
March 9 s])iritual consolation to the sick man. On the raid 
wiiii.111. he met Harvey, the discoverer of the drcdatioc 
""" "■ of the blood, who expressed his fears that ik 
patient would not recover. Williams found the King's spirits 
low ; and the next morning he obtained the Prince's leave 
tell his father that his end was near. James bore the tidings 
well " I am satisfied," he said, " and I pray you assist me lo 
make ready to go away hence to Christ, whose mercies I aD 
for, and I hope to find them." Till the end carae, W 
was by the sick man's side whenever he was awake, ' in pray- 
ing, in reading, most of all in discoursing about repentance, 
Much .4. faith, remission of sins, and eternal life.' On the 
«im tl^ 24th, James, after making at some length a confession 
Communion, of hjs fajth in the presence of his son and the prin- 
cipal attendants on his person, received the Communion from 
March ij. ^^e hands of Williams. After this his strength gradu- 
Hiiduih ally sunk, and on the 27th he died.' 

James was in his fifty-seventh year when, already an oldman 

' Slait Trials, ii. 1319 ; Fuller, Chunk History, v. 568. The evidoioe 
is worthless in itself, and the only ground for supposingit to have any vaine 
in cut away when once it is understood that Buckingham had no object in 
poisoning the King. Elxcept in the single matter of the relief of Breda, be 
had had his way in everything, In a pamphlet published in 1S62, entided 
Did James the First of England die from Ike effects of fotson, or fnm 
I natural causal Dr. Norman Chevcrs has shown that there is no nedioJ 
■ 4Tidcnce in favour of the theory of poison. 

' ffaeket, i. 2zb. Conway lo Carieton, March 31, Court and Times ^ 
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\ constitution, he was taken away from a world which he had 
id charac almost ceased ever to attempt to guide. The last years 
'"■ of his life had not been happy ; nor was the promise 

of the future brighter. He had raised expectations which 
it would be impossible to satisfy, and it was certain that any 
credit which might accrue to him would be attributed by 
the popular voice to others than himselE It is but just to 
ascribe to him a desire to act rightly, to see justice done to all, 
to direct his subjects in the ways of peace and concord, and 
to prevent religion from being used as a cloak for polemical 
bitterness and hatred. But he had too little tact, and too 
unbounded confidence in his own not inconsiderable powers, 
to make a successful ruler, whilst his constitutional incapacity 
for taking trouble in thought or action gave him up as an easy 
prey to the passing feelings of the hour, or to the persuasion of 
others who were less enlightened or less disinterested than 
himself. His own ideas were usually shrewd ; and it is some- 
thing to say of him that if they had been realised both Eng- 
land and Europe would have been in far better condition than 
they were. The Pacification of Ireland and the effort which 
he made to effect a more perfect union with Scotland were the 
acts which did him most credit. If in late years his attempts 
at putting an end to the war in Germany had covered him with 
ridicule, and if his efforts to form a great Continental alliance 
as the basis of war seemed likely to end in failure, it was not 
because his views were either unwise or unjust, but because 
either the obstacles in his way were too great, or he was himself 
deficient in the vigour and resolution which alone would have 
enabled him to overcome them. Keenness of insight into the 
fluctuating conditions of success, and firmness of will to contend 
against difficulties in his path, were not amongst the qualities 
of James. 

The irony of flattery which in his lifetime had named him 
the British Solomon, was continued after his death. Williams, 
His fiinorai '" whom the best points of the late King appeared 
so admirable, in contrast with the rash, headstrong 
violence of his successor, proclaimed in his funeral sermon the 
comparison betft'een James and the wisest of the Hebrew kings, 
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Either by the wish of Charles or by James's own i 
body of the first of the Scottish line in England wat 
apart, as Elizabeth lay in her own glory. The vault in which 
reposed the remains of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York itas 
opened, and the occupants of the tomb were thrust aside, lo 
make room for the coffin in which was the body of him who 
was proud of being their descendant. To unite England 
and Scotland in peace justly seemed to James to be as great an 
achievement as to unite the rights of York and Lancaster, and 
to close the long epoch of civil war. The comparison which 
was thus invited could not but bear hardly upon the memory 
of the late sovereign. Henry, by his mingled vigour and 
prudence, laid the foundation of the strong monarchy of the 
Tudors ; James sowed the seeds of revolution and disaster.' 

' There is an account af the opening of the tomb in Dean Stanley'i 
Memorial! of WistminsUr Abbey. Curiously enoueh, James was lieSol 
even in ihe lomb. Close by the coffin of the author of the CounUrUa 
lo Tobacco was found a pipe, probably Jropped by q workman. 




CHAPTER LI. 

MiLITARV AND DIPLOMATIC PROJECTS OF THE NEW REIGN. 

The news that Charles had taken his father's place was received 
with general satisfaction. " The joy of the people," as a con- 
Matcha/. temporary expressed it, "devoured theirmourning." ' 
2ii"fsction ^^ ^^^ character of the new King, silent and reserved 
wLih ih= 33 he „as^ little ^2t.s known, and still less had reached 
the public ear of his questionable proceedings in the 
negotiation of the marriage treaty. It was enough that, ever 
since his return from Madrid, he had been the consistent 
advocate of war with Spain. 

When Ville-aux-Clercs went back to France with the mar- 
riage treaty, Richelieu asked him what he thought of Charles, 
viiie-am. " He is either an extraordinary tnan," was the shrewd 
opMoti Qf reply, " or his talents are very mean. If his reticence 
Ciiaries. jg affected in order not to give jealousy to his father, 
it is a sign of consummate prudence. If it is natural and un- 
assumed, the contrary inference may be drawn." ' 

The extreme reserve of the young King was doubtless 
closely connected with that want of imaginative power which 
HUreiL- l^y 3t tl^s root of his faults. With all his confi- 
"'"^'- dence in his own thoughts, he failed to give to his 

ideas an expression which was satisfactory to others or even to 
himself. He did not like to be contradicted, and his father's 
rapid utterance had swept away his slow conceptions as with 
a torrent before he could find out what he really meant to say. 
i, £///!, sei. 2, iii. 243. 
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Buckingham's familiarity with the King was in any 
popular at this time, when the transactions relating to the Flinch 
treaty were still involved in mystery. Of all men living Eliot 
was least open to the charge of undue subserviency. Yet Eliot 
wrote to Buckingham that he hoped to become ' wholly devoted 
■ to the contemplation of ' his ' excellence.' ' 

If the outer world was satisfied for the time, there were those 
at Court who knew too much to be at ease. Williams had in- 
Winijuns stinctiveiy shrunk from the unpopularity which was 
ihe™^- sure to result as soon as the concessions made to the 
lioMforwar, Catholics were known, and he had too much common 
sense to look with favour on Buckingham's military projects, 
which he knew to be far too extensive for the means at his dis- 
posal. When the Lord Keeper was first admitted to the royal 
presence, he found Charles bent upon summoning Parliameni 
immediately, to enable him to go on with his preparations by sea 
and land. The King even asked why the old Parliament of the 
preceding year might not be called, without the delay of fresh 
elections. Williams told him that this would be distinctly illegal, 
and hinted that it would be well to afford time to canvass the 
constituencies in favour of candidates of the right sort But 
Charles was in no mood to hear of difficulties. Let the writs, 
he said, be despatched forthwith. Let not a day be lost The 
fleet must go forth in the summer. War with Spain must be 
carried on vigorously. Williams did not venture to argue with 
his new master, but the few words which he spoke not being 

' Eliot to Biickingliam, April i : FOTsier"s Eliot, i. n i. Eliot hid 
been coming lo London la attend Backingham on bis visit to Fnmce, ind 
Mr. Forster ngardnl the order, which met him, to remain in the West, as 
evidence of some intrigue cotutenuiced by the Dqke. Bnt the oriei 
( C*»urfff *««/iT. March iS) WM pbunly ■ toht ylilr OIK, giving him speeUI 
duties lo ftiWa, In fi»et, Elioi <ns not wanted to accompany Bncku^tui, 
simply because Buckingham's jouine; was indefinitely posipoDed. When 
the Chifce went it was under other cucnmsunccs, and ihe suite which he 
proposed lo take w» left bdiotd. There was no slight whatever pot nan 
Elioi. As I shiJI beRoftef show, the bieKli bciwven Eliot and Bockl^ 
ham cannot be ptoMd l« hat« tafcen place 191 andi later than Mr. Fonia 
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sufficiently enthusiastic, the King turned his back upon him 
and dismissed him.' 

In the Council, too, voices were raised against proceeding 
March oil. with the marriage treaty as it stood. Matters had, 
lo'thrnia^ however, gone too far to admit of hesitation now, 
"»B"- and all opposition was put down by Buckingham 

with a high hand.' 

A week after his father's death, Charles removed to White- 
hall, walking without state across St. James's Park. His de- 
meanour gained genera! approbation. His face was 
Chor?K it serious and pale. His attention to the services of 
" religion was the object of almost universal remark. 

Men told one another with satisfaction that the new King 
was 'very attentive and devout at prayer and sermons,' and 
were especially pleased to hear that he had refused to make 
the customary present of mourning to a single recusant, A few 
weeks later the newsmongers reported that, as an Irish earl 
was talking in a loud voice in a room next to that in which 
the King was at prayers, Charles sent to him to leave off 
prating and come to prayers. "His Majesty," said the Irish- 
man, " knows well enough that I do not come to his prayers." 
" If he will not come to my prayers," replied Charles, " let him 
get out of my house," * 

Such anecdotes were sure to be favourably received. Nor 
was the restoration of the state which had been obser\-ed at 
Order at Court ifl the days of Elizabeth likely to injure the 
Cmirr, King in the popular opinion. Almost anyone with 

a courtier's introduction could gain access to James ; Charles 
directed that no one should be admitted to his presence with- 
out special directions from himself.* Amongst those who were 
thus excluded was one who might have hoped for better treat- 
ment. Sir Francis Cottington had been Charles's secretary when 

> Ha^iit, ii. 4. 

' Effiat Id Louis XIII,, April f^, Harl. MSS. 4397. foL 36. 

■ Neve to HolloQde, April 5 ; Chamberlain to Carletan, April 9 
Meade to Stuteville, May 6, Court and Times, L 3, 6, ao, 

' Salvelti'fi Nev!s-Lelter, April % 
m VOL. V. Y 
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he was Prince of \\'ales, and had semed him failhfuIW in 
capacity. It was, however, well known that, having fallen sidl I 
Madrid, he had declared himself to be a Roman CathoLc, at 
till his recovery, and that he had since protested, likeBnHiii 
his belief that, with the aid of the Spanish ministers, the re 
lion of the Palatinate need not be despaired of. He was rnn I 
not only stripped of his official position and emolumenis, l« I 
forbidden to appear at Court Cottington, like a man of ik I 
world as he was, went straight to the Duke, asking him 
it could not be in his power, by all dutiful application andjl | 
possible service, to be restored to the good opinion his Gra« Im! | 
once vouchsafed to have of him, and to be admitted to 
him ? ' Buckingham had at least the merit of speaking o 
thoughts. He told Cottington ' that he would deal very claifi I 
with him ; that it was utterly impossible to bring that to [as I 
which he had proposed j that he was not onJy firmly resoW I 
never to trust him, or to have to do with him, but that he r. 
and would be always his declared enemy ; and that he wouli I 
do always whatsoever should be in his power to ruin and df B 
stroy him, and of this he might be most assured.' 

Cottington, seeing that all chance of advancement h 
end, replied that ' he hoped, from his justice and generoMtf. I 
that he would not suffer himself to gain by his loss,' addinetfts' I 
he had not only by the Duke's command laid out money a 
jewels and pictures, but had once, ' in hope of his future farour' I 
made him a present of a suit of hangings worth Soo/. Bucking- I 
ham told him that he should be at no loss. If he would send I 
in his account, every penny should be repaid.' 

Such an anecdote as this points to the special danger of the I 
new reign so far as it was to be influenced by Buckinehani I 
There would be no personal meanness ; but whether anyone I 
was to be treated as a friend or as an enemy would depend I 
entirely on the accordance of his political views with those pre- l 
valent for the time at Court. There would be no largeness of I 
mind, no readiness to hear all sides of disputed questions 

Charles's heart was set upon greater things than on 

' ClaTindoH, \. 33. 
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B restoration of etiquette. On the gth he directed the formation 
' Ap.il 9. of 3 Committee of the Privy Council to advise him 
t ConiniiiiEc on foreign affairs. Buckingham, of course, was one 
J affiiira. of the selected number. Of the other four members — 

[ Pembrolce, Brooke, Ley, and Conway — Pembroke was the only 
one who had ventured to differ from Buckingham, and even he 
I had never differed from him for any length of time.' 

The first result of the consultations of this body was the 
removal of the bar to the employment of Mansfeld at Breda. 
Matisfdd The States- Gen era] were again applied to for money, 
alll^'iiit'' ^"'^ ^^1 consented to give their security for a loan of 
Dutch. 40,000/. raised at Amsterdam. The English Govern- 

ment hoped that this sum would be sufficient to enable 
Mansfeld to take his way towards the Palatinate as soon as 
the fate of the besieged town was decided.* The demands of 
the Northern Powers were next taken into consideration. It 
appeared that the Congress at the Hague could not be brought 
Mayas, together as soon as was expected, and Charles 
Money Ml therefore entered into a separate agreement with the 
of Detimat^. King of Denmark, He offered to furnish him with 
30,000/.* a month, and before May was at an end he paid over 
46,000/. on account. He did not, however, abandon the hope 
that the co-operation of Gustavus might still be secured.* 

If Charles was anxious for the success of Mansfeld and 
Christian, he was still more anxious for the success of his own 
fleet, which, thanks to a timely loan of 30,000/ from 
TheHeMgdi Buckingham, was being rapidly prepared for sea. 
' *■■ The new King's first recorded appearance in public 

after his father's death was on the occasion of a visit to the 
shipping at Blackwall.' It had been finally settled that twelve 
ships of the Royal Navy, twenty armed merchantmen, and 

' The King to Ley and others, April 9, S. P. Dom. i. 43. 

' Conway to Carleton, April 19; Catieton to Conway, April 19, 
S. P. Halland. 

' Enrolments ef Privy Seals, May 26 ; Anstruthet to Catieton, May 28, 
S. P. Holland, hey to Conway, June II, S. P. Dom. iii. 52, 

' Declared Accounts, Treasurer oftbe Navy. J{. O. 

' Mcddus to Meade, AptU 22, Court and Tinui, i. 1 1. 
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y colliers to act as transports, should rendezvous at Plytnoulii 
1 June. Something more than ordinary sea service w3i in- 
M.yi. tended, and on May i, the Privy Council ordered 
laiiniii '''^^ 10,000 landsmen should be pressed fo accosi- 
p'rtsKd. pany the fleet as soldiers. Of these, 8,000 were to Ik 
at Plymouth on May 25. The remaining 2,000 were to be hhI 
over to the Netherlands, there to be exchanged, if the consem 
of the States- General could be obtained, for the same numiw 
of disciplined men from the English regiments in the Dulch 
service. By this means some steadiness might be impanedlo 
the raw levies, who were but too likely to be the mere offscourins 
of the streets, sent by justices of the peace to serve his Maieay 
because they were troublesome to their neighbours at home' 
The application made at the Hague for disciplined soldies 
had been accompanied by a proposal that the Dutch shouU 
Tht Dutch '^''^ ^" ^"^"^^ P^"^ '" *^^ expedition itself. WTioi 
^rdto the demand reached the Netherlands, ihesoidierwliD 
''""■ had guided the Republic since the death of Bame- 
veld had died, after a lingering illness. In his brother, Frederick 
April T3. Henry, who succeeded him as Prince of Orange, aniJ 
Prillcfof"'* ^^ Stadtholder of five out of the seven Provinces, the 
Omnge. States were eventually to find a soldier of a quality 
equal to that of Maurice; but he was as yet untried in his 
Jiigh post, and, with the fate of Breda trembling in the balatice, 
the States-General naturally demurred to Charles's request W 
be allowed to select two thousand picked men from all the 
April T7, English regiments in their service. Whatever men he 
Ropivofihe took, they said, he must take by whole companies, 
'^'"'' ■ the good and the bad together. They had, however. 

no objection to his invitation to share in a maritime attack 
upon Spain, and they agreed to fiimish twenty ships to the 
proposed expedition. At the same time they expressed their 
desire to bring to trial the perpetrators of the massacre of 
Amboyna, and, for the time at least, this cause of dissension 
was removed.' 

I Enrelmaits of Privy Seals, Dec 23, Feb. 2 ; Reply to Caclelon'i 
Memorial, April 17, S. P. HoUand. Couatit Register, May i t6. 
■ » Reply 10 Carleton's Memorial, April 17, S. P. Balland. ^^^1 
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The discussion then turned on the further arrangements to 
be made for the expedition. For some reason or other, per- 
j^,^ haps to avoid subjecting England to reprisals from 

Buckingham Spairij' Cbarles was unwilling actually to declare 
the Mpe- war, and it was arranged that Buckingham should 
diiion. j^g jjjg command in person, but that he should 

receive his commission from Frederick the titular King of 
Bohemia.* 

Where was the thunderbolt to fall ? The intention had 
originally been to direct the fleet towards the coast of Spain, to 
occupy some fortified town there, and to watch for the treasure- 
ships returning from Mexico; but an idea dropped in conversa- 
tion by some one in authority at the Hague was now taken up 
by Buckingham with characteristic warmth. The fleet and army 
might, he thought, be more usefully employed in an 
campaign ib attack upon the ports of Flanders in combination 
with the Dutch forces. If those nesls of privateers 
were taken and destroyed, both England and the Netherlands 
would be the better for the operation.' 

Before such a scheme could be finally adopted it was 
necessary to obtain the approbation, if not the co-opera- 
. , tion, of the French Government, Up to this time 
consuiiing Charles had scrupulously carried out his engage- 
"° ments with Louis. By mutual consent the term within 

which the marriage was to be celebrated had been prolonged 
for a month as soon as James's illness was known to be serious, 
M^yi. fi*^ before the month came to an end, the Pope, 
C'lcbrajioo^ discovering that no attention would be paid to his 
marriage by lemonstrances, ordered his Nuncio at Paiis to deliver 
pnij'i'. up jjjg dispensation without waiting for further con- 

cessions from the English. The marriage was accordingly cele- 
brated by proxy on May i, in front of the great west door of 

' Thai there was any wish to avoid attacking Sp^o is a theory im- 
possible to maintain in the face of the evidence of the French ambassadors 
aod olhefs, who were watching Charles from day to day. 

» Buckingham lo Carlelon, May 4, 5. P. Hotlattd. 

' Compare Richelien, M/niia'rts, ii. 461-4, with Morton's instructions, 
June 14, S. P. miland. 
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\ Noire Dame, after the precedent set at the marriage of MargantB 

^^^^Jois with the Huguenot Henry of Navarre.' |l 

^^^B the same day Charles gave directions to the LoiM 

^^^Br to carry out the engagement which he had lakeniiB 

Pm|K^ Prince to remove the burdens weighing upon thl 

f t^cubo- Catholics in England. " We will and require yon," I 

'"■ he wTote, " to give order to all such our ofBcen to I 

whom it may appertain, that all manner of prosecution agaua I 

the said Roman Catholics, as well on their persons as goods, ■ 

for the exercise of the said religion, be stayed and forboni^B 

provided always that they behave themselves modestly therdi!,B 

and yield us that obedience which good and true subjects oml 

unto their King." ' J 

Charles was represented at the marriage ceremony by tlxl 

Duke of Chevreuse, a distant kinsman of his own ' who hiJ 

BiKidngham attached himself warmly to the English alliance. iH 

f«?h'h™" soon as the death of James had opened a prospectB 

ih= QutHi. of greater political activity in England, BuckinglumB 

abandoned the idea of visiting Paris as proxy for his sovereign,! 

and, setting himself down to the work before him, looked I 

forward, at the most, to sailing across the Straits in commaDd I 

of the fleet which was to fetch home the young Queen * I 

It is not likely that either Charles or Buckingham, in theil I 

sanguine optimism, foresaw the storm which they were raising 1 

Do„bts in England by their concessions to the Catholics ; 

F™'h'" but they were beginning to doubt whether they would 

aiiknce. have anything except the person of the bride W 

show in return for what they had done. The league oflensive 

and defensive between England and France, once promised as 

the crowning ornament of the marriage, had vanished amidsi a 

cloud of compliments ; and now, before the end of April had 

' Siri, Memorii Recondite, v. 835, 847, 

» The King to Williaias, May i, S. P. Dom. ii. i, 

> Through his great -grandmolbei, Maiy of Guise. 

's News-Lelters, April I, ag, May6. That his final resoluu'tw 
;o go to Paris was a sudden one, is plainly stated in a teller from ConmFfl 
^ to Carleton, May 24, S. P. Helland. This eiplains why Eliot , " 

tt be asked to ntlend. See p. 320, note I. 
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i a letter from Carlisle, arguing that, for Charles's own 
Ke, the less he said about such a league the better. No one 
could tell on which side the weight of the French 
monarchy would ultimately be thrown. On the one 
I """'^'- hand French troops were co-operating with the Duke 
] of Savoy against Genoa. On the other hand, no peace had yet 
I been made with Soubise and the Huguenots of Rochelle. The 
Pope had despatched his nephew, Cardinal Barberini, to Paris, 
to mediate an agreement between France and Spain. Under 
these circumstances Carlisle doubted the wisdom of urging a 
stricter alliance upon the French. " I am infinitely apprehen- 
sive,'' he wrote, "of adventuring my gracious young master's 
virgin reputation to a refusal." The French, he argued, would 
break a treaty as easily as they would break their word, if 
they continued adverse to Spain they would of their own accord 
seek aid from England. If they made peace with Spain they 
would expect England to aid them against the Huguenots, a 
thing to which it would be impossible for the King of England 
to consent.' 

This was excellent advice, such as Carlisle, mere courtier 
and spendthrift as he is generally represented, was usually 
accustomed to give. Yet how was it possible for 
cannorii^- Buckingham to follow it ? The policy of waiting till 
on ope. p^uce made up her mind what part she would play, 
he had long ago impetuously dashed aside. For the sake of the 
closest union with France he had sacrificed his own consis- 
tency ; and with it, though as yet he knew it not, his popularity 
with the Enghsh nation. 

Buckingham could not bear that doubt should be thrown 
upon the hopes on which he had buoyed himself up so long. 
One chance yet seemed to remain to him. For- 
raincs lo Ko getting how little his personal presence in Spain had 
lanco. avaiigd jiim, he would try whether his personal 
presence in France would not clear ali difficulties away. He 
could offer the co-operation of that great English fleet which 
was in a forward state of preparation, the aid of which, as he 

' Carlisle to Bucldngham, April 21, S. P. Franct. 



t «as hardly likely to despbc 
Netheriands by a 
Iuh] froBi ne notdi, in conqimctioa with tbe Dutch, vbilst 
Loni^ taiaig up in earnest his Other's last eoterprEe, direcsd 
his annies nfxsi them from the sooth ■ if he promised iLai Hit 
SfataA prorioce of Aitcts shoold be suirendsrpd to France as 
her thaic of the spoils, what French heart could torn away torn 
ftO inudi gloiy, cotnbined with so much solid advantage to the 
monarchy ? For the sake of such an alliance as this, Louis conU 
hardly object to grant acceptable conditions to the Huguenots.' 
Influenced by these hopes and fcare Buckingham had ceased ■' 
to wish to give English aid to France against Rochelle. He 
•n» Enciuh "'^"^'^ rather, as far as we can judge from his acts, Mige 
jMi. for Louis to pardon the Huguenots, in order that he mighl 
make war, than help him to subdue the Huguenot! 
with the same object. A few days before James died, contracts 
had been signed which temporarily made over to the King of 
France the ' Vanguard,' a ship of the Royal Navy, together with 
seven merchant vessels hired for the purpose from their ownea 
They were to be placed under the command of Pennington, 
the companion of Raleigh in his last voyage to Guiana, and 
were to be at the service of Louis for a time varying at his dis- 
cretion from six to eighteen months. It was expressly stated 
that the vessels might be used 'against whomsoever except the 
King of Great Britain.'* On May 8 tlie ships were orderedl 
cross the Channel, but on the iSth, a few days after Buc 



' Thero »re no despatches from Buckingham giving 
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ham had left England, Sir John Coke, who was the leading 
They ore noi Spirit amongst the Commissioners of the Navy, and 
agaLnsT ihe ^^° ^^^ '^^^P ''^ Buckingham's confidence, wrote to 
Huguenou. Pennington directing him in no way to meddle with 
the civil war of France, or to take part in any attack upon 
Protestants there or elsewhere. The true intention of his em- 
ployment was to serve against 'the foreign enemies of France 
and England' These orders, in flagrant contradiction with the 
letter and spirit of the contract, were said to be for its ' better 
understanding.' ' 

This change of front in the matter of the ships was accom- 
panied by another in the matter of the recusancy laws. On 
Change m ^^ay II, the English Catholics were full of hope. 
men'/S'the '^^^ Order Sent to Williams on the ist ^ was, as they 
Caihoiics. believed, to be obeyed. Three thousand letters to 
the judges, the bishops, and other official personages, com- 
manding them to desist from any further execution of the penal 
laws, were ready to be sent out Before the 23rd the Catholics 
were told that they must wait a little longer, as it would be un- 
wise to fly openly in the face of the coming Parliament. When 
the session was at an end their demands might be attended to.' 

It was hardly wise of Buckingham to offer to the French 
Government in so public a manner the alternative between a 
Danstrof Complete aUi an ce with England and an open rupture, 
iul^^s™! to '^'^ Richelieu, who was ansious to lead his sovereign 
France. in the path in which Buckingham desired him to 
tread, the advent of the impetuous young man must have been 
a sore trial. He knew that Louis, hesitating as he was between 
two opinions, almost equally loathing the domination of Spain 
and the independence of his own Protestant subjects, would be 
thrown off his balance by the slightest semblance of a threat on 

' Wammt from Buclcingliani, May 8 ; Coke lo Pennington, May 18 ; 
5. P. Dem. ii. 37, 74. I must ask those who think that Colte's letter was 
written to throw dust in the eyes of Pennington, to suspend their judgment 
till I have told the whole story. 

* See p. 326. 

' The English Catholics lo Ville-aux-CIercs, May 11, 23, Harl. MSS. 
4S97. 140 !>. 170 b. 
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ether side ; and that it was scarcely to be expected & 
headstrong Englishman, whose whole politjcal position n 
dangered, should abstain from threats. ' 

On May 14, Buckingham arrived in Paris. To iJic 

May .4. '" genera] he appeared to have set his wholcK 
HeamvMU displaying his handsome person and his 

™" attire at the Court festivities ; • but those n 

that he was accompanied by the new secretarj', Sir 
Morton, might suspect that he had more serious wot 
hand.' 

Of Buckingham's negotiations at Paris we merely leamfcl 
with Richelieu's warm support, the King sent a nobiennai 
p«c( .0 be ^'**^^^"^ 'o i"""* the Huguenots to send deputie: 
o^°dt°.h, Paris to treat for peace-* After some delaycauseilil 

ugMnoti. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ King's health, the Court 
Corapfegne, where Louis was to take leave of his sister. Buckn?| 

' Richelieu's posilion is clearly defined in Langerac's despUd 
-j "",'." ' He was always urging the King to war abroad and peace si i»« ' 
The same ambassador, writing on June ^, says that Buckingham laU 3 
Queen Mother that the Huguenots must seek peace on iheir knees, «= 
rapiers in their hands. As far as I can gather Buclcingham's intenl!ore,li 
seems to have come over in the spirit of this conversation, though p 
bably he thought less of the rapiei at the beginning, and more at the cit 

' The list of his clothes and attendants, printed in Ellis set. i iilll* 
of which so much use has been made by Buckinghatn 's bii^capheis. is ^ 
a list of what he leally had with him, but of what he intended to take i))* 
had gone as proxy at the marriage. Instead of the long train then « 
down, only Montgomery, Morton, and Goring accompanied him {Salsa" 
Nnei-Letter, May '^\. He left England in such haste that he had to sw 
back a gentleman " pour luiapporler ses nouveaux riches habits, afin^'J | 
se puisse montrer en ses vanites ' {f^usJorf, i. 579). Under these ciioif I 
stances Eliot, of course, did not accompany him. The stoiy tolJ "if I 
Wotton, how he dropped a diamond in Paris which he subsequenlli it- I 
covered, is, I suspect, the origin of the incredible tale that he nurpfficlj I 
left his diamonds so loosely fastened on to his dress as to fall off, and thAlta ] 
then refused to take them back from those who picked them u 

» Salvetti's Nmis-Utler, May '^ 

* I^ngerac's despatch. May — . 
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D employed the two days which he spent there in urging the 

fench Government to join England in a declared war against 

Either Louis took umbrage at the Duke's manner of 

motiating, or he shrank from taking so decided a pan. He 

uld neither bind himself to reject any pacific overtures which 

hflm might come from Spain, nor would he engage to take 

open part in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

Even the proffered bribe of the annexation of Artois 

^^i France did not move him. He would give 100,000/. towards 

ne expenses of the King of Denmark, and he would continue 

lis share of Mansfeld's pay for seven months longer, and would 

einforce the Count's shattered army with two thousand addi- 

ional French horse.' More than this he refused to do.' 

By a statesman accustomed to take hard facts as they were, 

^The result of Buckingham's mission would not have been re- 

" ^ j^. garded as so very pitifiiL It was something that the 

*^^^in's French Court should show a disposition to treat with 

^ the Huguenots and to oppose Spain in its own time 

■ «■ and its own way. Unfortunately Buckingham had staked his 

reputation on far more than this. Nothing but the most brilliant 
success would save his conduct with respect to the Catholics 
^.^ ajid Mansfeld's expedition from the gravest animadversion in 
^ the coming Parliament. He had gone to France with inflated 
^ hopes of unbounded success ; he returned bitterly disappointed. 
It is hardly too much to say that his visit to Paris in 1625 cut 
■* the ground from under his feet as completely as his visit to 
^ Madrid in 1623 had cut the ground from under the feet of 

in ' The destination of the Freocii hotse is not mentioned in the despatch 

to of Chevreuse and Ville-aui-Cletcs which refers to the offer (^y-°^ 

tk Harl. MSS. 4S97. fo'- *9i)- Bit Lorkin Iclls Conway, in a letter of 

< June 22 (S. P. France\, that Rieheiicu had informed him that ' he had 

■ offered further a new succour of 2,000 hoi^e for Count Mansfeld.' In his 
^ letter of Aug. iS, Lorkin further says that Richelieu, in conversation, told 
|l| him ' that at Compi^ne they had offered a million towards the King of 
ri Denmark's entertainment, 2,000 horse towards the setting up of Mansfeld's 

army again, and to continue their wonted pay for seven months longer, but 
could never, in all this lime, gel answer from England.' S. P. France. 
* Richelieu, Mlmnires, ii. 46J. 
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James. He had yielded much, and had nothing to showtia 
in letum. 

Is it wholly impossible that Buckingham's vexalion ai 
political failure may have vented itself in the extravaganci ■■ 
which he was guilty a few days later ? Though Louis w 
farther than Compi&gne, his mother and his wife accompM 
the young Queen of England some stages farther. 
Buckingham spoke bitterly to Mary de Medicis. The H 
nots, he said, might come to Paris to ask for peace upon rti 
knees, but theyraust bring their rapiers in their hands.' OnCiJ 
Buttingham other hand, he addressed Queen Anne i 
u'uctn°of ^^^ passionate devotion, as they were walkings 
FriKc. gether in the shades of evening, that shewasforcdul 
call her attendants to her help. That the handsome Eng&hMM 
had made an impression upon the poor young wife, who bil 
been treated with complete neglect by her husband, there cailtB 
no doubt whatever; and Buckingham, especially li 
temper, was not the man to restrain himself from taking i^l 
vantage of her weakness. After his departui 

"""'■ a courier at Abbeville bringing him instructions » 
impart certain information to the French Government Hurn- 1 
ing back to Amiens, he informed Mary de Medicis o( !l» I 
State secret confided to him, and then asked for an audienai*! 
the young Queen. Being introduced, as was the fashion of lh« I 
days, into the chamber in which Anne was in bed with her altcn- 1 
dant ladies around her, he threw himself on his knees, and ki* | 
ing the coverlet over her, poured forth a torrent of ii 
words such as would have beseemed a lover restored after loM I 
separation to the sight of his plighted mistress. Vanity and I 
licentiousness were deeply rooted in Buckingham's naiuit I 
Vet were vanity and licentiousness sufficient to account fa I 
conduct so strange ? May there not have mingled with u 
chastened desire some feeling of pleasure in paying his addrea 
thus publicly to the wife of the man who had thwarted to | 
policy ? ' 

' Ijingerac's despatch, June -. 

' The scene is desctibed subslanlially in the same way in the Memoio 'i 
Madame de Motteville, and in the Memoirs of Brienne. There is no icr; 
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t \\Tiilst Buckingham was making love or weaving political 
schemes at Amiens, the innocent pledge of the tottering alliance 
I jonen. was continuing her journey. On June iz she landed 
Ssrb"i^i)s ^* Dover, Charles, at the urgent entreaty of his 
Bi Dover. mother-in-law, had retired to Canterbury, in order 
that he might not set eyes on his bride till she had recovered 
June 13. from the effects of sea-sickness. The next morning 
^°hi^' he rode over to Dover and took her by surprise. 
cEaria. Running down stairs, as soon as she heard that he had 
come, she offered to kiss his hand. He caught her in his arms 
and kissed her. " Sire," she said, as soon as she was able to 
speak, " I am come to this country to be used and commanded 
by Your Majesty." By-and-by, seeing that she reached to his 
shoulder, Charles, who had heard much of her shortness of 
stature, glanced downwards to see if her feet were raised by 
artificial means. " Sire," she said with the ready wit of her 
nation, " I stand upon my own feet ; I have no helps by art. 
Thus high I am, and am neither higher nor lower."' 

Such passages between a sharp, bright-eyed gir! of fifteen 
and a husband of twenty-four could not do more than gloss 
over the inherent difficulties of the situation. The young wife 
had been taught to regard herself as entrusted with the mission 
of comforting and protecting the persecuted members of her 
own Church. She had not crossed the sea forgetting her own 
people and her father's house. Nor was Charles likely to fill a 
large space in her imagination. Affectionate himself towards 
her, he was eager for her affection in return; but he expected 
to be obeyed without showing that superiority which secures 
voluntary obedience. He was punctilious, harsh when con- 
tradicted, and without resource in moments of emergency. 

dear account of the despatch wMch raaclied Buckingham at Amiens. It 
seems to have been connected with the Duke of Savoy (Ville-aun-Clercs to 
Louis XIII., -J^-. and the subsequent correspondence : Jfarl JlfSS. 
4597, fnl. 191, ZI3 b). Buckingham appears to have added a request that 
the 2,000 honte, instead of hevag placed under Mansfeld, should be lent to 
Charles to do what he pleased with them, probably lo use them for the 
ittack upon Flanders. 

-' Meade lo Sluteville, June 17, EUU, set. i, iJi. 196, 197. 
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Petty difficulties soon arose. Henrietta Maria had grown hji 
O^o.^ ""der the care of Madame de St Georges, and sbt 
duJde'si. begged not to be separated from her as she droi? 
•^""K* with her husband from Dover to Canterbury. Sk 
was told that the lady's rank was not high enough to give heii 
claim to a place so near the Queen. WTiile, therefore, Madaot 
de St. Georges was excluded, Bucltingham's mother andsistet.m- 
gether with the Countess of Arundel, were allowed to seat them- 
selves in the royal carriage. The first matrimonial conflict, rising 
at times almost to the dignity of a diplomatic dispute, sprang om 
of this question of precedence. The French ladies of the Queeni 
suite took good care to keep the quarrel open, and to teaci 
her to regard everything English with contemptuous dislike.' 

On the j6th the King and Queen entered London bytht 
highway of the river. Though the rain was falling fast, tlu^ 
j,ane,6. ''^Pt "^^^ windows of their barge open, so as to be 
Er.i^dfihe seen by the multitude which awaited them. Tber 
Qi^n^^nio were received with the utmost enthusiasm. The, 
LondoD. j^p^ ^f. ^^ houses, the cJecka of vessels and 
were covered with a shouting crowd. Deeply laden whe 
gave life to the surface of the river. The ordnance of the 
at Blackwall, and after that the Tower guns, dischart 
thundering welcome. The Queen, as she landed at Der 
House — the Somerset House of an earlier and a later 
tion — seemed to be well pleased with her receptionT 
London crowd knew no ill of her, and those who gathered n 
see her as she passed had it not in their hearts to be uncivil ic 
one so young and fair. It was rumoured too that there »at 
hopes of her conversion. Perhaps she had herself unwitaneb 
given rise to the report. Some one had impertinently askH 
her whether she could abide a Huguenot. " Why not?" she 
quickly replied ; " was not my father one ? " ' 

Charles might well look merrily around him as he led his 
wife to his home. But for those terrible religious and politicil 
questions behind, he had no need to be alarmed at the 
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1625 THE WAR 2N THE NETHERLANDS. 

disagreement about Madame de St. Georges' precedence, or the 
important discovery of the French ladies in waiting that their 
mistress had to sleep in an old-fashioned bed which had done 
service in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Unhappily, two days 
before the royal entry into London, the first stroke had been 
aimed at the French alliance of which Henrietta Maria was the 
Morion's Hving symbol. On June 14 Morton was despatched 
JhTNEih^r- *" *^^ Netherlands to urge the Dutch to co-operate 
lands. (rith England in the attack upon Flanders, in which 

Louis had refused to share.' If this project should be adopted, 
the war would assume a more exclusively Protestant character, 
and poor Henrietta Maria's marriage would, politically at least, 
have lost its meaning. 

For the moment, however, this risk was averted. It was 
by no means a propitious time for inviting the States-General 
to take part in a hazardous enteqirise. On May 26 
Sumnikrof Breda had surrendered, and there was nothing so 
^ stable in the military or financial strength of England 

as to induce the cautious Dutch Government to abandon its 
defensive policy for an attack upon the enemy in the very centre 
of his power, especially as there was every reason to suppose 
that the project was not regarded with favour at Paris. If in- 
deed a warning were needed to keep the Dutch from placing 
too great confidence in the overtures of England, it was not far 
to seek. The condition of Mansfeld's troops was more 
i)epi™'bie deplorable than ever. As soon as Breda was lost, 
w^feS's the States, anxious to be rid of him without delay, 
iioops. j^jjjj Ao^^ their best to forward him on his way to- 

wards the Palatinate. The attempt was no sooner made than 
its impracticability appeared. Beyond the frontier ig.ooo of 
the enemy's troops were waiting to swoop down upon him the 
moment that he abandoned the protection of the Dutch for- 
tresses. In spite of the money which Carleton had succeeded 
in raising upon the security of the States- General, the men had, 
as usual, been infamously neglected. Four days passed after 
their arrival at the frontier before even a piece of bread was 
served out to the famished soldiers. The peasants, fearing the 
' InBlructions to Morton, June 14, S. P. Hotland. 
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s of the iiniptioa of a starving mob, had tied at 
iheir approach. Of the whrfe force — English, French, aafl 
Geimans together — but 6,000 marching men were lefL "Otif 
General," wrote Lord Cromwell on June 7, " studies his prolii 
and how to ruin us, I think ; else he would give us that which 
might make us hve like poor Christians, and as, the Kme'< 
subjects. .... I desire nought in this worid but an hones 
life, and so dolh my Lieu tenant- Colonel, your serrant Lei ui 
but command men that may not die as if we had lulled them bi 
giving them neither meat nor money, and we will go anywhere 
where our noble conductor daie send us ; but tocommaDdi 
regiment starved, now not 220 men, I scorn it." • 

Such was the position of England on the ContineDt when, 
on June 18, Parhamenl met at last The only diplomatic eflbit 
Jdm is. and the only military effort which had been seriouili 
^I'o^iic"' t^l'cn up had ended in feilure. The French allianw 
fiiiure. had produced no visible results. The men who had 

followed Mansfeld in Januarj" were either lying under the greec 
sod in the fields of Holland and Brabant, or were cowenng 
for shelter under the guns of the Dutch forts. The projecis te 
NweaitiM ^^"^ future were uncertain, hazardous, and enormou^i 
of thE future, expensive. In the course of the next year 360,00a/. 
would be required for the King of Denmark, 340,000/. ft< 
Mansfeld, 100,000/. for the regiments in the Low Countries, and 
some 300,000/. for the fleet, making in all a sum of 1,000,000/., 
or more than three times the amount of the subsidies whicl 
had been granted in 1624 as an unprecedented contribution. 

Yet it is probable that the mere extent of the demand 
would not have stood in the King's way if the hearts of th* 
PtoboMt Commons had been with him. Unless the new Par- 
stele of feel- liament abandoned the position taken up by the old 
HouM of one, this was more than unlikely. At all events, in 
'^™™°"'' 1624 neither a close alliance with France, nor theem- 
barkation of England upon a Continental war on a large scale, 
had been approved of by the Lower House. It remained to 
be seen whether the Commons of 1625 would be of a diffo^ 
opinion. 

' Cromwell lo Csrleton, June 7, S. P. Hollana. 
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THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF CHARLES L AT WESTMINSTER. 

Never within living memory had there been such competition 
for seats in the House of Commons. Never had the members 
June i8. chosen attended so numerously on the first day of 
IiilndSlK ^^^ session. Something there was doubtless of a 
Mihcopen- desire to welcome the young King, of whom nothing 
mem. but good was as yet known ; something too, it may 

be, of curiosity to leam the secret of the destination of the 
ships which were gathering, and of the diplomatic messages 
which had been speeding backwards and forwards over Europe. 
Nor is it at all unlikely that many at least were anxious to hear 
fi:om the King's lips some explanation of the way in which his 
promise had been kept to the former Parliament, some s 
ranee, if assurance were possible, that the English Cathohcs 
had not benefited by the King's marriage. 

The presence of the members in London was not without 
risk to themselves. The plague, that scourge of crowded and 
ThtPbgu* unclean cities, had once more settled dot 
la LoHdon. (^g capital In the first week of April twelve deaths 
from this cause had been recorded. By the middle of June, 
just as Parliament was meeting, the weekly mortality was one 
hundred and sixty -five.' 

Seldom has any sovereign had a harder task before him than 
that which was before Charles when he stood up to persuade 

' Salvetli weekly lecoiils the numbers. The number 1 
a letter fiom Meade to Stuteville, June tS, Ceari and Tima, \ 
vol. V. z 



PARLIAMENT AT HESTMIXSTEi 

I he ConuDODS to vote him unheard-of sums of money in order 
that be might cairy out a policy on whkrh their opinion tad 
^ Deva been asked, and of which they were almost 

•KOI FBb- certain id disapprore. Vet it is e>:treme]7 unlikdi 
■** that he felt at all embarrassed, or that the idea tha 

any reasonable man in that great assembly could possibly dis- 
agree with him evea entered into his mind^ ' 

The business to be treated of, said the Kin^ needed no 
eloquence to set it forth. He had nothing new to say. The 
tu.ip«h. advice which the Houses had given to his father had 
been taken, and he had but to ask for means to carry it siill 
further into execution. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen," he then went on to say, " I 
hope that you do remember that you were pleased to employ 
me to advise my father to break both those treaties that "tw 
then on foot, so that I cannot say that I come hither a ftea 
uneng^ed man. It is true that I came into this busines 
willingly, freely, like a young man, and consequently rashly; 
but it was by your entreaties, your engagements. , . 1 piaj 
you remember that this being my first action, and begun bf 
your advice and entreaty, what a great dishonour it were botli 
to you and me if this action so begun should fail for that asslK- 
ance you are able to give me." After a few more words, urging 
his hearers to haste on account of the plague, and protcstii^ 
his desire to maintain true religion intact, he left it to the Lord 
Keeper to signify his further pleasure.' 

' No doubt some will take the view that the speech was delibcialtlF 
diawn up so as to avoid mention of the difBcuhies of the case. What ■ 
have said above, however, seems to me far more in coDsonance wifb 
Charles's character. 

' In addition to the scanty notices in the Journals, we have for ths 
Patliamsnt Eliot's Nigalium Postero-rtan, which has been edited by Dr. 
Grosart, and the Fawsley MS. belonging to Sir R. Knightley, which I ban 
edited for the Camden Society. I shall refer to the latter as Fita-iltf 
Dthatci. Unless there is any special necessity for referring to one parlieliiu 
source, it will be underslooci thai what I say in the text is founded on 
these authorities. The further volume of notes taken by Eliot I shall gi" 
as SlUif NoUs. 






■ Williams had not much to say,' and his hearers were doubt- 
less thinking more of the young King's first appearance than 
■impression of the Lord Keeper's rhetoric If we can trust to 
the subsequent recollection of Eliot,' the impression 
made by Charles was pleasing. It was natural that 
'^e should not himself go into details, and the House might 
reasonably expect to hear more, in due course of time, from the 
ELord Treasurer or from a Secretary of State. Men were tired 
p of the long speeches of the late King, and there was a general 
. disposition to trust to the good intentions of his successor. 
I There was one point, however, on which the Commons had 
made up their minds. Whatever Charles or his ministers had 
' Fwiin y^* ^° '■^^' them about the war, they meant to hold 
I f.*"?',. ' h™ 'o his promise about the Catholics. Any con- 
, cession to them they regarded as dangerous to the 

, security of the realm. 

When the Speaker, Sir Thomas Crew, was presented to the 
, King, he took the opportunity of expressing the general opinion 
eipresstd bj of the Housc on this subject The King, he trusted, 
ihi Speaker ^^Quld be able to recover the Palatinate, and also 
' really to execute the laws against the wicked generation of 
Jesuits, seminary priests, and incendiaries, ever lying wait to 
blow the coals of contention.' To this exhortation Williams, 
by the Kmg's command, replied vaguely that speedy supplies 
were urgently needed, and that the House might trust his 
Majesty to choose the proper means of defending his religion. 

On the zist the Commons proceeded to business. There 
could be no doubt that precedent as well as ordinary courtesy 
demanded an explicit statement on the King's behalf of the 
amount of the proposed expenditure and of the reasons upon 

' I am unable to discover the enormily of Williama's suggestion, that 
if subsidies were too slow in coming in, Pnilianienl might find some other 
way of hastening their giant, as that could not ' be unparliamentary which 
is resolved by Parliament.' Eliot's account of this session is so interesting 
that one is apt to forget that it was written some years after the event, and 
coloured by the lecolleclion of all that had passed since. I may say at once 
that I do not believe that there was no feeling against the Kii^ till aflei 
the second application for supply- 
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which the demand was founded. 'With 

junt II. James had entered into a di 
Nod'^"*" take the Commons into his co 
iuppiy m»d.. next met' Whether, if Charles \ 
would have satisfied the Houses, may well 
preferred to tell ihem nothing at all. Not £ 
place in the Lords or Commons to say ho 
or to explain in what way the supply, if it » 
spent. Charles threw the reins about the i 
and expected it to follow his call. 

Silence under such circumstances, whei 
deliberate purpose, or, as is more likely, of 
perience and ignorance of human nature, w 
of policies. Above all things assemblies of 
and to this assembly no guidance was offered 
was still hesitating what to do, an unexpected 
Adjourn- forward. Mailory, the member fi 

that the King should be asked to 
'"d to Michaelmas, on account of the 

The motion was warmly suppor 
Wentworth. It is easy to understand why it 
Weniworih's fsvour in his eyes. To him the 
policy. sheer folly. King and Parliamet 

gone mad together the year before. The d 
considered, was to attend to its own busines 
and improve the administration of justice, lei 
to settle its troubles in its own way. Whe 
the prorogation of Parliament in October, hi 
measure delighted. " For my part," he had 
" I take it well, and conceive the bargain ■ 
side, that we save three other subsidies an( 
Michaelmas now, which woi 
may readily conjecture 



ibes Wentworlh'B support of the m 
peniling inquiiy into ihe validity of h 



could know nothing of Went worth's 



AN ADJOURNMENT PROPOSED. 

i That Yorkshire members, coming from a part of England 
e antagonism with Spain was less pronounced than that in 
^ counties, and above all, in the port towns, of the south, 
old wish to dispose for three months of the King's demand 
. for subsidies, is easily intelhgible. It is far more 
significant that Phelips, to whom Spain was as hate- 
ful as the principle of evil itself, should have risen 
^in support of the proposal. There was matter of fear, he said, 
^ I in every part of the State. Before they thought of giving, they 
ought to take an account of the supplies which were given in 
ihe last Parliament, and as, by reason of the plague, there could 
not possibly be found time enough then for such an inquiry, 
they should ask his Majesty that it might be deferred to a 
' more convenient opportunity.' 

_ How far these words of the impetuous orator expressed the 

floating opinion of the House, must be left to conjecture ; but, 

J- whatever members might think, they were not pre- 

i« Ihe pared to drive the King to extremities, and Mallory's 

mse. motion was without difficulty rejected. 

Something, however, must be done, if it were only to occupy 

the time of the House, If the Commons had voted ten or 

, twelve subsidies without asking questions, they would have 

given great pleasure to Charles and Buckingham, 

CqmmiiiM but they would have pleased no one else. At the 

^fra^Dot next sitring, therefore, after a proposal for the ap- 

appoint . pointment of the usual committee for grievances, 

came a motion from Alford ' for a committee ' to consider of 

Wentworlh's while to put off an investigation which must have taken place 

whenever the House met again, his was the character la court rather than 

[o shnn inquiry. 

' PawsUy Oihaies, 7. The omission of all reference ia Eliot's narrative 
to the part taken by Phelips, is enough to put us on our guard against 
trusting it too implicitly as a complete aulhorily. Phelips's speech is men- 
tioneJ in the Journals, though not in a satisfactory manner, and the Eliot 
Notes have Ihe following, after Mallory's motion : ' Seconded by Sir Ko. 
Phelips, in consideration of the dangers, either for adjournment 10 another 
lime or place.' We have therefore Eliot's own handwriting in favour of 
the correclness of the FawsUy Debales on this point. 

' Doubtless the old member, who again sat for Colchester in ihis Par- 
liament, though his name is omitted by Willis. 
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^H what course we shall take in all business this ParliamenL' 
^" these motions Rudyerd rose, After a studied panegyric o 
King, he adjured the House not to be led away into in'imw 
which might lead to contention so early in the tagti- i 
Edward Coke professed himself content that there shoulu 
no committee for grievances, on the understanding liui 
answer should be given to those which had been pr^senied'- 
year before ; and Coke's suggestion was ultimately adopted 

A new turn to the debate was given by Sir Francis y> 
PMiiionon ""^"'■■' Their duty to God, he said, must n«i; 
ihc rku- forgotten. Let them ask the King to put in es» 
^IsniVy lion the laws against priests and Jesuits. After b 
Scyomu.. animated discussion, in which member after mente 
expressed himself in accordance with Seymour's propos!il,Stl 
question was referred to a committee of the whole House. 

The most remarkable feature of this debate was the cw | 
plete silence of the Privy Councillors in the House, 
Silence of °"'^ ^' '^ "^'"^^ ^^^^ Heath, the Solicitor-GenOTl I 
ihe Piivy promised that an answer should be given to ik I 
ounci on. g^j^vances of 1624. On the general policy of & I 
Government, it would seem, no man was commissioned lo ssf > I 
word. 

The next day the House went into committee on relipn I 
and supply, ' wherein religion was to have the first place.' The I 
key-note of the debate was struck by Eliot. " Religioi 

jnneij, he said, "that keeps the subjects in obedience, as 
^h'o„ being taught by God to honour hjs vicegerents, h I 
rtiigioB. religando it is called, as the common obSigation 
among men ; the tie of all friendship and society ; the bondrf I 
all office and relation ; writing every duty in the conscienn. j 
which is the strictest of all laws. Both the excellency iu»d I 
necessity hereof the heathens knew, that knew not true reli- 
gion ; and therefore in their politics they had it always foi > 
maxim. A shame it were for us to be less intelligent than thejl 
And if we truly know it, we cannot but be affectionate in ti; 
case. Two things are considerable therein — the purity and ihe ' 

' Mr. Forster ascribes this to Pym ; but Eliot does not give hb a 
ami ilie Journals and the Faiuiley DibaHs agree on Seymour, 



^anity thereof ; the first respecting only God, the other both 
^3od and man. For where there is division in religion, as it 
jj3oes wrong divinity, so it makes distractions among men. It 
dissolves all ties and obligations, civil and natural, the observa- 
tion of heaven being more powerful than either policy or blood. 
For the purity of religion in this place I need not speak, seeing 
how beautiful the memories of our fathers are therein made by 
their endeavours. For the unity, I wish posterity might say we 
- had preserved for thein that which was left to us," 

To this lack of unity Eliot now addressed hiraselE Arguing 

that those who had fallen away from it were a constant danger 

to the State, he urged that, if necessaiy, the recusancy laws 

should be amended, or, if that could not be, that the existing 

f" laws should be put in execution. 

^ Eliot's speech is the more noteworthy as it announced the 
*" complete adhesion of a man who was no Puritan to the Puritan 
MMning of opposition against Rome. In Eliot's composition 
« ihe spKch. there was nothing of the dogmatic orthodoxy of Ca!- 
' vinism, nothing of the painful introspection of the later Puritans. 
His creed, as it shines clearly out from the work of his prison 
hours, as death was stealing upon him — T/ie Monarchy of 
Man — was the old heathen philosophic creed, mellowed and 
spiritualised by Christianity. Between such a creed and Rome 
there was a great gulf fixed. Individual culture and the nearest 
approach to individual perfection for the sake of the State and 
the Church, formed a common ground on which Eliot could 
stand with the narrowest Puritan. All superstitious exaltation 
of the external ordinances of the Church, of human institu- 
tions which gave themselves out to be divine, was hateful to 
both alike. The Calvir.ist creed Eliot could ennoble to his own 
uses ; the Roman creed he would have nothing to dowitK For 
the sake of the English nation it was to be proscribed and 
trodden under foot There must be unity and purity of faith, 
and that faith must be one which brought man face to face 
with his Maker. 

The result of this debate was a petition drawn up by Pym ' 



' Mr. P. in the Fawsliy Dcbalis is 
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ndjs, and altered to some extent in committee '■ 

as asked to execute the penal laws in all theiismcam 
and to take other measures to prevent thespA 
of the doclrines of the Roman Catholic CWB 
Nor did the Commons trust only in coerd»e i«l 
«ures. They desired that so many of the silenced minisre!» 
would engage not to attack the government of the Cbioil 
should again be allowed to preach ; that a restraint mp\ 
ipon non-residence, pluralities, and other abuses ; inioB 
some scheme might be dnwn up for increasing the incoiKiB 
the poorer clergy. H j 

If it is easy for us to condemn the readiness (rilh irfifl i 
Eliot and Pym called in the authority of the State to rtnoB 
chari« not ^ religion of which they disapproved, it is imj*! j 
opposed .10 sible to use their shortcomings as a foil for CharloiBj 
pttMcminn. ^,[^ygg^ pjg^ gj jggg,^ jjgj jj^ more idea thanb^H 
had of opposing religious error by mora! force. But for «H 
disturbing influence of his marriage, he would have beenqmH 
as ready as they were to put in execution the laws against ^H 
recusants. His difficulty was not that of a man whoisasfaiH 
to do what he thinks wrong, but merely that of a man whn iH 
entangled by two contradictory promises, and who sees the uw B 
approaching when one, if not both of them, must be broken, H 
When on June 30 the petition was sent up to the LordstaH 
their approval, it had been still further modified. The requS I 
that the silenced ministers should be readmitted wH 
Tfitpftiiion their pulpits without exacting any fresh pledges Itoo I 
•"""''■ them had given place t-o a request that a fresh effort I 
should be made to reduce them to conformity. I 

It would still be some time before the petition on reliai* I 
reached the throne. What Charles expected the Commons to I 
do as soon as they had relegated their religious I 
grievances to the House of Lords it is impossible 10 I 
'™"""*'^- say. Supply stood next in order to be treated of; I 
but though twelve days of the session had passed away, gii-inj | 
him time to reflect on the attitude of the Commons, he bid 
taken no steps to explain to them the real meaning of the vague 
tJemands which he had made in his opening speech. 
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If Charles expected that, when once the petition on rehgion 
had been cleared out of the way, the Commons would lay at his 
feet the vast treasures which he needed, but the amount of which 
he had not ventured to specify, he was soon bitterly undeceived. 
Scarcely had the petition left the House when Sir Francis Sey- 
mour rose and proposed the grant of one subsidy and one fif- 
teenth, or about 100,000/. Seldom has a motion more simple 
1 appearance been more momentous in its conse- 
'■ quences. The vote proposed was as nearly as possible 
one tenth of the sum which Charles required to fulfil his en- 
gagements. It therefore implied, under the most courteous 
form possible, a distinct resolution of the House to give no 
adequate support to the war in which the King was engaged, 

Seymour gave no reasons for his abrupt intervention. As 
far as he was personally concerned, it is not difficult to find an 
Con»is»ncy explanation of his conduct He had been one of 
of Seymour, jjjg jjj^gj ggger in the last Parliament to engage 
England in a war with Spain, one of the most decided in pro- 
testing against any attempt to involve Parliament in extensive 
military operations on the Continent.' He was therefore only 
consistent with himself in refusing the supply necessary to 
carry out a policy of which he disapproved. 

The Court party was taken by surprise. Many of its mem- 
bers were absent from the House ; all of them had been left 
without instructions how such an emergency was to 
patiyuktn be mct. Rudyerd alone, facile speaker as he was, 
was prepared to say something, and he dwelt at some 
length upon the recent expenses of the Crown, the sums of 
money which would be required for the payment of debts in- 
curred in burying King James, for the entertainment of foreign 
ambassadors, for the approaching coronation, and for the war. 
The nai"y was to be got ready ; the Dutch, the King of Den- 
mark, Mansfeld, to be assisted. But whatever Rudyerd might 
say, he had not been empowered to ask for any definite sum 

' On March 19, 1624, he had said that he had heard *wars spoken on 
and an aniiy ; but would be glad to hear where. The Palatinate Has the 
place intended by his Majesty. This we never thouEht of, nor is it (it for 
the consideration of the House, in regard otthe infinite cha^e.' 
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of money, and the combined vagueness and magnitude of his 
demands were not likely to conciliate men who felt themselves 
drifting into a war the duration and extent of which were 
beyond calculation. The most dangerous temper in which an 
assembly can be found is that which arises when it belie^ts 
that it has not been treated with confidence ; and though we 
have no means of knowing whether the House was in such a 
temper when Seymour rose, it certainly was not for want of s 
cause, if no such feeling existed.' 

The existing dissatisfaction, whatever may have been iJtt 
extent to which it had spread, found full expression in Phelifs 
s™rh by Now, it would seem, he was less isolated than when 
phtLpi. aj the beginning of the session he had risen w 
support the motion for an immediate adjournment. .•Altera 
few words which, to Charles at least, must have sounded lile 
bitter irony, in which he described the proposed grant as m 
expression of the affections of the subject, he went on to com- 
plain, in somewhat exaggerated terms, of the state of ihe 
kingdom as it had been left by Jame$. Then, coining to tiic 
point at issue, he aimed straight at the argument upon whidi 
Charles had relied in his opening speech. It was not true, he 
said, that Parliament was bound by any engagement to tlw 
King. "The promises made," he explained, '^were in respect 
ofawar. We know yet of no war, nor of any enemy." Then, 
touching on still more delicate ground, he referred to the late 
disasters. No account had been given of the expenditure ni 
the last subsidies. But even if that were in readiness, " UTiai 
account is to be given of twenty thousand men, and of maiiT 
thousand pounds of treasure, which have been expended 
without any success of honour or profit?"' Such failures, he 

' I am soriy to soy that 1 am forced lo treat the situation as thoughltf 
Negolium PosUrerum liad never been written. Eliot was so littie able 10 
pUce himself back in past days, thai he reasons as if the vote passed h»l 
been an adequate supply. 

' The 20,000 men are either a slight oratorical exaggeratioa, or indt 
the French and Gennans who were with Mansfeld. Eliot makes FbeE 
speak of millions of treasure, which is too absurd, one would think vA. 
for an orator. I have followed the FanisUy Drbatis, 






added, had not been usual in the days of Ehzabeth. Let them 
press upon Che King the necessity of taking these things to 
heart, and beg him ' to proceed in his government by a grave 
and wise counsel' He would vote, however, for rather more 
than Seymour had proposed. He thought they might give two 
subsidies without any fifteenths, that is to say, about 140,000/, 
He hoped no man would press for more. If any man put 
forward the King's merit as a reason for a higher grant, he 
missed the right way. " For other argument," he ended, " we 
know what can be said, and hope that at the return of the navy 
GranioFiwo there will be better inducements." In the end 
subsidies. Phelips's amendment was carried, and two subsidies 
were voted. 

Charles's want of confidence in the House was thus met by 
a vote which was practically a vote of want of confidence in his 
Hdw&t advisers. Phelips's main position was unassailable. 
Cwnram! in ^' *^^ "°* '^^^ ^^^^< ^^^" '^ ^^^ existing Parliament 
the right ? „erg bound by the vote of the last one, it was under 
any engagement to the King, except to take into consideration 
his proposals relating to the war. ^Vhen he came before the 
Houses without any definite demands, they could but judge 
him by the result of his actions, and those actions had been so 
thoroughly unsuccessful that they furnished no inducement to 
trust him blindly in the future. 

Yet, though the step taken by the House under the guidance 
of Seymour and Phehps was certainly justifiable, it is impossible 
not to regret the manner in which the thing was done. An 
event of such historical importance as a breach between the 
Crown and the House of Commons should not have been 
a]lowed to take place upon a sudden and unexpected motion, 
followed by a hasty vote. The House, in all probability, would 
have failed in any case to establish satisfactory relations with 
Charles ; but it would have spared itself much obloquy in the 
future, and would have conciliated much popular feeling at the 
time, if it had condescended to put its views and intentions into 
an address in vindication of its thoroughly legitimate positioa 
That there was no ill intention is probable enough. Men who 
disliked voting money for questionable objects would be glad 
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enough to escape from the necessity of entering in 
versy with their sovereign, and would doubtless flaiier i 
selves thai, in voting two subsidies, they had done the t^ 
considerable service.' 

The vote of so inadequate a supply was a bitter |i4 
Charles to swallow. His first impulse was to remonstrate ij 
Charles the measure which had been dealt c 
'^nlfra[i"fr structions were given to one of the ministerstoH 
jui^i. the House to increase its vote." But the biles 
mLS" end was soon abandoned- By the King's order iheiJ 
tbe «Mioa. citor-General laid before the Commons the U 
to the grievances of the last Parliament, and the Lord K(? 
at the same time informed them that the King wassotir'^ 
the great danger they were in by reason of the sicknea,4 
that' he was prepared to end the session as soon as B 
were ready.^ In these words the Commons natunllTM 



reflection in 
s quite woithlcss, ^B 
not without foundatioa a' 



' This view of the cose is thai which finds : 
rative. As a key to the sitnation thai 
do not douht that the view taken in it n 
feeling which existed at the time. 

' I am always loth to challenge any assertion of the late Mr. Eni| 
but it is clear to me that the provibiooal instructions caleudaioi w 
July 8 (S. P. Dam. iv. z6} must have heen written before July*, 
contain a direcUon that the person to whom they are addressed %la^% 
the main ohjecl failed, ui^e (he House to turn their resolution in 
sidy Bill, which was what they did on July 4, without pressing. 

' Eliot says that the message was ' that his Majesty reeeirtd |m| 
-salisfaclion and contentment in their gift, both for the form and m 
coming as an earnest of their love. ' On this Eliot founds an arguniail.tel 
the King having accepted the gift was precluded from asking for more. "' I 
have, however, three separate reports of the message 1 that of the Z«* 1 
^mmah, that in Coke's statement in the Commons' Journals and tl»l • 
the FawsUy DtbaUi. In none of these do any such words occur. S 
thing of the sort may be implied from the fact that the King did pti("» I 
to close the session, and Eliot may have taken that which was implied* 
actually said. The Lord Keeper may, on the other hand, have said M» 
thing which, as not forming part of his message, may not have beenfoiailll I 
reporled. At all events, Eliot cannot be relied on for details. He a?M 
that the Subsidy Bill ' being passed the House of Commons and ItnU !»■ 1 
timnted to the King, it produced a message.' Asa matter'of bet the S 

n been read a first time when the message was delivered. SiW 1 



^vered an intimation that they were to hear no more of the 
J jmand for money. The plague was raging terribly in London. 
^en were counting up the growing death-rate with perplexed 
faces. The members, believing that all serious busi- 
^me jQ ness was at an end, slipped away in crowds to their 
'^"^ homes, leaving less than a fourth part of their imm- 
JST to bring the session to a close. 

Already, in spite of the preoccupation of the House with 
I ther matters, a question had been decided of some interest 
in itself, and of still greater interest as bringing into 
Venjworth'i collision two men who more than any others were to 
iiocuon. personify the opposing views of the parties in the 
ipproaching quarrel, and who were both to die as martyrs for 
;he causes which they respectively espoused. At the beginning 
Df the session Sir Thomas VVentworth took his seat as mem- 
ber for Yorkshire. His rival. Sir John Savile, accused the 
iherifT of the county of having conducted the election so 
iregularly that a fresh appeal to the electors was a matter of 
lecessity. According to Savile, the sheriff, being a friend of 
kVentworth, interrupted the polling when he saw that it was 
.ikely to go against the candidate whom he favoured. The 
sheriff, having been summoned to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings, explained that when the poll was demanded it was 
past eleven in the morning, and that he had doubted whether 
it could legally be commenced at so late an hour. He had, 
however, given way on this point, but he believed that no one 
who had not been present when the writ was read had a right 
to vote, and consequently when some of Savile's men broke 
open the doors in order to force their way to the poll, he had 
put a stop to the voting and had declared Wentworth to be 
duly elected. 

In the discussions which followed in the House, not only 
were the facts of the case disputed, but there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the proper procedure at elections. 

this note was writlcn, I am able lo bring Eliot's own testimony againsl the 
Negolium. The report in the Elial ft'otts, in the possession of the Eorl of 
*jl. Germans, like that in the FaasUy Debates, is silent on any word in the 
message about accepting the subsidies. 
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WcnWorth bore himself as haughtily as usaaL Nol onlr 
did he state his case proudly and defiantly, but, in oppffliw 
to the rules of the House, he omitted to withdraw when ; 
Wtni^^nh-) *'^^ Wider investigation, and rose again to ansire 
h^.'^n'^d.^l the arguments which had been urged against hiB. 
Eliot at once rose to denounce the offender, con- 
paring him to a Catiline who had come into the senate m 
order to ruin It. Before this invective Wentworth was com- 
pelled to leave the House, though he was afterwards pcraiiitd 
to return and to state his case once more. ' 

It was no mere personal rivalry, no casual difference, "hi:* 
divided Wentworth and ElioL With Wentworth good eo- 
ComparinBi vemment was the sole object in view. Everythii? 
w^"rdi else was mere machinery. Conscious of his on 
and Eii«. powers, he was longing for an opportunity of HCt- 
cising them for the good of his fellow-countrymen ; but. a- 
cepting so far as they could serve his ends, he cared noihii^ 
for those constitutional forms which coiinted for so much in 
the eyes of other men. The law of election existed, one nuf 
supjiose him to think if not to say, for the purpose of sendii^ 
Sir Thomas Wentworth to Parliament. He was himself arrogail 
and overbearing to all who disputed his will. In private h 
expressed the utmost contempt for his fellow-members,* Jind it 
is not likely that he had any higher respect for his constitaenB 
He was an outspoken representative of that large class of 
July 4. politicians who hold that ability is the chief requisite 
for government, and who look with ill-concealed contempt upon 
the view which bases government upon the popular will 
Eliot stood at the opposite pole of political thought. To 
> Mr. Forstet {Sir J. Elial, i. 160), after giving Eliot's speech flcB 
the Ncgofium, proceeds as follows; " ' Yet hear me first,' cried Wenlwoith, 
as with a general feeling unmistakeahiy against him, he rose to leave. He 
spolce briefly did without interruption." This implies thai Wenrwoitt 
succeeded in Getting the rules of the House at defiance. The £iigl HM 
do not agree with this view of the case. After referring to Eliot's twd 
to the privileges of the House, they say " W. sent out again. After ih 
motion being renewed upon question, W. admitted to be heard." WeOr 
worth therefore was speciollj aathorised to speak. 
' Strafford Liters, i. 24. 
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him the attempt to convert Parliamentary elections into a sham 
Eiioi'stc- "^ utterly abhorrent. In them he saw the voice of 
pruof. jjig nation speaking its mind clearly, as he saw in the 

representatives of the nation once chosen the embodiment of 
the majesty of England. Out of the fulness of his heart he 
reproved the man who held both the House and its constituents 
in contempt. 

The majority sided with Eliot Glanviile, whose authority 
was great on all questions of this nature, produced precedents 
July 5. to show that a poll when demanded must be granted, 
d«yiT'°° whether it was after eleven or before, and that electors 
void, had a right to vote even if they had not heard the 

writ read. Wentworth's election was declared void, and the 
doors of the constitution were opened more widely than they 
had been before. ' 

Few as were the members remaining at Westminster during 
the last days of the session, they had still matters of unusual 
i6!n. importance to discuss. Some three years before, 
SisnfoS"" Richard Montague, the rector of Stanford Rivers, 
Rimrs. in Essex, found in the hands of some of his parish- 

ioners a paper drawn up by a Roman Catholic missionary, 
containing the usual arguments against those Calvinistic tenets 
which, at the close of the preceding century, had been the 
accepted doctrines of the great majority of the clergy, and 
attacking the popular theology as if it was the accepted doc- 
trine of the English Church. Montague, who belonged to a 
different school, and who found support for his opinions in 
those formularies of his Church which reflected the belief of an 
earlier generation, determined to frame a reply which should 
base its repudiation of the Roman doctrine upon grounds very 
different from those which were popular amongst the clergy 
and laity. He was not unversed in controversy, having already 
entered the lists against Selden himself, whose History of Titkes 
he had unsparingly condemned. 

The result of Montague's meditations was that 27ie Gag 
for the new GosJ-el^such was the quaint name of the paper 
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' ForslCT, Siry. Elkt, i, 153 ; FawsUy Dibatis, 13, 36, 44. 
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■ Sfc. iBnaewfaa temained nndeillit 
ispMgrtheChttrch of Christ, count 
^^** ^piE^ Iwt noc atterijr ^msok 
bj Papal autlxnf 
m which the m^oiiij 
to express thn- 




K As HBd was perplexed ccfc 
> ^ ^c pason so tioobfed migfal 
be nrited, or eves t um i t u, to oomc wJhiii tmfily to the Chiistiu 
i!Kinl«a,aid to seek ior sMce aad ovsolation, and forth 
declaration of dinne pndoa to Ae Rpentant offendo: Ut 
denied that the bread and wmc in the Lard's Supper nuder- 
treni anf mbsUntial chat^ ; b« be asserted that Chrst ws 
Ihefdn i>resent lo the bithiol reoeim-in sooe mystenoosn? 
ffhlrh he did not vrature to define.* Pictures atid iiQa«, \t 

• ThelaMseibont theR<™iBChoicbis«QiKit«tioofi<,n.Cassiiife: 
" Gl ifuarnvli |>ntseiu luec ecclesii Rnmana doo {nrain in monini « 
rIlKl|>lJn> ilflcetiulc, ab uiiiqu& ilia node ona el deritvu est, discern! 
lamrn valrin fundunenlo doclniue, adde oum in doctricue stnceciiaK « 
Mi-MMPiiluruni a deo inMiiHiorum firma sempa ccmsuiit, et commnnionM 
Mlltl *Jllli|uA ill* rt Indulrilalfi Chrisli EccIesiS agnoscit ct colii. Qiun 
■111 W .l(«rM "b ills non potest, tametsi multis in rebos dis&imilis ol 
MitnrI phIii" I'hrlnl Ecdeida ei sponsa, quamvis multis en-oribus et yinii 
ifuiHtlliti •Hllin Irrllaveril, qaanidiu a Chiisto sno spoQsa 
l*IHM*l mulll* fl*urllli ab eo castigsiur." Neio Gag. 1:1 
!/«./, I J. -- 



a repudietii, 



* Ibid.a.^ 
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night not be made the object of worship or even of 
veneration ; but tliere was no reason why they should not be 
used, even in churches, to bring the persons and actions of holy 
men of old before the minds of the ignorant, and thus to excite 
devotion in those upon whose ears the most eloquent sermon 
would fall flat. Montague, in short, proposed that they should 
be used much in the same way as the pictures in illustrated 
Bibles, or in painted church windows, are used in our own time. ' 
He finally argued that prayers to the saints were to be rejected, 
not because he doubted that the holy dead retained a loving 
sympathy with those who were yet living, but because he was 
unconvinced that there was any way of reaching their ears so 
as to excite their pity, and further, because ' we may well be 
blamed of folly for going about, when we may go direct ; unto 
them, when we may go to God.'* 

Such opinions were not likely to pass long unchallenged. 
Two clergymen, Yates and Ward, complained to a committee 
The Com- of the Commons in the last Parliament of James, 
3ffi"bMk'^io ^"*^' ^^ ^^^ session was drawing to a close, the 
Abbot. Commons referred their complaint to the Archbishop 

of Canterbury. 

Although .Abbot warmly sympathised with the objections 
taken to the JVew Gag, he did not much like the responsibility 
• Abbor'spro- thrust upon him by the House of Commons. If the 
ceedmgs. j^gg^ prevalent with modern writers, that he was still 
under disgrace in consequence of the accidental homicide com- 
mitted by him in I.ord Zouch's park, finds little countenance 
from contemporary evidence, it is certain that James far pre- 
ferred the chatty, secular-minded Williams to the Calvinistic, 
clerical Archbishop. Abbot therefore thought it best, as soon 
as he had read the book, to ask James what he had better do, 
and was recommended to send for the author. 

' " Images have three uses assigncii by jour schoo s *; ay he e go 
no further, and we charge you not with idolatry / u on du 

comtHonefacliBTUm hisloris, ct eicitaliimim devo ^o 

makingof images is mislikcd, notthe having of mages s condemned b 
thi; prafaning of them to unlawful uses in woish pp ng and adoring hem 
Ne-ai Gag, 300, 303. li d 229 
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mere suitable from those who weie unsuitable for promodon. 
Uud'iO. ^ long catalogue was soon handed in, duly marked 
kk! p. ii«. ^.i[[, Q and p^^ the Orthodox as fit for reward, lis 
Puritan to be treated with neglect. It was the beginning of 
a fatal course. Calvinism had too much vitality in En^d. 
and was too thoroughly identiiied with the struggle againsi 
Rome and Spain, to be borne down by a partial distributioii 
of Court patronage. The power of the Crown counted stilt lot 
much, but its strength had rarely been tried as Charles would 
try it, if he attempted to impose his own religious ofiinioK 
upon an unwilling nation. 

If religion was Charles's main difficulty it was not his oniT 
one. At present his want of money touched him more nearlj. 
He saw questions stirred in the Lower House which inigii 
seriously impair even his existing revenue. Ever since lie 
1^, days of Henry VI. the duties on exports and impOOE< 

Tooiugcand known under the name of tonnage and pouni 
poundage, j^^^ besTt granted by Parliament for the lifetime ■rf' 
each successive sovereign in the first session of his reign. This 
grant now for the first time met with opposition. The usual 
formula was that the supply was offered to provide means for 
guarding the seas. Sir Walter Erie, who, as member for 
Dorsetshire, would know something of what was passing in the 
Channel, reminded the House that during the last few weeks 
English vessels had been captured off the Scilly Isles by roven 
from Sallee, and that even the Channel itseif was not adequately 
guarded. Erie had even more to say than this. In James's 
reign certain duties had been levied under the name of preter- 
mitted customs, which were alleged by the Crown lawyers to 
be included in the Parliamentary grant, a view of the case which 
found no favour in the eyes of those who were called upon 
PtoporaHo to pay them. Erie now proposed that in order to 
slant uTa S"^^ time for the examination of the point, the grant of 
y""- tonnage and poundage should be limited to one year. 

Matters were not likely to rest here. Phelips, who suc- 
QuHHion of ceeded Erie, carried the debate into another regioa 
impiKiiiDM. fjg nioved that the Bill ' might so be passed 
oexclude the question of other impositions.' The old qi 
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which had been smothered in 1621 and 1624, when the 
Commons were looking forward to co-operation with the Crown 
in war, was certain to break out afresh when there was no longer 
any such prospect Even if there had been no change in 
this respect, it is hard to see how the question could have been 
avoided when the beginning of a new reign opened up the 
whole subject by the introduction of a new Bill for the grant of 
tonnage and poundage. Phelips took up a position which was 
logically unassailable. If the King, he said, possessed the right 
of imposing duties upon merchandise at his own pleasure, why 
was Parliament asked to grant that which belonged already to 
the Crown ? ' In spite of Heath's opposition, the House re- 
solved to grant tonnage and poundage for one year only. There 
would thus be time to consider the questions which had been 
raised. The Bill thus drawn was carried up to the House of 
Lords and was there read once. It is not necessary to suppose 
The Bill 3- deliberate intention to defeat it, but neither, it 
rte'H^^of would seem, was there any desire to hurry it on; and 
Lords. jhe Bill was swept away by the tide of events which 
brought the session to a hurried close.^ 

A few days more, and the members of the House would be 
dispersed to every part of England. With the plague demand- 
ing its victims in London alone at the rate of 370 a week, more 
than a third of the total death-rate,* the Commons could aiford 
to wait for a more convenient opportunity to discuss the issues 
raised by Montague's book, or even to settle the vexed question 
of the impositions. Charles, however, could not afford to wait. 
The Kin 's ^" ^^ ^^^^ belief that the Commons would grant him, 
finmiciaj without hesitation, any sum for which he chose to 
ask, he had entered into the most extensive engage- 
ments with foreign powers. Was he now to acknowledge to 

• " Kings ever received il as a gift of the subject, and were therewith 
contented, without charging them with any other way of imposition. For 
if they had any such power it were altogether unneedfol to pass." Fawsley 
Debates, 43. The speech is toned down in the Journals. 

• The speeches in the Fawsley Debates seem lo me to warrant the con- 
clusion that hi more than a mere adjustmenl of tales was at issue. 

' Meade to Stotevilie, July 2, Court ant! Titnes, i. 39. 
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rhe King of France and the King of Denmark ihai he hid 
promised more than he could perform ? Was he to dispent 
his fleet and send his pressed landsmen to their homes? And 
jet this, and more than this, must be done, if no more iha 
a beggarly sum of 140,000/. was to find its way into die Ei- 
chequer. If on July 4 he had submitted to hard fate, and 
had consented to end the session, further reflection did Mt 
render more endurable the rebnif with which he had been mfl 
Who can wonder if he made one more effort to supply la 
needs? 

The King was at this time al Hampton Court, whither he hrf 
fled in hot haste as soon as he learned that the plague had broken 
HcdB«. out amongst his attendants at IrVTiitehall. ' Laie m 
CTfaJii^ ^^ evening of the 7th Buckingham Hurried up frot 
K™""- York House, assembled his followers, and told dKn 

that an addilional supply must be asked for the next tmnning-' 
It is said that on account of ihe lateness of the hour many of 
the leading members of the Court party were absent .At sD 
events when Sir Humphrey May heard, on the following moraii^ 
what Buckingham's intentions were, he resolved to keep back 
the proposed motion rill he had remonstrated with the Duke 

For the purpose of conveying this remonstrance Maj 
selected Eliot, as one who had stood high in Buckinghamlf 
, , j^ favour, and who was likely to set forth the arguments 
■Majwods against the step which the Duke was taking in ihe 
^^imiT" most persuasive manner. That Eliot had alreadj 
DuIm''" s^^" reasons to distrust his influential patron is litdji 
enough ; but there had been nothing approaching 
to a breach between them, and there is no reason to suppose 
that, at this time, Eliot was inclined to go farther than May, or 
that, although he could hardly have thought Buckinghani 
capable of taking the lead in the national coundls, he had any 

' Locke to Carleton, July 9, J. F. Dom. iv. 29. 

' The authority for all this is Eliot's Negolium Paslerorum. I 60 DOI 
see any reason to suppose that things happeoed in Ihe main otherwise thu 
he tells them, thongh his view of the position is evidently coloured Lj tSt 
misconception that the Commons had already done all that the King emiW 
reasonably aslt, even from Charles's own point of view. 
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wish to bear hardly on him, or to deprive him of the confidence 
of his sovereign. 

What followed may best be told in Eliot's own words, 
written with such recollection of the scene as he was able to 
command after some years had passed. 

" Upon this," he writes, speaking of himself in the third 
person, " he makes his passage and address, and coming to York 
House finds the Duke with his lady yet in bed. But, notice 
being given of his coming, the Duchess rOseand withdrew into 
her cabinet, and so he was forthwith admitted and let in. 

"The first thing mentioned was the occasion, and the fear 
that was contracted from that ground The next was the honour 
Eiiot of the King and respect unto his safety ; from both 

BiSii^"' wl^i'^f' ^'^fc deduced arguments of dissuasion. For 
'™^ the King's honour was remembered the acceptation 

that was made of the two subsidies which were passed and the 
satisfaction then professed, which the now, proposition would 
impeach either in truth or wisdom. Again, the small number 
of the Commons that remained, the rest being gone upon the 
confidence of that overture, would render it as an ambuscade 
and surprise, which at no time could be honourable towards 
subjects, less in the entrance of the sovereign. The rule for 
that was noted. According to the success of the commence- 
ment, is the reputation aftem-ards.' The necessity likewise of 
that honour was observed without which no Prince was great, 
hardly any fortunate. And on these grounds a larger super- 
structure was imposed, as occasionally the consequence did 
require. For his own safety many things were said, some more 
fit for use than for memorj' and report. The general disopinion 
was objected which it would work to him not to have opposed 
it, whose power was known to all men, and that the command 
coming by himself would render it as his act, of which imputa- 
tion what the consequence might be nothing but divinity could 
judge, men that are much in favour being obnoxious to much 
envy, 

" To these answers were returned, though weak, j-et such as 
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implied no yielding :— Thai tlie acceptation wiiicli was bbJ 
of the subsidies then granted was but in respea^ 
h^"i™- the affection to the King, not for satisfaction w fj 
jwrts. business : that the absence of the Commons w 

their own fault and error, and their neglect must not prejudn 
the Slate : that the honour of the King stood upon the esp 
tation of the fleet, whose design would vanish if it were ai 
speedily set forth. Money there was wanting for that work,iiiJ 
therein the King's honour was engaged, which must ouIweiJ 
all considerations for himself" 

Evidently the arguments of the two men were moving a 
different planes. Buckingham believed the Commons to h>« 
been wrong in refusing to vote larger supplies. Eliot, whiiew 
he may have thought, was content to avoid the real pointi 
issue, and only attempted to show that it would be ineiipedisi 
to ask the House to reverse the decision. 

It may have been prudent in Eliot to avoid all mention ci 
the opinion which the members were doubtless pacing m 
Bucking. Buckingham's qualifications as a war minister. 0« 
h™-r the other hand, to ask a man so self-confideni t 

''■'"" Buckingham to withdraw from a course of acDM 

merely on the ground of its inexpediency was to court failnit 
"This resolution being left," the narrative continues, "wisi 
new way attempted, to try if that might weaken it. And to tim 
end was objected the improbability of success, and if it diJ 
succeed, the greater loss might follow it by alienation of l^t 
affections of the subjects who, being pleased, were a fountain of 
supply, without which those streams would soon dry up, Em 
nothing could prevail, there being divers arguments spent ffl 
that; yet the proposition must proceed without consideration of 
success, wherein was lodged this project,— merely to bedeniid" 

" Merely to be denied," Whatever words Buckingham ma? 
have used — and he was open enough of speech — such was ihi 
Eiioi's inference which Eliot drew from them. And more 

•"P"* too, it seems, was behind, " This secret," Eliot leils 
s, " that treaty did discover, which drew oh others ' that sup- 
' U. • This conversBtian discovered this secret, which led the w»J l» 
le discovery of other secrets.' 
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■B ported it, of greater weight and moment, shewing a conversion 
■t of the tide. For the present it gave that gentleman some wonder 
ra and astonishment : who, with the seal of privacy closed up those 
Iti passages in silence, yet thereon grounded his observations for the 
^ future, that no respect of persons made him desert his country, " 
\m What did Buckingham mean when he proposed to press for 

|j additional supply, 'merely to be denied'? That he wished, 
" whi dd '^°'" '^"'^ gaiety of heart, to'engage in a struggle 
, BuckinEhim of prerogative against the country itself is an idea 
""^ which needs only to be mentioned to be dismissed, 

, especially as there is another interpretation of his words which 

- exactly fits the circumstances of the case.' If Buckingham 
I really thought, as there is every reason to suppose that he 
, thought, that he had been scandalously ill-treated by tlie 
^ Commons, — that they had, without raising any open charge 

against him, deserted him in the midst of a war which 

■ he had undertaken on their invitation, he may well have 

believed himself justified in putting the question once more 

- directly to them, with the distinct prevision that if they refused 
to help him he would stand better with the nation than if he 
allowed the war to languish for want of speaking a necessary 
word. Somehow or other the immediate crisis might he tided 
over, and the military operations on the Continent postponed. 
Somehow or another the equipment of the fleet might be com- 
pleted. A great naval success, the capture of the Mexico fleet, 
or the destruction of some Spanish arsenal, would work wonders. 
Whatever blot attached to him through past failures — and 
Buckingham's failures were always, in his own eyes, the result 
of accident, his successes the result of forethought — would be 
wiped away. A second Parliament would gather round Charles 
of another temper than his first had been. The King who had 
done great things could ask, without fear of rebuff, for further 
means to accomplish things greater still. 

If this was Buckingham's intention — and his subsequent 

■ It does not follow tliat he would not have been g'^ t" strengthen 
lbs Crown at the expense of the House of Commons, either by incieasing 
il.s popularity, or by giving it a militniy force if he had seen his way lo do 
either. See p. 195, note I. 
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conduct goes far to show that it was his intention— itas 
to understand how Eliot would have been shocked by 
language which he had heard. Viewing, as he did, Ae Hm 
of Commons with almost superstitious reverence, and prohj^ 
Hit Dwi- already inclined to doubt Buckingham's qualificaw 
Sqi*Io fo'' '■"1^' h^ """St have regarded with extreme fc 
Eii^ both the attempt to deal disingenuously mii 3 

House, and the vaunting language in which Buckingtoi 
confidences were doubtless conveyed. 

\Vhatever the exact truth may have been about this cnni 
ence witK Eliot, Buckingham's immediate difficulty was com 
Bu=ki,.Et«ra ^ *■' exponent of his policy in the House of Coramoo 
badiv rcpw- Of the Secretaries of State, Conway was in the Hws 
Hou«of of Lords, and Morton was absent on a mission tots 
'^'^"'^ Hague. Sir Richard Weston, the ChanceUorwO 
Exchequer, would have been naturally selected to bring fK« 
a financial proposal, but, as he was one of those who W 
originally objected to the war with Spain, Buckingham nw 
have suspected that, supple as he was, his heart would noih 
wholly in the matter. May and Heath, whose tact had hito 
been conspicuous in the debates, would evidently be 
as supporters of a proposal of which they were ' " 
approve. 

The man selected as Buckingham's mouthpii 
John Coke. Having been from the first a leading 

of the Navy Commission, Coke had long 
enmi'^Jo into his hands the control over matters rekdngl 
^"^' ■"" the fleet. He was versed in the details of his ofe. 
and would probably in our days have made a very eseeDrt 
permanent Under-Secretary. As far as he took anv inierel » 
politics at all, his principal characteristic was a fixed disliked 
everything which savoured of the Papacy.' Honourable > 
he was in all the private relations of life, he had early imbiM 

' Thus he was one of the instigators of the complainl against MooBpi I 
in Ihe Conference at York House in 1626, and he did his best in 16*8 »■ 
lead Ihe House of Commons astray by an attack upon the Jeniils. ttl 
later years he opposed the Spanish alliance advocated b» Westmi rwii^W 
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the official view that he was to obey orders, not to criticise 
them, and he was therefore ready to carry out any poHcy which 
approved itself to Buckingham and the King. 

As soon as it was known to Buckingham's friends in the 
House that Eliot's mission had failed, Coke rose. For the 

hasty grant of two subsidies made before any minister 
nppi; asittd of state had been heard on behalf of the King, he found 

a convenient excuse in the eagerness of the House to 
satisfy his Majesty. He now explained the way in which the 
subsidies granted in the last Parliament had been expended, 
said what he could in defence of Mansfeld's failures, and stated 
that the fleet in preparation would cost 293,000/., or 133,000/. 
more than the subsidies already voted. Besides this 240,000/. 
a year would be needed for Mansfeld, and the same sum for 
the King of Denmark. Even this, though the needs of the 
fleet and of the King of Denmark were understated, and the 
expenditure required for the troops in the Netherlands was 
passed over in silence, was enough to frighten the House j and 
Coke went on to throw away whatever chance remained to 
him of persuading the members, by adding that this expen- 
diture 'could not be supported without more help by Parlia- 
ment, or else some new way.' After this last phrase, which 
was sure to grate upon the ears of his hearers, he made an 
appeal to the magnanimity of the House. "The King," he 
said, " when he was Prince, borrowed ao.ooo/. for these provi- 
sions. The Lord Admiral hath engaged his estate. Other 
ministers have furnished above 50,000/. Shall it be said that 
these men are left to be undone for their readiness to the public 
services ? Shall we proclaim our own poverty by losing all 
that is bestowed upon this enterprise, because we cannot go 
through with it ? What shall we say to the honour of the King ? 
But that is not all. Even the establishment of his Majesty in 
his royal throne, the peace of Christendom, the state of religion, 
depend upon the fleet." 

ThcCrowo Coke's estimates, underrated as they were, were 

%,tca^^ larger than the House cared to face. Even now no 
°'™"- attempt was made to convince the Commons that it 

was wise to enter so e.xtensively upon a Continental war. It 
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was Liken for granted that Charles and Buckingham h 
in the right in entering into engagements with Jlmsfeid a 
the King of Denmark, and the House was merely astcd to [ft' 1 
vide the means for the necessary expenditure. 

If the sixty members or so who still remained a' 
minster to represent the Commons, cared to please the i^l 

without bringing any apparent responsibility i^^B 
CaiH->dt- themselves, the way was made easy before lioB 
"" ■ Coke did not ask them actually to vote the si 

They were only to express their aifection to the business, ^B 
to give assurance, by some public declaration, that wheo SeB 
returned they would be willing to relieve his Majesty. 'HsB 
were, however, not so easily entrapped. The whole di^J 
of military preparation flashed thus suddenly, before their ni 
iifjiNfiiion created astonishment rather than any other f«HB 
iheHouit, They did not wish to bind their fellow-membeniB 
answer a demand which had been kept in the backgronrul»l 
long as the House was full Neither did they like toei 
a contest with the King. Scarcely a word was spoken M'l 
against the motion. Heath, seeing that the discussion, i"B 
once began, would take an angry turn, did the -best he coiiB 

for his master by smothering the debate. 
niide by House, he said, had already expressed i 

in its previous grant. No man ought to speak 1« 
as if the King of Spain were there to hear him. It would It 
enough if it was made to appear that, whenever the Commaii 
met again, they would bring the hearts of true Englishmen. 
In spite of this rebuff Charles kept his temper. To a di 
tation from the two Houses which carried the petition o 
The King 'igion to Hampton Court, he replied civilly thalk I 
Montftnjt-a *oild shortly give them an answer. He then caiW 1 
'™*' Heath aside- and inquired about Montague's com- 

mittal. Montague, he said, was now his chaplain, and he had | 
taken the case into his own consideration. " Montague," «■ 
plied the Solicitor- General, "did not allege so much for him- | 
self. It was hardly known but to very few in the House." ' ' 
believe," replied the King, " if they had known it, they wouli ' 
not have proceeded in that manner." He then expressed » 
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PENNINCTON'S KLEEf," 

The promise made at the adjournment that the penal laws 
should be put in execution, was a symptom of a change which 
July iL was coming over the minds of the King and his 
minister. It was easy to suppose that, because 
the Commons cared a great deal about repress- 
ing the Catholics, they cared for very little else, 
and that if only the penal laws were put in execution the 
House, at its next meeting, would make no more difficulty 
about supply. Nor was Charles, in consenting to this course, 
doing any violence to his own wishes. Ever since Buckingham 
had reported the failure of his mission in France, there had 
been growing up at Court a carelessness about the value of the 
French alliance, and an increasing belief that England was 
being sacrified to the separate interests of Louis. 

To these political grievances was added a personal grievance 
still more irritating. The dream of domestic happiness which 
June. had floated before Charles, in after life the most 
Sra^ifg uxorious of husbands, was vanishing away. The dis- 
itouMei, pijte about the precedence of Madame St. Georges 
had embittered the early days of his married life. Other troubles 
were not long in coming. Henrietta Maria was impetuous and 
indiscreet " The Queen," wrote one who had seen her, " how- 
soever little of stature, is of spirit and vigour, and seems of 
more than ordinary resolulioa With one frown, divers of us 
being at \Vhitehal] to see her, being at dinner, and the room 
somewhat overheated with the fire and company, she drove us 
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all out of the chamber. I suppose none but a Queen could 
have cast such a scowL" ^ It was a scowl which her husband 
sometimes experienced as well as her courtiers. He did not 
pay much respect to her priestly attendants. When she heard 
mass he directed that no Englishman should be present' Afta 
the Royal pair had been a few days at Hampton Court, a depo- 
tation from the Privy Council was sent to instruct the Quea 
about the regulations which the King wished to be observed in 
her household. " I hope," she replied, pettishly, " I shall have 
leave to order my house as I list myself." Charles attempted 
to argue the point with her in private, but the answer which she 
returned was so rude that he did not venture to repeat it to her 
own mother.' She regarded herself as in a foreign land, in 
which everyone was at war with her. Even the exhortations of 
Richelieu's kinsman, the Bishop of Mende, who had accom- 
panied her as the head of her train of ecclesiastics, could not 
induce her to. treat the highest personages of the En^ 
nobility with common civility.* 

Such a misunderstanding between a spirited chDd and a 
punctilious young husband ten years older than herself, is only 
j^j^ too easy to explain. Nor was the Queen without 

The English reasou for complaint. She had come to England in 
the full persuasion that her presence would alleviate 
the lot of the English Catholics. She had scarcely set foot in 
the island when she learned that the orders which were to have 
saved them from the penalties of the law had been counter- 
manded. Is it not probable that if the secrets of those early 
days of married life could be rendered up, we should hear of the 
young wife's stormy upbraidings of the man who had beguiled 

^ Meade to Stuteville, July 2, Court and Times, i. 39, 

'^ to Meade, June 24, ibid. i. 33. 

* Instructions to Carleton, July 12, 16, 26, Ludlov^s Memoirs, iii. 305. 

^ * ' II seroit apropos que la Reine traita le Roi et les grandes de Tetai 
avec plus de courtoisie, n'ayant personne de quelque quality que ce soil a 
qui elle fasse aucun compliment, c'est ce que nous ne pouvons gaigner sur 
elle, et que peut-€tre les lettres de la Reine M6re gaigneront.** Deci- 
phered paper from the Bishop of Mende, enclosed in a letter from Ville- 
aux-Clercs, Aug. '-^, King's MSS. 137, fol. 52. 



CHARLES AND THE CATHOLICS. 



her into taking upon herself the marriage vow by promises which 
he now found it convenient to repudiate? 

At all events the French ambassadors, Chevreuse and Ville- 
aux-CIercSj who were in England on special business, protested 
DifBcuiiy of loudly. At first they received nothing but evasivi 
FrtnS"lm-* answers. A few days after Parliament met, they 
bassadors. wcrc asked to allow the King to hold out hopes to 
his subjects that he would put the laws in execution, and to 
shut their eyes if sentence were passed on one or two Jesuits, 
on the express understanding that the sentence would not be 
carried into execution.' At last the lime was come when the 
fulfilment of Charles's contradictory promises was demanded of 
him. He would soon find that he must either break his word 
to his Parliament or his word to the King of France. For the 
present a way was found by which the difficulty might be post- 
poned for a little time. EfEat was about to return to France, 
„ 35 well as Chevreuse and Ville -aux-Clercs. James 
LLberaiionrf had been in the habit of allowing foreign ambassadors 
pnesis. ^j^^ ^^^ leave of him to carry with them large 

numbers of priests on the understanding that they would not 
return to England. In imitation of his father's practice, 
Charles now directed the Lord Keeper to seal pardons for the 
priests in confinement at the time. Williams, however, ob- 
jected, and it was only by the King's special command that 
the pardons were issued. That command was given at the 
Council held on July lo to decide upon the adjournment of 
the Houses.' The way was thus cleared for the announce- 
ment made the next day, that the laws would be put in execu- 
tion. Though there was no real contradiction between the 
issue of pardon for past offences and the intention to carry 
out the law in the future, the sight of so many priests coming 
out of confinement, without any word of explanation being 
given, was likely to throw doubt on the honesty of the governing 
jiowers. 

The impossibility of reconciling engagements made in 
opposite directions weighed no less heavily on Charles in the 

' Chevreuse and Ville-aux-Clercs lo Lonis XIII., -^^If^^^'. 
' Hackit, ii. 14. ' 
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TmiArCTOA-'S FLEET. 

matter of the squadron which had been fitted oui fcr' 

April. service of the King of France. As early as .^i 

rhuhipi the ' Vanguard ' and her seven consoishull 

ready for sea,' but delays had supervened Ail 

as the captains and owners of the merchant vessels " 

M«y. that they were to be employed against Rodieltl 
5-''t"e^" hung back and did their best to find excuses, 
'^"ihi"" °^ '"^^ captains, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, wlwi 
ei.«rpri«. go as Pcnnington's Vice-Admiral, kept away fosl 
rendezvous till the end of May, and was onlycompdW! 
threats of imprisonment to take his place with the otheii' 
The exact part taken by Charles and Buckin^iamiii 
affairmust always be matter for conjecture. ItisprolaWjt 
pan ukcn that when the contract was signed by which thei 
Il^d'sSci^ chant ships were offered to l_x>uis for service 
ibgham. anyone excepting the King of England, the 
had been quieted by assurances that they wouid not havtl] 
fight against the French Protestants.' At all events, on iUfi 
y^ ^g Sir John Coke was employed to write to Petiniof 
Penningi™ to that effect, and this letter of Coke's may be 
wiuWDDt" taken as embodying the sentiments of the 
fhrp'raf™.' Admiral, who was already in France with the *| 
""•■ ject of inducing the French Government 

peace with the Rochellese, and whose habit it was to v^ 
as absolutely certain anything which he had strong reas* 
for desiring. That it would be to his interest that ihrt 
should be no fighting at Rochelle there could be no doii' 
whatever. He was still looking hopefully for French O 
operation, if not in his projected attack on the Flemish port 
at all events in some way or other in the Continental 
His original plan had been to lend the ships for the purpose 
an attack upon Genoa, and nothing would now please ' 
better than to see the original project reverted to. Still 

' Effial to VUle-aux-Cletcs, April jj, Jiarl. MSS. 4579, foi. j^_ 

' Conway to Coke, May 21 {?), 5. P. France. Ceutuil Segiiltr. 

31. 

' This was stated by Glanville in his speech at the 
Buckingham. 



THE FLEET AT DIEPPE. 

fleet had been offered to the French to be used against all 
enemies, and Charles found himself, as he had found himself 
in the matter of the English Catholics, in a strait between two 
engagements. 

To find an issue from this entanglement Charles had recourse 
to that double-dealing which was characteristic of him when- 

Mey X,. ever he was driven into a difficulty. Through Con- 
di^l"' ^^y ^^ conveyed orders to the fleet to get ready 
d^'ne- instandy for sea. Through Coke he intimated to 
Pennington that he was not to give his ships up to the French 
till he had used them to convoy the Queen to England.' 
His intention was doubtless merely to delay the delivery of 
the vessels till he heard what turn Buckingham's negotiation 
had taken. 

When Buckingham learned in France, that, though Louis 
would not join England openly in the war with Spain, he had 
despatched a messenger to offer peace to the Huguenots, there 
J seemed no longer any reason for delay. On June 9 

Theihipt Pennington sailed with his eight ships. On the 13th 
B!'ngioQ''.»il he was at Dieppe. Pennington was an honest sailor, 
for Dieppe, sympathising doubtless with the unwillingness of the 

J^V^ captains to fight against Protestants, but anxious, 
itturuciioiu above all things, to carry out his instructions. His 
Ugibie. main difficulty was to know* what his Instructions 

were. He knew that by the contract he was bound to serve 
against the Huguenots if the French Government ordered him 
to do so. He knew that by Coke's letter he was prohibited 
from doing anything of the sort. When he arrived at Dieppe 

' " His Majeslj' hath been much moved al the delays of Sir F. Goiges, 
and because it will be the utter overthrow of the voyage if it be not gone 
away presently, his Majesty hath commanded me to will and require you 
by all means to hasten il away, otelse show Ihe impossibility of 11." Con- 
way 10 Coke, undated, but wrillen on May zo or 31, S. P. Frattci. 

" Nevenheless, having received a command from his Majesty by Sir J. 
Coke to detiaci the lime as much as I could for the wafiing over of Iha 
Queen, for which service I was appointed, though with privacy, I could 
not depart without a discha^e of that command." Pennington to Conway, 
Mj.y 21, 5-. P. DoM. ii. 83. 



t 



he found that every Frenchman whom he metM 
ships were wanted for stn attack upon RocheUe. 
of these distracting uncertainties he resolved fii„, „ 
would not allow the command of the squadron (0 slipffl 
hi5 hands. When, therefore, he was requested bjthtFial 
authorities to take three hundred soldiers on board tk'^ 
guard • and two hundred on board each of the smalief vs 
Rrii«..o ^^ *'^*'>' •^f^sed compliance. His orders, ht A 
^^h authorised him only to take the French Adnmi J 

«w«. on ixiard his own vessel, ' with such convenient initii| 
he was able to accommodate, and not lo admit J 
the merchant ships more than 'half of the numbers of « 
ship's company,' ' 

Possibly these orders had been given by Buckinghani 
enable him to retain a hold upon the vessels. The Frendi.W 
The Frc«h ever, refused to accept them on such tenns. 1^, 
SE^i*!^ ' had by this time learned enough of the temperotJ 
a^n powtr. English sailors to discover that, except under iaM 
pulsion, they would never fight against their fellow-Protesa«l 
Officers and seamen alike, including Pennington hiroseli.tt 
spoken out their minds on this. The French ministers fin^l 
that they could not have their way, wrote to their ar 
who were still in England, to urge Buckingham to alter lii| 
instructions." I 

With Pennington there was nothing to be done. MosI 

junerf. morency, the Admiral of France, came in personnl 
"n^™r I^'^PPe to use his influence. Penmngton toldbi«| 
Dieppe. that, though he was ready to obey orders i 
his own Government, he would not go an inch beyond ft 

jun==7. He soon conveniently discovered that it v 
'^^n^X possible to remain much longer in an open f_ 
Eiigijnd. stead exposed to the violence of the winds. ' 

nidnight on June 27, the whole fleet weighed anchor and M 
IS. -5"- P. Dam. Ui, 71, Pcnnhll 



' Penninglon lo Petnbrolie, June 
"^ ' ' ;, Mclbmime MSS. 



' D'Ocquerre to PenniDgton 
^^o-anx-Clercs. June ^ Hart. MSS. 4597, fo!. 198, 



', S. P. France. 
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refuge in Stokes Bay, leaving it to diplomacy to settle what was 
next to be done.' 

Charles's first impulse was to assert that Pennington had 
been in the right, and even to suggest that the ships were not 
Remon- bound to fight against Rochelie; ' but it was im- 
th^'i^ncii possible for him to maintain this view of the case in 
■mbassadors, (he face of the French ambassadors, who knew per- 
fectly w^ll that, whatever the letter of the contract might be, 
there had been a full understanding that the ships were origin- 
ally offered with the object of overcoming the resistance of the 
Huguenots. The conclusion was a hard one for him to accept. 
His feeling that the French had duped him was growing 
stronger. Just after Pennington arrived in England, however, 
news reached Charles which promised better things. Gondomar, 
June 16. who had visited Paris on his way to Brussels, had taken 
Ei™'^"™' ^^ leave on the z6th without venturing to make any 
^Q^and direct overtures to the French Government, and on 
no's. the same day the deputies of the Huguenots, who 

had come to treat for peace in consequence of the negotiations 
opened whilst Buckingham was in France, were formally received 
by Louis. To Lorkin, who after the return of Carlisle and 
Holland represented Charles in France in the inferior capacity 
of agent, the French ministers spoke in the most friendly terms. 
"Peace will be made," said Richelieu; "assure yourself of 
that. If only the King of England," said another of the French 
ministers, " will show that he means to assist the King against 
his rebels, peace will soon be made."^ 

According to Richelieu, therefore, a mere demonstration 
against Rochelie in order to help on that pacification which he 
and Charles alike desired, was all that was intended. Charles, 
obliged to trust him to some extent, and yet unv/iJling to trust 
him altogether, tried to steer a middle course. He informed 
Pennington, through Conway, that his proceedings had been 

' Pennington to Buckingham, June 28 j Pennington to Coke, June 29, 
Mclbmime MSS. 

' ChevtenseandVille-anx-ClercsloLouiiXiri., ij^', (*m'. fuL 207. 
* Loritin to Conway, J"!* ' -, S. P. Franei. 



evident. But it was perhaps thought too hataidousffla 
■n,,,.™- either Pennington or Gorges with the am,! 
K^"^' at all events a more suitable person iras JI U 
C««- Edward Nicholas, the Lord Admiral's semOn J 

one of those useful men who are intelligent, busy, and* 

S^\f rs. servient To his pen we owe much infoni 
^^h'ZZ' o" t^ie 'leb^tes in the Parliaments in whichk J 
^Vhen Coke was removed to another sphaii 
business of the Admiralty— accounts, ordere, inforauliifr 
passed through his hands. He was now selected as tiiett 
instrument for a delicate mission, as h"ke!y to say and k\ 
more than was necessary, whilst his official position wouUbT 
him above suspicion. 

Apparently the next move involved a complete si 
to the French. E (Eat, who was now leaving England,*! 
Ord,„for P^' through Dieppe on his way home. 
of'h""w''" "^ wTitten to Pennington by Buckingham, oi. 
' ' ^- him to take the ships to Dieppe and there m 
them up to the French, allowing them to * put into thefflJ 
many men as they shall think good, and dispose of them* 
the King of France raight direct. He would receive in re» 
security from the French for the restitution of the vateal 
the ships in case of their coming to harm,' security whidi. i 
Nicholas thought, would be entirely valueless seeinu tt 
could not be enforced by anything short of war." 

Buckingham, accompanied by Nicholas, went to Rochestfl 
to confer with the French ambassadors about the securitrn" 
Jul, ,6. be given to the owners. He did his best to pUji I 
B|,ck,nE. double part. To the Frenchmen he was allcoimP, I 
Roch«i«. and offered to do his best to satisfy them.* At tk I 
same time he warned the shipowners not to 'deliver over ih 



I Buckingham to Penni 

* This does not seem conclusive, as it might be 
lish capitalist. But the objection shows what another of 'bu! 
tnlourage thought of the surrender of the ships. Nicholas to R 
July 16, ibiJ. iv. 58. ' 

' Chevreuse and Ville-aus-Clercs to Loois XIII, 
4597. fcL ^^'3- 



July IS, S. P. nom. iv. 59. 

given through ai 
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DISSATISFACTION IN ENGLAND. 

Protestants in the quarrels of Papists, so as they will account 
any commandment to that end to be in a kind an imposition 
of martyrdom." Nothing could come of it, as Coke thought, 
but a quarrel between the two nations, " to which," he said, " if 
we add the discouragement of our party at home and abroad, 
the late murmuring against it in Parliament, and the open ex- 
claiming made in the pulpits that this taking part against our 
own religion is one chief cause of God's hand that now hangeth 
over us, we can hardly balance these consequences with any 
interest or assistance we can have from the French." 

The difficulty, Coke proceeded to show, lay in the King's 
promise and in the terms of the contract. It might be argued, 
he said, that the prohibition to serve against his Majesty included 
a prohibition to serve against the French Protestants who were 
his Majesty's allies. But it would perhaps be better 
mwjhy to order Pennington to comply with the French 
™' demands, taking care, however, to instruct him that 

if he could not 'presently obey this direction by reason of any 
interruption whatsoever,' he was to ' acquaint his Majesty 
therewith, that he' might 'give order to remove it, and so take 
away all excuse for not accomplishing the intended gratification 
of his dear brother the French king,' In plain English, if the 
men were mutinous, Pennington was to represent his difficulties 
to the King. This would take up time, and it would be possible 
to spin matters out by retorting upon the French that they had 
not made their payments at the proper day, and had not kejit 
their part of the contract. The blame would thus be thrown 
upon the French, " Only," added Coke, " some care would 
be taken after his Majesty's letters written, that Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who . . . purposeth to go aboard his ship to the rest 
of the fleet, may receive some directions for the carriage of 
their answers, tnat Captain Pennington by the unexpected style 
of his Majesty's letters may not be surprised." ' 

It is hardly likely that Coke would have made so start- 
ling a suggestion unless he had been well aware that Charles 
was longing to be off his bargain. That it was well received Is 

' Coke to Conway, July ii, S. P. Dtm. iv, 40, 
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instructions and command, to effect his 

the ships to be put into hjs hands." ' 

On the 19th news arrived from France thaitenKotp 
had been agreed on between the King and the Htfi: 
jdy .,. Upon this Buckingham wToie to Nichdafu? 
pl«°n '"S him with what he had heard, and enjoiBilig 
Pr=n«. him the duty of doing aJI that Effiat mi^ 
though he expressed a hope that the French would no ii 
need the ships.* 

The next day Buckingham had changed his mind II 

be that he wished to wait yet a few days, to see if thenc" 

j„i,. ,„. really true. Pembroke, who had been taken m 

S'gr.o'piin. (confidence, despatched the foUowing mess? 

nington. Pennington : — 

" That the letters which Captain Pennington sent the 
Duke of Buckingham's grace, to himself and the Lord & 
was the best news that could come to the Court, and W' 
King and all the rest were exceeding glad of that relatim' 



he made of the discontent and 



muumes of his companji 



the rest ; and that if such a thing had not fallen 
should have been constrained to have sent him advice 10 1 
brought such thing to pass. If the French should aca? 
the service of that ship alone without the rest, that he i 
carry it on fairly with them,^ but stiU to keep himself i 

' Account by Nicholns of his employment, .y. ^. ^OCT xxviL III 
.ind ihe statsment formetly quolea were probably drawn up at the: 
the Duke's Lmpeachmeut mi626. We have a letter wrillenbvhiai 
ninglon, May 6, i6z6, S. P. Dom., Addenda, corroboraii« thoe 
meats, and valuable as appealiae to Pennington's knowledge of ihe 
Set p. 388, note 6. '^ 

' » I having receivetl advice lately from Lorkin that peace 
between the Most Christian King and those of the Religion, it miy l« *| 
Marquis d'Effiat, upon hearing of the same, will easily put an end in ' 
these questions, having not the use expected." Buckingham to Kkh*! 
July 19, S. P. Dem. iv, 8a, 

• In the MS. we have— "to have brought such ihing to 
French should accept of the service of that ship alone without 
■'" ■ Ve should carry it on fairly w — 



makes leiue of it. 



e slight alteralioa A 



MISSION OF NICHOLAS. 

ships unless they had security to their content,' ' If, huwevti, 
Buckingham counted on any dispute between the nhipownei-d 
and the French on this score he was disappointed. Set-urily 
was offered to which neither he himself nor any of the ship- 
owners cook exception.' 

When Buckingham had first arrived at Rochester he hail 
reiterated his orders to Pennington to deliver up tllc i*liil>» *' 
j^i^ ,g Dieppe.' The reply which he received muut huvt 
Rf«i-ian« have sounded like music in his ears. PenniiiK'"" 
or .he crews. ^^ ^j 'Saq\^^^ Bay with the ships, The capiaui" 
were away at Rochester with the Duke, and their r.rews rt-fuicd 
to stir till their captains returned If they would not coiiu', 
Pennington wrote, he would obey orders, and go with only i'"-' 
' Vanguard,' though by doing so, he and his ship's crew wouW 
be as slaves to the French. The business was too difficult tor 
hitn to understand, and he hoped a more comijetcnl person 
would be sent to take his place. " Moreover," he added, " yout 
Grace may be pleased to take notice that I have a strange 
uproar in my ship amongst my own company upon this ni_w 
of going over again, I having much ado to bring them " • 
though I keep all from them, and make them beUevc we a 
over upon better terms than formerly-" * letoaW 

Pennington's request to be relieved from bis ^'^'*"'r^ y^ 
command was at once refused. Buckin^m had J*'^^^^ 
course, and before he left Rochester, to return to '^|* ^ 

Nicholas had been despatched to Dieppe with set' 
structions. afwi- 

The instructions, as Nicholas set them down loo» 
wards, were as follows : — Vnciiii 

To employ my best endeavour W "^ j. 



. least delay the delivery of the shipi* 



the l'»«^- 



least aeiay tne delivery oi ■."•- —"i" ^^j,^ — 

but therein so to carry myself as ^'^'^'^ ,j ^^ 
ought not discern but that I was sent of purpose, *> 

■ Slalcment by Nicboias, 1626 (?>, S. />. £»•""■ *''''■ *i 

■ Bmbaiachi to Effiat, July |0. S- I"- fran^e. 

• Paaimpon to BiuikiD^uun, Julr ■ x-m». * -^ 

ton to Coke. Juij ,&, McIioMme JfSS. 
VOL V. c C 
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would not allow him lo go on board,' At last Pranii 
consented lo land and to confer with EfRat, and ins|»iei:f 
jealousy of the Frenchman, who did his best to prevoU 
communication between him and Nicholas, Nicholas (fflW 
to whisper a few words of warning to him, bidding hini '■ 
heed that he had sufficient warrant for delivering upthe^ 
He had but a letter frum Conway, and, in such a ast 
King's signature Co a warrant might fairly be demanded' 

Nicholas's next step was to address a letter to liieoi 
and crew of the ' Vanguard' Would they or would ihq 
A(i«»uo either deliver up the ship, or receive three huii' 
ihe tniws. Frenchmen on board ? ' The answer was cono 
in a note from Pennington, "I pray," he wrote, "letmea 
ji.ii-j). you to come aboard, for my people are in am 
^liu'ihg**' """''"y- ^^ ^'^^^'^ "^^y *i'l carry me horaepe* 
I know your words will do much amongst ihm 
I have a great desire to give satisfaction to ray Lord Aint« 
dor, so far as I may with safetj- of my life," * Upon tbisa 
Nicholas was permitted to go on board. Alike in th«' 
guard ' and the merchant ships he met with opposition 
crew of the 'Vanguard' would take on board 150 uk 
Frenchmen, would carry them to England, ' and there lai« 
ship to them, so as they may have a good discharge, 
captains of the merchantmen objected to the security agi^ 
noL,i.ic upon at Rochester, and said that they could notd* 
m€^l^. "^ the ships till this point had been better aitaiBP 

Nicholas, in fact, had made use of this visit 
master's bidding.^ To Pennington he repeated the 

' Pennington to Nicholas, July 21 ; Nicholas to Pennington, 
Nicholas lo Buckingham, July 22, S, P. Dom. iv. 97, ion 104, loC 

' Account by Nicholas ofhis employment, i5a6 (?), S, />, Dtm, 

' Nicholas to Pennington and the Ship's Company, Julyz2 S. f. 

' Pennington to Nichobs, July 23, J. P. Com. iv. 1 10. 

* Answers lo Nicholas, July 23, S. P. Dom. iv. 102 ; s, p^ p, 

• WTien BuckinghEim waii accused the next year of giving up H 
Kicholas, who seems la have been quite proud of his part in [he 
lion, wanted to tell the whole Inilh, On the 6ih of May, 1626 bt 
•" "tonine""! (-S'- ^. Dom. AddcnJa)—" The Vanga'ard ud " 



NICHOLAS'S INTRIGUE. 

which he had addressed to him on shore, With the captains 
he held two languages. Whenever Frenchmen were present, he 
charged them to give up the ships at once. Whenever he could 

roerchant ships are come to Stokes Bay, but you are to satisfy ihe Parlia- 
ment tiy whose and what warrant you delivered them up to the French. 
The masters of the merchants' ships have some of them said that it was 
by my Lord's command, and by reason of threatening speeches which I 
used to them by order .ftom my Lord, bnt this uill he, I doubt, disproved 
by many witnesses, and liy some of them when they shall speak on iheit 
oaths. It is true that, before the Ambassador or his people, I did often 
charge ihem aloud to deliver them over according to my Lord Conway's 
letter and the King's pleasure ; but I fell from that language when we were 
private with the masters ; and you may remember how often I told you I 
had no warrant or order from my Lord for delivery over of those ships, and 
though I did not wish you to go over into England, yet I think yon may 
well remember I told you, you had not warrant, nor conld I give you any 
to deliver them, and that my Lord was absolutely against the delivery of 
them. £ut I pray keep it to yourself until you shall be called on oath and 
have leave from the King to declare that I told yon I came over rather to 
hinder than further Ibe delivery or loan of those ships." 

In the statement already quoted, Nicholas writes, after giving the sub- 

" Accordingly when the Vanguard came into the road of Dieppe, and 
that Captain Pennington sent for me to come aboard, I acquainted the 
Ambassador with it, and told him if I went to the Captain, I made no 
doubt hut to persuade him to come ashore with me, notwithstandirg he 
was — as the Ambassador had complained to me — so obstinate that he re- 
fused to come out of bis ship to the Duke de Montmorency, who imponured 
him there by many kind invitations and noble messages ; but the Ambas- 
sador wouM not permit me to go aboard, but commanded me to write to 
Captain Pennington to come ashore, which I did as pressing as the 
Ambansador desired, which took effecl. When he was come, the Ambas- 
sador interposed still between us, so as I could not have a word in private 
with him, but was forced to let fall a word now and then as I purposely 
walked by him, to bid him look well whether he had suflicient warr^int to 
deliver the ships : which I did lest the Ambassador, by importunity or 
BrtiGce, showing a letter under bis Majesty's band to the French King, 
which was much more effectual than the warrant from my Lord Conway, 
should draw a promise or engagement from the Captain to deliver the ships 
tjefore I should have opportunity privately to advertise him to lieware how 
and on what wairani he did surrender the fortresses of the kingdom into 
the hands of a foreign prince ; for if the Ambassador should have found 
him more averse than before, it would have given his Lordship just occasion 
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speak with them alone he charged them to do nothing of the 
sort without better warrant 

After this Effiat had but little chance of getting possession 
of the ships. Nicholas continued to summon Pennington to 
Continued ^^ ^^s duty and to surrender the vessels ; but as he 
resistance. j^a.d previously warned him not to take account of any- 
thing which he might write to please the French, his words natur- 
ally produced no effect Pennington excused himself on the 
ground of the notorious disaffection of his crews. If that were 
all, Effiat replied, he would place four hundred Frenchmen on 

to be jealous of the intent of the instructions I had received from my Lord. 
And the Captain kept himself very warily from any engagement, and craved 
time to speak with the other captains and his company before he could 
promise anything, and so got leave to return to his ship. 

** Afterwards I seemed not forward to go aboard to him, though I much 
desired it, till the Ambassador wished, and, indeed, pressed me to go and 
use means to work him and the rest of the captains to effect his desire, and 
to deliver over the ships with all speed. 

*' I told Captain Pennington, as soon as I came aboard his ship and 
had an opportunity to speak privately with him, that I thought the warrant 
from the Lord Conway which* he showed to me, and whereof I had before 
seen a copy, was not sufficient for the delivery of the ships. 

* ' In all the time of my negotiating this business, I never plainly dis- 
covered to Captain Pennington what mine instructions were, because I saw 
he was of himself unwilling to deliver up the ships, and after I had told 
him I had no warrant for the delivery of them to the French, he was as 
adverse- in it as I could wish him. 

" I told him also I was by the Ambassador pressed often to write what 
I intended not, and therefore desired him not to be moved with whatsoever 
letters he should receive from me touching the delivery of the ships until 
he spake with me. My Lord, after I went over, never wrought (? w^rote) 
to Captain Pennington or myself, but in every material and pressing point 
concerning delivery of the ships, his Lordship referred us to the instructions 
his Grace had given me for that service ; and when the Captain came to 
demand a sight or knowledge of my instructions to warrant the surrender 
of the ships, I told him I had none. 

** If I used any pressing course or language to the masters of the ships, 
it was either in the presence of the Ambassador, or some such of his ser- 
vants as he sent aboard with me, or else when I perceived them far enough 
from yielding, thereby the better to disguise and keep unsuspected my in- 
structions."— .S". P. Dom. xxvii. i.ii. 
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board to put down the mutiny, ' As soon as the sailors heard of 
the threat, they took the matter into their own hands and stood 
out to sea. " And when," wrote Pennington, " I demanded 
July IS. their reason, they told me that they had rather be 
The 'Van- hanged at home than part with your Majesty's ship 
to sea. upon these terms. Yet, however they did it without 

acquainting me, I must confess I knew of it and did connive, 
otherwise they should never have done it, and I live. For I 
had rather lose my life than my reputation in my command." ' 
The merchant ships remained at Dieppe, but their captains still 
refused to surrender them to the French.^ 

Charles and Buckingham had therefore, at whatever ex- 
pense to their own honour, succeeded in staving off the im- 
mediate surrender of the ships.* At last it seemed that the 
ohject of all this trickery was within their grasp. The .news 
from France had been growing brighter as each 
iwace in despatch arrived, and there was every reason to be- 
™"'^' lieve that the ships might now be safely delivered up 
without risk of seeing thetn employed against the Protestants 
of Rochelle. 

The plea which Buckingham had put up for peace had been 
seconded by the Constable Lesdiguiferes, who was in command 
.^ of the French force which had gone to assist the Duke 
of Savoy in his attack upon Genoa. Lesdiguiferes, who 
knew that it was hopeless to attack Genoa without the com- 
mand of the sea, longed for the presence of the ships which 

' Nicholas to PenninElon, July 24 ; Answer from Pennington, July 24 ; 
Demiiniia and Answers on board the Vanguard, July 24 ; Nicholas to 
Pennington, July 25 ; Pennington 10 Nicholas, July 25 ; Nicholas to Buck- 
ingham, July 25, S. P. Dom. iv. 106, 115, 117, \\% 120, 122, 

' Pennington to the King, July 27, S. P. Dam. iv. 133. 

■ Demands of Gorges and the Captains, July 27, S. P. France. 

' When the first news of the difBcuIties at Dieppe reached Charles, he 
told Conway to inform Buckingham that he had nothing to change in his 
former orders. " I must," wrote Conway, " in the duty I owe your Grace 
say lha.1 there is not anything so tender, and to be so dear to yon, as the 
avoiding of that scandal, offence, and hazard of eilreme inconstancy, as if 
his Majesty's ships shotld fight against those of the Religion.'- Conway to 
Buckingham, July 25, 5. P. Dam., Addenda. 
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had been seized by Soubise, reinforced if possible by Penning- 
ton's English squadron, which had been originally destined for 
that service.' At the French Court, however, there was a strong 
party which urged Louis to finish with the Huguenots now 
that he had a chance, whilst the French clergy were ready lo 
offer large sums in support of the holy war. 

Richelieu himself wavered — perhaps because he saw that if 
he was to keep his hold upon the mind of Louis, it was necessary 
RkheUeu ^"^^ ^'"^ ^° appear to waver. In the beginning of 
Bnd ihe May he bad declared that it was impossible to wage 
ngutno . ^^ ^^j^ Spain and the Huguenots at once, and had 
recommended, though in a somewhat hesitating tone, that peace 
should be made with Spain, and that the Huguenots should be 
compelled to submission. In June, when there w^as a prospect 
that the Huguenots might be brought to acknowledge their fault, 
he urged that they should be satisfied as far as possible; but 
that Fort Louis, at the mouth of the harbour of Rochelle, which 
had been kept up in defiance of the express words of the last 
treaty, should not be razed, on the ground that if the fort were 
destroyed it would look as though the King had granted lo 
rebellion what he had refused Co do at the humble petition of 
his subjects.^ 

On June 25 the Huguenot deputies arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau, and threw themselves at the feet of the King. If they 
could obtain the concessions which they considered 
The Hugue- indispensable for their security, they were quite wil!- 
mVomaine- ing to accept them from the Roya! favour. Their de- 
^^"^ meanour seems to have made a favourable impression 

on Richelieu. If the Royal authority was to be acknowledged 
as the source of all that was conceded, he would rio longer bar 
the way to peace. In a splendid argument, he urged the advan- 
tages of making peace at home and of confirming the religious 
toleration granted by the Edict of Nantes, in order that France 

' LcsdLguiires to Louis XIII., June _-^, S. P. Francr. 

' The two discourses are pHnled by M. Avenel (Leitrss de RtthtlU 
ii. 77, 9S). The; are assigned by him to the beginniiig of May and | 
middle of June. 
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might tnrn hei whole aimbcn to w vttk Spain.' Difficulties 
hindered ite fiod jnan g nfn t ctf peace for some days. At 
last came news Aac Soabite lad ioAoed wme loa upon the 
French admiral vbo^ -widi the aid of^ nrest)' Dutch shi[a, was 
guarding the entrance to the kubow of Rocbdle. The pany 
(rf resistance at Comt fiiand thai lo owi po wer the great sea- 
jniTis- pon wasi)otsoca9jra«tfaeTlho«q^and,on July ij, 
Ttawrf^ the conditioas of peace wefe mntually agreed on. 
on, A fonn was drawn tip in which the Kii^ was to 

engage, out of his Ro)-al goodncM, to dimtantle Fort Louis 
udtcniu) ""thin a year. As tbedepatieshad nopowertocon- 
RodieUc u dcde the peace thenseh-cs, the conditiofu were at 
once f<:ffwarded to Rochelle for ntilication.' 
Such was the news which liad reached Buckingham on 
the 19th, and had caused him for a moment to think of 
jaiy I ordering the delivery of the ships.* A few days 
Eftdc^'dM later, Lorkin was able to send better news stilL A 
^!?k^g- council had been held at Fontainebleau, and it had 
^"^ been resolved to declare open war against Spain, and 

to encourage the Duke of Savoy to attack the Milanese. In 
order that there might be no further danger of disturbance at 
home, couriere had been despatched to the French commanders 
in the south of France to order them to abstain from all acts 
of hostility as soon as the treaty had been ratified by the 
Huguenots.* 

That the ratification would foUow seemed hardly open to 

' The anonymous discourse, whkh is evidenlly Richelieu's, is nnw 
placed at the beginning of July, l625.(-S'. P. France). A translation with 
notes will be found id the Acadimy loi 1S74. 

' Lorkin to Conway, June 28, July 15, S. P. Franti. Al! this is com- 
pletely ignored in Richelieu's Memoirs, 

' P. 3S6. 

* Loiliin to Bnekingham, S. P. Frnnct. There is no date, but it was 
received on or jusl before July 28. Set Pembroke to Pennington, J'. y. Dom. 
Addenda. The date of July 18 is given in an incorrect copy, S, P. Dom. 
iv. 134. Lorkin's informant was the Abbot of Scaglia, the Savoyard am- 
bassador in Paris. I ha.ve no doubt of the truth of the sloiy, though, as I 
have said, Richelieu chose to ignore it all, simply, I believe, because he 
did not like to acknowledge having fiirthered a a^otiation which after- 
wards came to nothing. 
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lisposition to bquire too narrowly into the original 
;nient by which the ships had been offered to the King of 



far, therefore, as their foreign policy was concerned, 
les and his minister had some ground for the expecta- 
that their proposals would meet with more favourable 
consideration than they had met with at West- 
minster. But what was to be done about the Eng- 
Q lish Catholics ? The engagements which Charles had 

- aally taken to the King of France and to his own Parliament 
^ so flagrantly in contradiction with one another, that no 
—ible-tongued Nicholas could by any possibility help hira out 
,^his difficulty. The advice given by WilUams was, that, seeing 
^t promises had been made to Louis, Charles should announce 
the Commons that the execution and relaxation of the penal 
TS was entirely a matter for himself to judge of It is just 
lible that if Charles, with a really effective French alliance 
fall back on, had been able to inform the Houses at the 
"me time that peace had been made in France with the 
luguenots, and that there would be no longer any persecution 
if the Protestants there, he might have stood his ground, even 
vith the House of Commons. On the other hand, if he put the 
aws in execution to please the Commons he would give deadly 
tffence to Louis, and would probably render all active French 
co-operation impossible. 

' By this time the members of the House of Commons were 
'unwiilingly preparing to make their way to Oxford. The temper 
in which they were did not bode much success to the 
ReuMcidWy experiment which Charles was about to try. Even 
*' '" * the difSculty of obtaining lodgings in a strange place 
was raised to the dignity of a practical grievance. History was 
ransacked for instances of unlucky Parliaments which had met 
at Oxford, whilst no one seems to have thought of the glories 
of that great assembly which gave birth to the Provisions of 
Oxford. Worse than all, the plague was already breaking out 



' Hatkti, ii, 17. Sie also the brief 1 
June 16, 1637, S. P. Dom. ccelxi. 101. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE FIRST PARL1A6(ENT OF CHARLES I. AT OXFORD. 

I August I Parliament met at Oxford. Upon the motion of Sir 
Edward Coke it was resolved that a Committee of the 
leaiMm- whole House should take an account of the expen- 
a«. diture of the subsidies granted in the last Parlia- 

lent. He doubtless intended that investigation into the past 
hould form the basis of a decision upon the course to be 
lursued in the future. 

If reUgion had not been first mentioned, the omission was 
soon repaired. The favours granted to the Catholics on the 
Pardon 10 supplication of the French ambassadors were not 
* ■J^^'iaiMd li^s'y 'o P^^^ unnoticed, and Sir Edward Giles held 
of. up the copy of a pardon granted to a Jesuit expressed 

in terms of unusual latitude. The pardon, he observed, bore 
the date of July 12, the very day after the promise of a real 
compliance with their petition had been given. 

The inevitable inference bore so hardly on persons high in 
ofifice, if not on the King himself, that for some time no one 
EUot's ventured to speak. At last Eliot rose, ever the 

tpeech. fifst to throw himself into the breach. " I cannot 
think," he said, " that this pardon we have seen, issued from 
the King ; or, if it did, that he rightly understood it. I cannot 
believe he gave his pardon to a Jesuit, and that so soon upon 
his promise unto us." Some one must have abused his con- 
fidence. Let the Lord Keeper be asked who gave the warrant 
for the, issue of the pardon. They might then discover who 
procured it. 



'■^n the young ambassador who had talked so much and had 
^*iiionio ^oae sohtde.' The whole discussion finally resulted 
^spared, j^ ^ petition to the King, in which the Lords were 
r^d to join. 
la The first day at Oxford had been devoted to the Catholics. 

R second was devoted to the holders of new opinions in the 
Church of England. The serjeant-at-arms reported 
pii-s that Montague had written to say that he was too ill 
_ "''""■ to surrender on his bond. Coke at once rose to warn 
..e House of its danger. The Britons had been worsted, ac- 
.jrding to Tacitus, because there had been no unity in their 
_ mode of fighting. So it was now in matters of reli- 

ooniibtriy gion. Permission was given 'to every particalar man 
pnmng. ^.^ ^^^ ^^^ books of all sorts.' He wished that 'none 
^»nceming religion might be printed but such as were allowed 
>y Convocation.' * 

This was at least plain speaking. It was as well to know 
what Eliot's magnificent declamation about unity of religion 
meant in prose. Upon liberty, so far as it implied the right of 
sach man to enjoy freedom of person and property according 
to the law of the land and the decision of the judges. Coke 
placed the highest value. For liberty, so far as it meant in- 
tellectual freedom, he cared nothing at all. If Charles had 
possessed a mind of a higher order he might have entered the 
lists against the legal intolerance of Coke and the dogmatic in- 
tolerance of the Calvinistic clergy with a fair prospect of success. 
If he had failed, at least he would have failed in a noble cause. 

' Mr. Forster makes Marten liiaw the contrast himself. " In former 
times (Sir y. £li/)t, i, 199), when old ambassadors of wisdom and ex- 
perience were employed, our treaties had not been unsuccessful ," &c. The 
Nigotium, however, makes Marten say that they had been unsuccessful. 
" He showed that in former times, when old ambassadors were employed, 
where wisdom and experience might give a promise for their works, suc- 
cess did prove it not the propriety of their nation, " Sc. 

Success, as I understand it, here means 'the result,' not 'success' in the 
modem acceptation of the word. ' Propriety 'is 'proprietas.'i.e. 'property.' 

I may sdd that Eliot's description of Carlisle which follows, as ' so 
ceremonious and affected that his judfrment and reality were in doubt,' is 
uoBur to Carlisle. But then Eliot bad not read Carlisle's despatches, 
'^' Feevisley DibaUs, 69, 
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HLarles might still have functions to perform which would be 
BKiinently useful to the Commonwealth ; but he would not be 
^sovereign in the sense in which Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
il^ been sovereigns. The impeachment of Middlesex and the 
preatened impeachment of Montague were the signs of a great 
i.iange in the relations between the King and the House of 
jiommons. The question was raised because the House had 
;_.eased to have confidence in the King ; but the innovation 
v^as none the less striking on that account. 

As far as the great religious dispute by which men's minds 
.?ere agitated was concerned, it mattered little whether Mon- 
/iew ukcn tague was the King's chaplain or not. On the very day 
i"bmkby ""i which the Commons were pronouncing strongly 
kE^iibiTi against his opinions, the three Bishops by whom 
lim. those opinions were regarded with the greatest favour, 

vere writing to Buckingham in their defence. "The Church of 
England," said Buckeridge, Howaon, and Laud, " when it was 
■eformed from the superstitious opinions broached or main- 
ained by the Church of Rome, refused the apparent and 
langerous errors, and would not be too busy with every par- 
iicular school-point The cause why she held this moderation 
«ras because she could not be able to preserve any unity among 
Christians if men were forced to subscribe to curious particulars 
disputed in schools." Some of the opinions for which Montague 
was attacked were ' yet only for schools, and to be left at more 
liberty for learned men to abound in their own sense, so they 
keep themselves peaceable and distract not the Church ; and, 
therefore, to make any man subscribe to school opinions may 
justly seem hard on the Church of Christ, and was one great 
fault of the Council of Trent.' 

Evidently the Bishops were more liberal than the House of 

Commons. Beyond the region of dogmatic teaching they saw 

a region of mystery into which the eye of reason 

nwofthe could hardly pierce, and which might well be re- 

""^ served for reverent investigation by learned and devout 

men, whilst it was utterly unsuited for the violent declamation 

of the popular rhetorician. Unhappily it is by slow steps that 

the world rises to the height of a great argument. Something 

VOL. V. D D 
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had been done for liberty of thought when dc^nas^ 
restricted by Laud and his fellows ; but what ifaw|RB 
one hand they look with the other. It is hanSt*^ 
who look upon a creed from the outside to knowb)!w«*« 
rami (icai ions its dry propositions gather vital streng^^iB 
moral life of its believers. It was well to say thai jwiB 
predestination were fitter subjects for the schoolsihaohS 
pulpiL But, for all that, the fact remained thai ihin J 
thousands of men in England who thought othemsciK*! 
if they were not to hear of grace and predestination, traiiWii 
that their whole framework of spiritual thought had ^ 
down. When therefore the Bishops went on lo sa)^, to J 
coBjoinrf ^^vSA. not conceive what use there was 'of nri)l 
1^ iiiibei. vemment in the Commonwealth, or of piMchii^ J 
"''■ external minisU-y in the Church, if such fatal oi^ 

as some which are opposite and contrary to those deiiiw^ll 
Mr. Montague are and shall be publicly taught and* 
lained.' they were calling upon the King to use his aulhoil' 
silence opinions which had by long experience become d* 
many a pious soul from one end of the land to the other, 
were seeking to accomplish by force that which they ^ 
well have striven to accomplish by example. Andrewes.'* 
they agreed to reverence, would have taught them a better la 
With this difference of opinion on Church doctrine ■ 
necessarily connected a difference of opinion on Church gwtf 
wiipbtQ nienL On this head Coke had been somewhat ia 
Ch^h"" ta""g- He would have had books prohibilrf! 
quMionsf Convocation. He would have had Montague juc^ 
by the House of Lords because it had Bishops amonpt 
members. The view of the three Bishops was clear. "Whenl 
clergy." they said, " submitted themselves in the time of Ha 
VIIL, the submission was so made that if any differenM, 
ttinal or other, fell in the Church, the King and the Biii 
were to be judges of it in a National Synod or ConvocaDl 
the King first giving leave, under his Broad Seal, to handia! 
points in difference." ' 




THE QUESTION OF TOLERATION. 

Such was the ground thus early taken up by Laud, and 
maintained by him through the whole of his career. It was a 
claim haid to be met if it were once admitted that 
^i.<i convo- the clergy were a body separate from the rest of the 
™"™' nation, and able to bind the nation to the perpetual ob- 

servance of any compact to which it had once assented. If, how- 
ever, this be not the case— and the whole spirit of Enghsh history 
is opposed to such a view — then Laud was in the wrong. What 
was temporary in the settlement of Henry VIII. was the position 
taken by the King as the head of the clergy. What was per- 
manent was that in so doing Henrj'VIII. represented the state 
and nation. Just so long as Charles represented the state and 
nation would Charles and the Bishops be able to lay down the 
law as to what was to be taught and what was not. Already the 
Commons were beginning feebly and incoherently to put in 
their claim to be the representatives of England ; though they 
had yet to learn that the voice of numbers will not suffice to 
give permanent supremacy. The question of religious differ- 
ences was coming to the front AVhoever could most wisely solve 
it, whether King or Commons, would lead the English nation 
in the ages which were coming. 

Immense as was the ultimate importance of these religious 
disputes, they did not form the immediate question of the hour. 
Nevertheless, the feelings roused by the discussions of the first 
two days were not favourable to Charles's design of drawing fresh 
Aug, 3. subsidies from the Commons. The third day, kept 
The fan. ag a fast on account of the plague, was certain to 
bring with it thoughts and feelings which boded no good to 
the King who issued pardons to Jesuits and shielded Arminians 
from punishment. 

On August 4 Charles came in from Woodstock, where he 
was staying, and summoned the Houses to appear before 
Aug. 4. him in Christchurch Hall, He had indeed need of all 
Orinih^rti '^^ eloquence he could command. His exchequer 
Hull, was even at a lower ebb than it had been when he 

opened Parliament in June. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the necessary provisions for the Royal household 
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too, as in June, C 
of making a clean breast »S 






had been procured.' 
balance the advantage! 

and telling all his plans and all his needs, or of to 

himself with asking only for as much as would be reiuiidSB 
the equipment of the fleet, which, as it was to be tefll 
against Spain, was more likely to stir the populu ledifl^l 
any combination in Germany. ^H 

As usual he did not say much. He again reonaU^| 
Houses of their engagement to support him in &e n^^l 
begged them to think of the reputation of fal^B 
dom, even at the risk of danger to their (nn[fl^| 
from the plague. His preparations had cost him bi^tsa^l 
money, and it would be better that half the ships shodlldH 
at sea than that they should remain at home. In IwoA^mI 
ended by saying, they should have an answer to their P^fl 
on religion. H 

Charles had dwelt entirely on the fleet. Connr.jB 
followed, took a wider view of the situation. Having sdifl 
Conway') zo,oqqI. OF 40,000/. werc wanted to enable ibefesB 
^^^'"^ start, he afterwards drew a picture in thebadgn*! 
of the Continent in flames, and hinted at the large sums ii«*B 
for keeping the Protestant forces on foot in G^manf and4 
Netherlands. I 

There was thus a discrepancy between the smallness of J 
sum named and the largeness of the expenditure hinred J 
To fulfil his engagements, Charles wanted not 40,000/. ul 
some 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. at the least. To male fl 
his mind to forego this and to be content with the smaller M 
would probably have been his wisest course, and ifhehadadt>m 
it he might perhaps have avoided summoning Parliament i\m 
This, however, was precisely what he was unable to brin^ n 
mind to. He, therefore, it may be supposed, whilst authonajj 
Conway to mention the fact that no more than 30,000^1 
40,000/. was needed for the fleet, allowed his greater experf 
to be expounded in the hope of stirring the liberality of flj 
Commons to the utmost' j 

Conway to Ley, July 24, S. P. Dam., Addenda. ■] 

speech seems to be very fully given in the FaviiUyDM 




j6jS coke asks for SUPPLY. 405 

Originally, it would seem, it had been intended to reserve 
all further observations for a message which Sir John Coke had 
been directed to deliver to the Commons in their own House,' 
But it may have been that signs of impatience were seen 
amongst the members, or that Charles felt that a mistake had 
Sir Coke ^^^^ committed in allowing Conway to say so much 
oiled up 10 without saying it more plainly. At all events, he 
beckoned Coke to his side, and, after whispering a 
few words in his ear, sent him into the middle of the hall to do 
his work at once. 

Coke at least did not start with asking for a paltry 40,000/. 
for the fleet. With all possible emphasis he enlarged upon the 
HiiMpo^i- greatness of the work before them. 600,000/. a year 
5iaic''uf would be wanted for Mansfeld and the King of Den- 
^^™*- mark. He argued that though Mansfeld's armament 

had not been so successful as could have been wished, it had 
shown that the King of England was in earnest. The German 
princes Jiad been encouraged. The Danes had taken the field. 
The King of France was aiming at Milan, and had made peace 
with his Huguenot subjects. It now devolved on Parliament to 
consider whether they would grant his Majesty a fitting supply. 
Yet, though he had gone thus far. Coke did not venture to ask 
for all that was needed, but contented himself with reminding 
those who dreaded such an enormous expenditure of the impor- 
tance of sending out the fleeL It would not be a constant drain 
on the nation. When once success had been obtained, that suc- 
cess would help to bear the charge. When the pride of Spain had 
been quelled, private adventurers could follow to sweep the seas 
at their own expense. The spirit of the people would be roused, 
and the whole land would be enriched at the enemy's cost. 

Coke's hearers were thus left in uncertainty, an uncertainty 
which was doubtless shared by the King himself, how much they 
were really expected to grant. The small sum needed for the 
fleet was fixed and definite. All else was hazy and impalpable. 

73, I gather Tioin il that there is no ground for sajing that the King only 
asked for 40,000/. Connay seems simply lo have spoken of that sum aa 
Ihat which was immediately needed for the fleet. 

k Instructions for a message, S. P. Dom. 1. 14. 
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' do somewhat for the country,' and they would then give his 
Majesty a seasotiable and bountiful supply. 

Distrust of Buckingham's capacity, perhaps of his inlegrity, 
was imprinted on every word of Seymour's speech. When May 
M.y'i rose to answer him, he knew that the whole foreign 

Bniwtr. policy of the Government needed defence. II 
could not meet all attacks he was able to tell of much 
had been overlooked by Seymour. It was something that 
King of Denmark was on the move. It was something that 
France was no longer in friendship with Spaia May then went 
on to relate an anecdote from his own personal knowledge. 
When at the end of Elizabeth's reign Mountjoy had been sSnt 
into Ireland and was in great danger of defeat. Sir Robert Cecil 
had protested beforehand that, if disaster followed, no imputa- 
tion could be brought against the Government at home. " Mj(, 
Lord Mountjoy," he had said, " cannot complain of us. 
hath wanted nothing from hence. If things miscarry, 
blame must be somewhere else." The application of 
anecdote was obvious. It was the business of the House 
vote supplies and to throw the responsibility off their 
shoulders. 

May had forgotten that the House courted responsibility! 
and that it was very far from feeling that confidence in Buck- 
ingham's powers as a minister which Cecil had in Mountjoy's 
powers as a soldier. He did not acknowledge that times 
changed, and that those who supply the money for war 
necessarily ask for a larger share in its management as soon 
they have reason to think that the supplies are being squander! 

or misused. Nor did Edmondes, who followed, 
b^by mend the position of the Government by asking 

directly for two subsidies and two fifteenths, al 
200,000?., a sum far too great for supplying the inuni 
needs of the fleet, whilst altogether inadequate to meet Charlt 
engagements on the Continent.' 

' Eliot, as is weU known, believed that Builcinglinni warned t 
denied. I am quile unable lo take this view of the case after a full 
sideration of Buckingham's whole proceedings, of which an historian U 
nLle to know much of which Eliut knew nothing. It is likely enough, R 
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CHARGES BROUGHT BV PHEUPS. 

If Seymour had hinted at some ihings which he could have 
expressed more clearly if he had thought fit, Phelips, who rose 
Sptcch of 'n.e^t, was certain to speak out aU that was in his 
Pnti'ps- heart : and speak out he did. For his part, he told the 
House, he saw no reason for giving ; but neither was there any 
reason for leaving the work to which they had been so unex- 
pectedly called. Let them stay to do something to make his 
Majesty glorious. Those who were now urging them to war — so 
far at least the person intended was suggested rather than ex- 
pressed—were those who had been foremost in urging on the 
Spanish marriage, and who for its sake had broken up the 
Parliament of 1621, and had thrown members of the House 
into prison, himself being one of the sufferers, for refusing to 
hold their tongues. 

In the Parliament of 1624 three things had been desired.' 
They had asked that the Prince should marry a Protestant 
lady, that the Dutch Repubhc should be supported, and that 
religion in England should be preserved. Had this been done ? 
" What the Spanish articles were," he said, " we know. Whether 
those with France be any better it is doubted. There are 
visible articles and invisible. Those we may see, but these will 
be kept from us." 

Then, after touching on the sore of the impositions, and of 
tonnage and poundage, still levied, though the I-ords had not 
yet passed the Bill, Phelips went to the root of the matter. " In 

I have before said, that he expected to be denied, and that lie intended lo 
make use of the impression cau!,ed by his being in the right anil the Com- 
moDS in the vFiong, when success came. Nor can I see thai he only asked 
fo[ 40,000/. at lirsL I fancy he simply wanted Ihat at least, and would take 
as much more as he could gel — a frame of mind Ihe very opposite 10 that 
of Gustavus, who at once refused to engage in war except on his own terms. 

' Eliot makes Phelips say that they had been 'desired and promised.' 
Phelips was an impetuous orator, and may have said this. But as it is not 
true liaf Charles promised to marry a Protestant lady, I have followed the 
Fttwsley Dcbalts, 8t, giving Phelips the benefit of the doubt. 

It was, indeed, not strictly true ihat the House had asked for a Pro- 
leslant marriage. But the desire of the members can hardly have been a 
matter of doubt, and may have beeo taken oratorically as equivalent 10 an 
actual demand. 
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the Government," he said plainly, " there hath wanted good 
w.niof advice. Counsels and [>ower have been monopo- 
emiiiKi. lised." Then, with an allusion to the Parliamem 
which, meeting at Oxford, had wrested authority from Hemy 
III., he said that he did not love the disordered proceedings of 
Parliaments. In all actions, he cried, 'thereisamixture ofgood 
and ilL' So had it been with their forefathers struggling with 
the prerogative. " Let us," he cried, " avoid thai which was 
ill, but not that which was good. They looked into the dis- 
orders of the time, and concluded with the King for a reforma- 
tion. When kings are persuaded to do what they should 
not, subjects have been often transported to do what they ought 
not, I^t us not come too near the heels of power ; nor j-ei 
fall so low as to suffer all things undor the name of the prero- 
gative. Let us look into the right of the subject. I will not 
argue whether the fleet is best to go or stay, whether leagues 
abroad are apt to suppon such great actions. The match has 
not yet brought the French to join with us in a defensive war, 
or any longer than conduceth to tlieir own ends. The French 
army, which they say is gone, we hear is upon return. In 
Germany the King of Denmark hath done nothing. The best 
way lo secure ourselves is to suppress the Papists here, . . Lei 
the fleet go on ; and let us not part till his Majesty may see an 
ample demonstration of our affections. I^et us look into the 
estate and government, and, finding that which is amiss, make 
this Parliament the reformer of the Commonwealth." 

There was more in Phelips's words than even distrust of 
Buckingham's ability or honesty. Both Buckingham and 
Eff«iofihk Charles had failed to recognise the importance of 
.pteuh. j[,g f^(.j t[,3( neither the French alliance nor the 

intervention in Germany had ever received the approbation of 
the House of Commons. It was enough for them that ihey 
judged this policy to be right, and that they promised to them- 
selves great results in the future from it They would tell the 
House what they had done, and ask for the means to carry out 
their designs, but they would not so far demean themselves 
as to consult it upon the direction which their policy was to 
take. 
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felijr wfaow that jjo^jr 
had been twi^nateA The Comraons wouW give do 3u;>;>uri 
to a course of action which they vere unable to UMieuLUKl 
They would confine themselves to those intemaJ afiaus which 
were within the compass of their imel%eDce, and would con- 
tent themselves with criticising the administration of the laws, 
and the financial and political anangemenis of the GovemateAL 

Such a speech was an historical event If Charles coukl 
not make up his mind to discuss with the Commons tile pvljcy 
^^^^ which he had adopted with such headlong raslmeu, 
WeuDna^d it was usclcss foF \\'eston, who followed, lu Irj' lu 
persuade them that success might still be looked fof 
if money enough were voted, or to frighten tliem with a [Totpct i 
of dissolution by saying that, if they refused to give, • bc]'und 
that day there was no place for counsel.' Nor was the upcccli 
of Sir Edward Coke much more to the point, as he cuntciltnl 
himself with calling attention to the minor causes of the (iiun. 
cial embarrassment of the Treasury, without toudiiiig ui^in Uic 
question really at issue- 

The House was all the more attentive when Htath, Uk 
Solicitor-General, rose to speak, because he hod had dmc tr 
Heuh'i receive instructions from Buckingham unce FJ^j^ 
pmlrfih^'' ^' down, and because he was far too abU> n ir,^ 
CovenuMni. and had too good an acquainMt> :■ .■ ■'■ •' 
of the House, to fail in giving full wei;^|jt 
which the Government might be disixwid i 
by placing the engagement of the Farli-iii 
proper footing. The House, he argued, »- 
the King unless he propounded anyihiij^' 
possible to consent As they were not ti., 
let there be no misunderstanding. I..ei i 
against what enemy he was prepared Vj 
that the King was ready totakemea'u 
'that they might not be able tu '!■, '■ 
that places were filled by men ■ . 
was under great obligations to v 
had been made, but if there wa^ ^-..j . . 





Aifwiuyi Alford,' struck at once at the w 
«v«Si^ ^^^ '^^^ '''^^ objection was ' 
^^^''jj^ Buckingham's management of 
PaUiinait. dimensions which the war was a 
" We are not engaged," he said, " to givf 
the Palalinate. For when it was in the ^ 
it was first penned, it was struck out by th« 
as a thing unfit to engage the House for 
Palatinate, and if possible, yet not witho 
difficulty." 

The full truth was out at last. The I 
to support Mansfeld and the King of Den 
ham and the King would have to reconci 
fact. 

That afternoon Buckingham's agents 
the knots of members who were gathering e 
the morning's debate. The grea 
in the aftfr- taken sides, the majority against 
"""'■ few alone were accessible to 

the scenes which were passing in the streets 
lodgings, another scene, it can hardly be dou 
Buckingham's apartments. There were mt 
well, whilst they disliked his policy, and who 
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the great debate was resumed. The course which it took was 
Aag. 6. altogether dilTeretit from that of the preceding day. 
SuBsef^ti The sth had been given up to a conflict between the 
tion bttweeo ministers of the Crown and the men who, in modern 
fliS'iii^^ " poUtical language, would be termed the advanced 
""*"'' wing of the Opposition. On the 6th all is changed 

Phelips, Coke, and Seymour are as silent as Weston, Heath, 
and Edmondes. It looks as if both parties had come to a 
tacit agreement to allow a body of mediators to declare the 
terms on which an understanding might yet be efl'ected. 

Sir Henry Mildmay, who spoke first, was Master of the 
King's Jewel House, and was on friendly terms with Bitcking- 
Miidraay's '^3™- ^^^ proposed that the House should ask what 
proposal. gjj^^ would be sufficient to complete the equipment 
of the fleet, and that that sum should be granted, not by way 
of subsidy, but by some other mode of collection, apparently 
in order that it might be at once brought into the Exchequer. 
Such a course of raising money, he added, being taken in 
Parliament, will be a Parliamentary course.' 

Mildmay had quietly thrown overboard all the King's 
Continental alliances. He was followed by Coryton, Eliot's 
Cotytoo'i friend, who was ready to supply the King, ' if there 
speech. yi^ ^ necessity,' but suggested that the state of the 
King's revenue should be examined, the question of impositions 
sifted, and a committee appointed to debate of these things,' 
'and especially for religion.' 

Eliot followed. It was his last appearance as a mediator. 
It is plain that he had already ceased as completely as 
Eij„-j Phelips and Seymour to feel any confidence in 

Mgumtni. Buckingham. The war, he said, ' extendeth to Den- 
mark, Savoy, Germany, and France.' " If he shall deal truly, 
he is diffident and distrustful of these things, and we have had 
no fruit yet but shame and dishonom: over all the world. This 

' This speech is substantinlly the same in the youmals and in the 
FawsUy Debates \ but see especially the report in the Appendix to the 
latter, 1 36. 

' " And everyone may contribute his reasons, which may do much 
good," probably means this. Fatuslcy Debatts, 139. 
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great preparation is now on ihe way ; he prayelh it may have a 
prosperous going forth, and a more prosperous return." He 
did not believe there was any necessity for more money ihan 
had been voted at Westminster, and he could not see why, if 
the seamen were pressed in April and the landsmen in May, 
Ihe fleet hod not been at sea long ago. That the delay had 
been caused, in part at least, by Buckingham's project of dived- 
ing the enterprise to the coast of Flanders, was of course nn- 
known to Eliot But though he had spoken thus strongly of 
the proceedings of the Government, he went on to acquit 
Buckingham of all personal blame about the fleet. If anjlhini 
had gone wrong it was the fault of the Commissioners of the 
Navy, 

The attack upon the Commissioners called up Sir John 
Coke, who protested loudly against this imputation ujion the 
ofl5ce which he held. Strode then followed, supporting' Mild- 
may's proposal that the money should be raised in some o'h« 
way than by subsidy, by asking how subsidies payable 
than a year hence could supply a fleet which was to go out: 
a fortnight. After a few words from Sir John Stradling, 
Rich's fi.e Nathaniel Rich, who even more than Mildmay 
ptopmitions. presented in the House that section of the Duke^ 
friends which objected to his late proceedings, rose to put 
Mildmay's proposal in a more definite form. He proceeded M 
lay down five propositions, which had probably been accepted 
by Buckingham the evening before. In the first place, he said, 
they must ask the King for an answer to their petition on 
religion. In the second place, his Majesty must declare the 
enemy against whom he meant to fight, so that the object of 
the war might be openly discussed, though the special design 
ought properly to be kept secret Further, he wished tlul 
' when His Majesty doth make a war, it may be debated and 
advised by his grave council ' — a proposal which in the mo9 
courteous terms expressed the general wish that the opiniOD 
of others than Buckingham should be heard. Besides these 

be Ihe obvious intcrprelation of Suoie'i 
.^i,6\i.w.T,^\*l'^ (,AV 7. Eliot, . 
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three demands, Rich asked that the King's revenue should be 
examined with a view to its increase, and that a permanent 
settlement of the vexed question of the impositions should be 

Thus far the House had listened to men who, if they were 
friends of Buckingham, could speak in an independent tone. 
Other voices were now raised. Before we give more money, 
said some one, let us take account from Buckingham of the 
subsidies voted the year before.^ Edward Clarke, a man trusted 
by the Duke as his agent in affairs of questionable propriety, 
rose to defend his patron. " Bitter invectives," he began, " are 
unseasonable for this time." There was at once an outcry from 
incLdtm of ^ P^*^'^ "*^ ^^ House, and Clarke was committed to 
cuiite-! ini. the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. With this scene 
ended the day's debate. The House was adjourned 
at Seymour's motion, in order that at the next sitting they 
Rich's might go into committee on the great business. But 

the members did not separate before Phelips had 
expressed his decided approbation of ' the platform 
of Sir Nathaniel Rich.'' 

Thus ended the discussions of this memorable week. That 
Saturday afternoon pressure was put upon Buckingham to 
Argnmtnts acccpt the terms offered by Rich, which would then 
Bucki^g^ without doubt be adopted by the House. "The ad- 
'^i"' vice he had," writes Eliot, " was much to endeavour 

an accommodation with the Parliament. The errors most in- 
sisted on were said to be excusable if retracted. That the dis- 
orders of the navy might be imputed to the officers ; that the 
want of counsels might be satisfied by an admission of popular 

' I would refer those who doubt za-^ view of this debale to what I have 
said in the Preface 10 the Fawslty Debates, p. xiii. 

" This speech, which gave rise to Clarlte's unlucky words, is mentioned 
in a letter from the Bishop of Mende, King's MSS. 137, foi. 84. 

' Faivslty Debate!, 140. Rich is mentioned by Williams in a paper 

given in to the King on Aug. 14, as one of those who were ' never out my 

Lord Dulcc's chamber and bosom.' Hacket, ii, 18. There may have been 

some esomecation, but unless there had been friendship, Williams would 

It have said Ibis to the King, 
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members lo the Council Board. The greatest difficulty 
ceived lo rest in religion and tlie fleet. For tlie first, the jealous' 
being derived from his protection given to Montague ; for the 
latter, that it had so unnecessary preparation and expense ) and 
yet in both there might be a reconciliation for himself. Seadio; 
the fleet to sea and giving others the command, was propoundel 
as a remedy for the one ; having these reasons to support ii, thai 
the design could not be known, nor, if there wanted one, ihii 
judged by the success, and the success was answerable but b) 
those that had the action. For the other, it was said thai tin 
leaving of Montague lo his punishment, and the withdrawing 
that protection, would be a satisfaction for the present, wilh 
some public declaration in the point, and a fair parting of tlm 
meeting. That the danger of the time' was a great cause of 
dislike ; that ihe dislike had ushered in most of those question 
that had been raised. Therefore to free them from that daflge 
would dissolve the present difficulties, and facilitate the way to 
a future temper for agreement. The fleet must needs go forth 
to colour the preparation, and the return might yield something 
lo justify the work, at least in excuse and apology for himsdt, 
by translation of the fault"' 

If this account of the language used to Buckingham has 
not been distorted in its passage through the medium of otha 
Howthey men's minds, it must have been beyond measure 
w°UuciSng- annoying to him. To have it hinted that the fl«i 
han. which had been for so many months the object of 

his solicitude was never intended to sail, was not a suggestioa 
to which he was likely to listen with equanimity. The wonder 
is not that the proposal of referring everything to the Council iras 
ultimately rejected by him, but that he should, even for a moment, 
have given any hope to his advisers. He was-called not merely 
to admit himself to be incapable of directing the slate, by con- 
senting to place himself under the control of a Council reinforced 
by men who looked upon him with distrust, but to renounce all 
those long -considered plans which he regarded as of such im- 
portance. Already war had broken out in Germany, and the 
King of Denmark, depending on English promises, was holding 




out with difficulty against Tilly. From France every post brought 
news of preparations for war, and a day or two, he firmly be- 
lieved, would tell the world that the internal struggle with the 
Huguenots was at an end. Were Buckingham and his master, 
in the face of one adverse debate, to fling their engagements 
to the winds ? Were they to tell Christian that in building on 
the word of an Enghsh king he had been building on the sand ? 
Were they, by teaching Richelieu that English co-operation was 
unattainable, to throw France back into the arras of Spain, and 
to force her to pass once more Into the bondage from which she 
had with such difficulty emancipated herself? ' ' 

What wonder therefore if Buckingham resolved to make 
one more effort to win the Commons to his side ? There was 
He dcier- one point at least on which he was ready to give 
mliVme them satisfaction. Neither he nor the King cared 
more effort, really for the principle of religions toleration. They 
TKt Duho- were both of them as ready to execute the [lenal laws 
abttndm.aj. against the Catholics, if anything could be gained by 
so doing, as they had been to remit the penalties. Yet how 
could this be done without risk to the French alliance ? Would 
Louis help Charles to recover the Palatinate, if Charles's 
promise to protect the English Catholics were treated as if it 
had never been given ? That Charles and Buckingham should 
have found excuses for breaking their engagements is no matter 
for surprise ; but no better proof can be found of their in- 
capacity to understand human nature than the ease with which 
they persuaded themselves that the King of France would be 
quite content that the engagements, by which he set such store, 
should be openly broken. 

On Sunday, August 7, there was high debate at 
The promiac Couft. Froui La Vieuville's unguarded language, and 
Explained from Eichelieu's polite phraseology, Buckingham, 
""■")■■ with Carlisle and Holland to back, him, drew the 

astounding inference that the promise, so solemnly signed 

' All these considerations arise out of the (eicIs as we know ihem, am! 
as Buckingham knew them. Eliot's picture of Buckingham is drawn nut 
merely in ignorance of them, Ijut in the belief that things were Irue which 
we know to have been unliue, 
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nod nttesied at Cambridge, had never been anything iDon 
than a mere form, adopted with the approval of the Frend 
Government to deceive the Pope.' For impartial judges Ji 
is enough to condemn so monstrous a proposition, that il w 
now heard of for the first time, and that Charles had alroJf 
acknowledged by his actions, when his n-ife was on het n) lo 
England, that he considered his engagement to her brother 
a reality. 

From this time forward it became a cardinal principle allfe 
English Court to disavow all obligation to the King of Frsiw 
, . in the matter of the Catholics, and to appeal to w«* 

at^V^V. spoken in conversation by the French ministers; I'i 
.ht Qimc. ^^^^ supposing that they had meant all that Buckinf- 
ham asserted them to mean, they could outweigh an obligaiioi 
formally contracted. The mfmbers of the Pri\y Cound! inJ 
not a word to say in opposition to Buckingham's view, nheo 
the revelation, as they supposed it to be, was suddenly made 
Williams, and perhaps Arundel, may have been displeased al ll>t 
rashness of the affront offered to the King of France, but the? 
were powerless to resist. Of the others, Pembroke and AbW 
were probably in communication with the leaders of the Com- 
mons, and doubtless shared ^^ a great extent the general dis- 
satisfaction. But whatever their exact feeling may have been, 
when once Buckingham had, with the King's support, taken ha 
stand it was useless to raise further questions. 

On Monday morning therefore Buckingham appeared. 
radiant with self-confidence, in Christchurch Hall, and the 
E«d:inKii.ni C^onr^ons were summoned to hear from his lijei 
'hS^ Hall '^'='"™""'<^^t'0" ^^°™ "^^ K'"S- After a short pre- 
*" ' amble from Williams, the Duke stood up as he had 

stood up at Whitehall eighteen months before, to answer W 
the Government which was in reality centred in his person. 

First he directed that the King's answer to the petitioD of 

The Bishop of Mende to Richelieu, received Aug. ??, Kin^i MSS. 
[37, fol. 84. The meeting of the Council is here hy niislake dated Aug. 9. 
if this is more than a copyist's en:or. But the 7tb is meant, as it is s«i'' ™ 
have taken place fhe fta-j \irfoitt t>i!;Vm^a.-ni s wjew^i.ax CWistchurch. 




religion should be read. All, he said, that the Commons had 
. . demanded was fully and freely granted. If they 
of^ilgion thought that the execution of the penal laws against 
gnmi . jj^g Catholics was an object worth striving for, they 
were to have their wishes. 

Buckingham then proceeded to defend his foreign policy. 
He contrasted the disintegration of the anti-Spanish party in 
Buckbghain Europe when he came back from Spain with its 
fg<d°^^'"' present condition. "Now," he said, "the Valtel- 
poiLry line is at liberty, the war is in Italy ; the King of 

Denmark hath an army of 17,000 foot and 6,ooo horse, and 
commissions out to make them 30,000 ; the King of Sweden 
declares himself ; the Princes of the Union take heart ; the 
King of France is engaged in a war against the King of Spain, 
hath peace with his subjects, and is joined in a league with 
Savoy and Venice. This being the slate of things then and 
now, I hope to have from you the same success of being well 
construed which then I had ; for since that time I have not 
had a thought, nor entered into any action, but what might 
tend to the advancement of the business and please your 
desires. But if I should give ear and credit, which I do not, 
to rumours, then I might speak with some confusion, fearing 
not to hold so good a place in your opinion as then you gave 
me, whereof I have still the same ambition, and I hope to 
deserve it When I consider the integrity of mine own sou! 
and heart to the King and State, I receive courage and confi- 
dence ; whereupon I make this request, that you will believe 
that if any amongst you, in discharge of their opinion and con- 
science, say anything that may reflect upon particular persons, 
that I shall be the last in the world to make application of it to 
myself; being so well assured of your justice, that without cause 
you will not fall on him that was so lately approved by you, 
and who will never do anything to irritate any man to have 
other opinion of me than of a faithful, true-hearted English- 
man." 

Then turning to the demand for more counsel and advice, 
he declared that he had never acted without counsel. All that 
he had done or proposed to do had been submitted to the 
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Council of War or to the Privj* Council. He himself^ when 
he went to France, had advised the institution of a 
huimsi by committee to give advice on foreign aiTairs. If there- 
"" fore the Commons thought that he took too mucli 

on himself, they were mistaken. The Council which they de- 
manded was already in existence. 

Of the suggestion that the fleet was not intended to sail, 
Buckingham spoke scornfully. " For my part," he said, " I 
know not what policy my master should have, 10 set 
liiyoTthe out 3 fleet With the charge of 400,000/. only to abuse 
"'' the world and lessen his people, and to put you lo 

such hazard. What should my master gain ? Would he do 
an act never to meet with you again? Certainly he would never 
have employed so great a sum of money but that he saw the 
necessity oftheaffairsofChristendomreijuire it; and h was done 
with an intention to set it out with all the speed that may be." 

After touching on other less important points, Buckingham 
spoke of his plans for the future. "Hitherto," he said, "1 
Whai was ^'^^^ spoken nothing but of immense charge which 
initndtd! [{,e kingdom is not well able to bear if it should 
continue: the King of Denmark, 30,000/. a month ; Mansfeld's 
army, zo,ooo/.; the army of the Low Countries, 8,ooo/,;' Ireland, 
2,600/. ; besides twelve ships preparing to second the fleet. 

" Make my master chief of this war, and by that you shall 
give his allies better assistance than if you gave them 100,000/. 
a month. What is it for his allies to scratch with the King of 
Spain, to win a battle to-day and lose one on the morrow, and 
to get or lose a town by snatches ? But to go with a conquest 
by land, the King of Spain is so strong, it is impossible to do. 
But let my master be chief of the war and make a diversion, 
the enemy spends the more ; he must draw from other places, 
and so you give to them." * 

The mi hi ^^ ^^^^ wished to know who was their enemy 
name their they might name him themselves. Let them put the 
™™^' sword into the King's hands, and he would maintain 
the war.^ 
' 8,500/., according lo the Lord Treasurer. ' i.e. to the King's allies. 
■ Lordi' Jmrnah, iii. 479 ; FawsUy Dthates, 95. 



Buckingham's declararion was followed by a statement by 
the Lord Treasurer, in which the King's debts and engagements 
Tht Lard ^'^^^ plainly stated. The main interest of the pro- 
TtMEurcr's ceedings, however, lay in the reception which would 
be accorded to Buckingham's vindication of himself- 
That there was intentional deception about his words it is impos- 
sible to imagine. There is a ring of sincerity about 
w's'^n- them which cannot be mistaken, and those whoare best 
''""'■ acquainted with the facts will probably acknowledge 
that he said exactly what, under the circumstances, he might 
reasonably be expected to say, But it is one thing to hold that he 
was sincere; it is another thing to hold that what he said ought 
„ . . to have given satisfaction. Doubtless it was perfectly 

rnmtunjaiis- tnie that he had appealed from time to time to the 
Privy Council and to the Council of War. But had 
he done his best to fill the Privy Council with men of inde- 
pendent judgment ? Had he not rather given away places at 
the Board to men who had risen by obsequiousness rather than 
by merit ? In politics, as in all other actions of life, one or two 
questions, decided one way pr another, carry with them the 
settlement of all other points at issue. Buckingham may have 
asked advice whether the fleet was to sail against Cadiz or 
Dunkirk, but he had not asked advice whether the secret 
engagement about the French Catholics should be signed, or 
whether the King of Denmark should be encouraged to lake 
part in a fresh war in Germany by offers of aid from England. 

If Buckingham's defence against the charge of despising 
counsel was unsatisfactory, his account of his own future designs _ 
His aim '■^s more unsatisfactory still. The Commons wished 
ck^ioUm- ^™ '" abandon his Continental alliances, and to be 
"If- content with attacking Spain. It was no matter for 

surprise that he should be unwilling so lightly to turn his back 
upon the efi"orts of the past year ; but when he proceeded 
to sum up the King's engagements, and allowed the Lord 
Treasurer to re-state them in fuller detail, it was only natural 
to expect that he would urge upon the Commons the absolute 
necessity of furnishing money to enable the King to carry uu-t 
his undertakings. He did nothing of xUe 5cn\„ "ft.*: wi'^a^s.'v.^^ 
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that if the fleet were succasful it would do more good to tie 
common cause than if 100,000/. a month were paid to the aUb 
of England on the Continent. By so doing he fell backon lf>i 
policy of carrying on the war at sea alone, which had been ip- 
pro\-ed by the Commons in 1624, without frankly abandonuif 
his own more far-reaching schemes. 

The explanation doubtless is that, whilst Buckingham cocU 
not abandon the world of aJliances and subsidies in which hf 
had been living and moring during the past year without speii- 
ing a word in their favour, his sanguine mind seized upon ik 
chance that the success of the fleet might make all these siik- 
sidies unnecessary. After all, why should he not pay MansHJ 
and Christian with gold from the mines of Spanish Ameria 
rather than from the purses of English citizens and landowner? 
Such a solution would rid him of his difficulty. It would satiii; 
the King's allies and satisfy the House of Commons as well 

Buckingham's explanation, taken at its best, is fatal to his 
claims to statesmanship. Either he had promised too muth 
Tht Com- before, or he was asking too little now. Was ii 
"ktiyl^be ''I^^'J' "^^^ '"^ would allay the suspicions which were 
laiisfied, gg ^ifg amoHgst the Commons ? 

If Buckingham did not succeed in gaining the good-will d 
the House of Commons his position would be indeed deplot- 
Frenth pm- able. By his cynical disregard of Charles's plighted 
•""■ word he was alienating a powerful sovereign and 

an influential Church. As soon as his declaration against the 
Catholics was known, the Bishop of Mende, who was thi; 
.Queen's almoner, and Father Beralle pleaded the cause of 
their co-religionists. The Duke gave them no Hope that the 
promises made at the time of the marriage treaty would be 
fulfilled ; but he made light of Charles's breach of faith. The 
Catholics, he said, would be moderately dealt wkh. Their 
troubles, which would only last for a time, were necessary to give 
satisfaction to the people, BeruUe replied that, as he was 
about to return to France, he would acquaint his own sove- 
reign with all that he had seen and heard. Buckingham beggec 
him not to put a worse colour on the proceedings in England 

n they v,-o\i\d bcM, wv4 Tt'^ftax^iVvi \!\t3.ti'\i\cte5.%Vi.>;. Ocly 




in ihis way, he said, could be made sure of the affections of tlie 
English people. BeruUe was not likely to be satisfied mch 
such an explanation. " If you mean," he said, " to put the laws 
into execution, I neither can nor will endure it, whatever sauce 
you may be pleased to add." " Begone ! " replied Buckingham 
angrily, " I know that you are only at home in your breviary 
and your mass," Siuiple regard for principle was always un- 
intelligible to Buckingham. He was never able to understand 
that a shifty accommodation to the mere needs of the present 
moment rouses more enemies than it conciliates. By his 
conduct now He was converting the Catholics into enemies, 
without overcoming the growing distrust of the House of 
Commons.' 

On Wednesday morning the Lower House was to go into 
committee on Buckingham's explanation of the King's demands. 
Aa to. ^^^°^^ ^^^ Speaker left the chair a message from the 
The Ring's King had been delivered by Weston, pressing for an 
""^^^'^ immediate answer, which was demanded alike by the 
necessity of the case and by the danger to the health of the 
members. If the Commons would vote a supply at once, he 
would pledge his royal word that they should meet in the winter, 
and should not separate till they had considered the plans which 
had been suggested for the reformation of the Commonwealth. 
He hoped that they would remember that this was the first re- 
quest which he had ever made to them. 

For some time the debate wavered to and fro. There were 
some who had been carried away by Buckingham's evident zeal 
Feeling in '1 the cause wliich was their own; but there were 
ihe Houic others who disliked his assumption of almost regal 
dignity, and who mistrusted him too much to repose in him the 
confidence which he required. Even his concession of the 
execution of the penal laws offended some who had been dis- 
pleased at the countenance before shown to the recusants. 
Men whose religion, if of a somewhat narrow and uncharitable 
nature, was a reality very dear to their hearts, had no respect 
for the minister who had attempted to prostitute a thing so 

' Deacription of lie state of the Calholica. Konian Transcritrti. K-O, 
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hijjh and holy to considerations of State policy, and had 
use of religion to support a tottering policy.' 

Such men, and ihey were doubtless many, found 
spokesman in Phelips. He treated the question as allt 
pheiipi puK one of confidence. Reputation, he said, . 
a'roSeof''"' advantage to a king, but it is not built 
confidence, action, but only on such as have a sure groum 
advice preceding, and a constant applicnt; 
leaving as little as possible to chance. It was no honour <& 
send forth the fleet, if it was exposed to so hazardous a retuni 
It was easy to say there was necessity. It was for those who 
had brought the King to such a necessity to take upon them- 
selves the burden- of their own counsels. Jn old days there 
had been Parliaments which had demanded the reformation of 
abuses and the distnissa] of favourites. "We," he said wid 
striking force, " are the last monarchy in Christendom iha 
retain our original rights and constitutions. Either his Majestj 
is able to set out this fleet, or it is not fit to go at all. We oogtii 
neither to fear nor to contemn our enemy. If we provide to 
set it out, we must provide to second it too, for without a second 
it will do nothing but stir a powerful king to invade us." 

Everything, as Phelips clearly saw, turned on the question 
of confidence. Forty thousand pounds might be a little sum 
. for them to give, but it was no light matter to embark on a ural 
with a leader who could not be trusted. Nor was Phelips con- 
tent with mere declamation. He had a practical solution of the 
difficulty to recommend. Though Buckingham had declared 
that the Council of War had authorised his proceedings, not 
M^instii to oni^ of its members had come fonvard to confinn to 
iM=»amm«i. statement. One of them. Sir Robert Mansell, was 
a member of the House. Let Mansell be asked ' to declare 
his knowledge with what deliberation and counsel this design 
hath been managed.' A committee might also be appointed 
to inform his Majesty that, though supply would not at once be 
granted, the House would in due time ' supply all his honi 
able and well-grounded actions'' 
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The King's claim to be judge of the grounds upon which 
he demanded supply was thus met by the counterclaim of 
Caniinuance ^^c Housc to judgc thc Sufficiency of those grounds 
Dfih=debaic. befojg they gave the money, Mansell, in spite of the 
appeal made to him, held his peace, and the debate went on. 
The King's cause was feebly defended by May. No one had 
been authorised to join issue with Phelips. Then came Sey- 
mour, still more personal in his attack than Phelips, complain- 
ing of peculation in high places, and of the sale of honourable 
preferments at Court' 

' With respect to the alleged speech of Eliot I had better repeat what 
I have said in the preface to the Fmiaiiy Debates : — 

"In the Grst plnce I sbaU have to ask my readers to abandoii the 
notion that the great speech prepared by Eliot in conjunction with Cotton 
for the debate of the loth of August, was ever really spoken. Mr. Forster 
was, indeed, perfectly justified in inserting the speech, for not only does it 
bear throughout the impress of Eliot's mind, but Eliot has inserted it both 
n the Negolium and in his own collection of speeches, and though he does 
e his name, he says, after reporting May's speech ;— 
But the esteem of precedents did remain with those thai knew the 
i value of antiqnity, whereof a larger collection was in store to 
:ct the resolution in that case, which thus contained both reason 
and authority. 
" Then after giving the speech in the Eliot, not in the Cotton form, he 

This inflamed the affection of the House, and pitched it wholly on 
ID of their fathers ; the clear demonstrations that were made 
I of the likeness of the times gave them like reasons who had like in- 
ts and freedom. But the courtiers did not relish it, who at once 
■ forsook both their reason and their eloquence : all their hopes consist- 
ing but in prayers and some light excuses that were framed, but no 
more juslificalion was once heard of, in which soft way the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did discourse, &c. 

" This certainly is strong evidence, and in the face of it Mr. Forster 
was qnite justified in treating with disdain the fact that nothing of this 
speech is to be found in the Journals. But the Journals do not now stand 
alone. We have three reports completely independent of one another, but 
all agreeing in omitting Eliot's speech, and in substituting one spoken by 
Sir Francis Seymour. If this were all, those who think Eliot's statement 
enough to counterbalance those of three independent witnesses might still 
hold that it had not been rebutted, Bnt there is another argument far 
stronger. Sir Richard Weston, r- '"vx authorities, followed. 

He does not even allude to one 'lich are supposed to 
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The debate was kept up for some time longer, 
the speakers was Wentwotth, who had been re-elected fotVg* 
shire during (he vacation. He had promised to take no piiii 

have been pouring out from Eliot. He utters no word of ri 
against his tremendous personal attack upon Buckingham ; but beipl 
himself very closely to Seymour's argutnent, and carefully answcn it- 
cannot tielieve thai anyone wbo will take the trouble of reading Wea 
speech, at p. 1 12, can doubt that Seymour really spoke before him. i 
if so, where is there any room fur Eliot's speech, which is substiliud 
his in the Nigatium 7 

" The two forms of the speech which have come down to us are,*! 
Porster has pointed out, substantially the same, bat the one is the spi 
of an orator, the other of an antiquary, Mr. Forster argnes, that in d 
case of Cotton's speech, 'some one finiling at the same time,' i,i. i 
1651, when the speech was published by Howell in his Cotiimi FasShn 
• a manuscript copy of the speech purporting to have been spoken by H 
was misled by Howell into a matgitial indorsement of it as " not sid 
but intended by Sir John Eliot," and the preservation of the copy ia il 
LoHsdoTimt MSS., so endoTsed, adds to the confusion.' 

"The argument is probably based upon the fact that, al thebeiii 
tbe speech {Laisd. MSS, 491, foL 138) is written in a diiferent hand h 
the test of the paper, ' Sir John Eliot's : this speech was not spoken b 
intended.' But any argument drawn &om the difference of hand-* * 
falls 10 the ground when it is observed that this is merely a copy of a 1 
ing which was originally at the top of the page, and the greater part 
which has been cut off in the process of binding ; enough, howi 
to show that the heading was originally in the same writing as the bodj t 
the document. My own belief is that it was a copy taken from Cottod 
notes at the very time by some one who knew that Eliot intended li 
them but did not. For, in after years, who was likely to call to mind i 
mere intention to deliver a speech, especially as it was known a 
Cotton's friends as his production ? In a letter written by Sir S. lyEwc 
on the 4th of February, 1626 [Ellis, ser. 1. iiL 814), the writer, speiti" 
of the omission of the King to land on his way to his coronation at Sir B 
Cotton's stairs, says;^' I conceived the Duke had prevented that ad 
grace to be done him, by reason of that piece 1 shewed you, which b 
" Soe long as thou attendedst our master, now with God," framed by U 
You may remember how I told you that I doubted him the author, 
reason of the style and gravity of it.' 

" Curiously enough, the Srst words here given are not the Gist w 
of Cotton's work as it stands in the Caltoni Peithuma and the i 
MSS, The paper which D'Ewes saw must have omitted the introducli 
relating to Clet^e's ctu^me Vi-j \\k Woost. Citi ■&«; ^jJisi hand ii 
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any personal attack upon the Duke,' but he took no interest 
in his projects, and the slight put upon the House of which he 
was a member stung him to the quick. " I am not," he said, 
" against giving, but against the manner." Wentworth did not 
like to hear the threat that they must either give or adjouni. 
"The engagement of a former Parliament," he added, " bindeth 
not this." Not that he seems to have cared much whether the 
House had confidence in the Duke or not. So far as he was 
concerned, we may safely conjecture, if the subsidies were to be 
spent in war with Spain, it mattered little whether Buckingham 
or some more trusted counsellors were to have the disposal of 
them. The internal affairs of England were the prime object 
of his solicitude from the first day on which he opened his 
mouth in Parliament. " Let us first," he said, "do the busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth, appoint a committee for petitions, 
and afterwards, for my part, I will consent to do as much for 
the King as any other." ^ 

Other speakers followed with various opinions. Coke strangely 
A brnevo- cnough Suggesting a benevolence as the best way 
M^itdbJ '^^^ '^^ ^^^ difficulty. As a private man he was ready 
Coke. to give i,ooq/., and that willingly, notwithstanding 

all his crosses. He hoped those of the King's council would 

Cotton's, not Eliot's work which he saw. For Eliot began with a verbal 
difference : ' While thou remainedst in the service of King James.' . 

" The most probable esptaQatian is that the speech is by Cotton ; that 
Cotton sbrank from making use of it, and that Eliot, catching it np, breathed 
into it the lire of his own magniticent imagination, and with his pen con- 
verted the result of the antiquary's laborious investigation into «ords 
inspired with life. 

" It is easy to find reasons why, after all, Eliot should have preferred 
silence. In the first burst of his indignation at finding Buckingham had 
broken away from his compact, nothing would seem too hard to say. But 
when it came to the point, we should only be inclined to think more highly 
of Eliot if he shrank bock and refused to strike the first blow." 

Since these words were written I have an additional witness to call, 
and that is no other than Eliot himself. In the notes in his own hand- 
writing which, through Lord St. Germans' kindness, I have before me, 
Seymour's speech is given, and not a word is .said ofany speech of Eliot's own. 

' Wentworth to We=ton, Strafford Littm, i. 34. 
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do as much. Then at last Mansell rose. Since FehnisiJ 
M»o«ii layi said, he had not been at any debate of the C 
jLro,^"' of War. When the proposition had beennudei| 
jiacking- (j,g ]g^ pf 10,000 landsmen to go on boaidthfii 
i^tioe. |je 'thought that proposition to no purpose, 
such as would gall the enemy rather than hurt him." HeluJ 
a plan of his own which would have been far more useiii 
Conway had told him that the resolution would admit no debut 
The advice of the Council was asked only concerning iheanis 
for 2,000 men. He had answered that he protested against flic 
business itself. 

Upon this the committee was adjourned to the next morn- 
ing. It would be hard for Buckingham to wipe awaj Ac 
Adjourn- impression made by Manseil's words. By this Drat 
"="'■ too, Pennington and his sailors were back in Eftt 

bnd. The tale of the delivery of the ships by special ordos 
from Buckingham must have been in every mouth. It oas 
known that the French boasted that they would use them 
against Rochelle. The unconfirmed assertion of BudcingiiM 
that there was peace in France was entirely disbelieved 

Before the debate recommenced on Thursday morning < 
letter was read from William Legg, a prisoner to the Mooris-i 
Tht Saike pirates at Sallee. He was one, he said, of eighl 
rovm. hundred Englishmen captured at sea. Enorniouf 

ransoms had been demanded, and those who refused or had 
been unable to pay had been treated with the utmost cnieliv. 
Some of them had been tortured by fire, some were almost 
starved, and one poor wretch had been compelled to eat hi; 
own eai^. Witnesses, too, who had escaped from the piraie 
were actually in attendance. One had been captured but eiidii 
leagues from the Land's End. It appeared that great spoil had 
been committed on the English coast, so that vessels scarcely 
ventured from port to port. If the West of England cried out 
against the rovers of Sallee, the East cried out against the Dun- 
kirk privateers. Even the Huguenots of Rochelle had forgotten 
the respect due to English commerce They had seized some 
Bristol ships for service against the King of France, and had 
turned the sailoTs aintt on ^Vwe ■«*'''^t>'^^ ■raciTi^-^ ^s;. ^Qvisioi 
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Indignation was fast coming to a head. It was known that 
orders given by the Council for the employment of some of the 
Anger of ihc K-ing's ships against the pirates had been counter- 
Hou«. manded by the Navy Commissioners. It was repUed 

that the Duke had given directions to Sir Francis Steward, one 
of the commanders of the fleet, to clear the seas of pirates. Tlie 
answer was that Sir Francis Steward had looked calmly on whilst 
a capture was being made near the French coast, on the plea 
that he had no orders to act in foreign waters. At last Sey- 
mour spoke out what was in the mind of all. " Let us lay the 
fault where it is," he said. " The Duke of Buckingham is 
Buckingham trusted, and it must needs be either in him or his 
naaied. agents." "It is not fit," cried Phelips, "to repose 

the safety of the kingdom upon those that have not parts an- 
swerable to their places." A committee was appointed to frame 
a petition embodying these complaints. 

For the first time the Duke had been attacked by name. 
It was a fitting answer to his assumption of alrnost regal dignity 
in Christchurch Hall. The man wlio had assumed to direct all 
things must bear the responsibility of all things. 

When the House at last went into committee. Sir Henry 
Marten ' made one more effort to obtain a grant of supply. 
Motitn H^i ^ \f^sX., was not likely to make much impres- 
ucgessupply. gj^^ q^ jjjg House, Rightly or wrongly, it was 
believed that he was trying to wipe off the offence given by his 
reference to Buckingham as a young ambassador. He pro- 
duced so little effect that Seymour, in repeating his advice not 
to give, did not care to put forward any fresh reasons. After 
a few more words on both sides, Sir Robert KilUgrew advised 
that the question should not be put. It would be a greater 
disgrace to the King to be in a minority than to have the whole 
House against him.* 

That afternoon ' the Council met to consider whether the 

' He, and nol Sir J. Coke, is ihe ' old arlist ' of the Negatium, as ap- 
peals from what Eliot says, ' Same did imagine llial an act of expiklioa 
for liie romiec trespass lie had done.' ' Fawsley Debalti, 120. 

' Bishop of Mende lo Richelieu, received Aug. ^ King^s AISS. \^, 
99. Neihetsole to Carlcion, Aug. n, FawiUy Dtbarcs, \&^. 
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Huuse should be allowed lo sit any longCT. Once mmW 
ri>.«iuti™ 'i^'^s pleaded hard against the fatal eirorof' 
" "^"^ ■"■ a new reign with a quarrel with the House d Ca 
mons. For once Buckingham was on the same side Tan 
ing himself on his knees he entreated the King to slk™ i 
Parliament to continue ; but Charles was immovable, and : 
dissolution was irrevocably determined on. 

Buckingham's petition was naturally described byhEop 
nents as a mere piece of acting. ' It may have been so. k 
was not in his nature to shrink from opposition. His 
always led him to meet his detractors face to face, cerBffli 
the justice of his own cause and of his own ability to dcfendi 
In truth it was Charles's authority as much as Buckingii 
which was at stake. The course which the Coromons i 
taking led surely, if indirectly, to the responsibility of miM 
to Parliament ; and the responsibility of ministers to 
ment meant just as surely the transference of soverdgmj' 
the Crown to the Parliament. 

The next morning, before the fatal hour arrived an an 
was made by Heath to answer ManselJ. The Coundl of Wi 
H..ith ^^ ^^''^' '^^^ **'^'™ ^^^'^ consulted. Chichester. 

replies to was dcad, had left papers to show how far he 
"■"*"■ with the plans proposed. Carew was abseni ff 
Oxford ; Harvey had only recently joined the Council , 
Lords Grandison and Brooke, the Sir Oliver St. John and 
Fulk Greville of earlier days, would come, if they were 
to tell the House what they knew. As for Mansell, he had 
scheme of his own to which no one else would listen, and 
consequently refused to attend the Council. 

Though this account of what had taken place was very lil 
true, Heath had not met Mansetl's assertion that he had h 
MunHil-s told that he was not to speak on the scheme it 
"""T' but only on its execution. ManselJ, who rose 
self-defence, did not deny that there had been personal 
will between himself and Buckingham, but he said that wl 
he laid his own proposal before the Council, he was told I 

' Eliot 'i ^cjo/i"«m. 
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o to Buckingham, ' who only had permission from the 

g to consider of new propositions.' To this, which was only 

* what the Commons suspected, no reply was vouchsafed ; the 

testimony of Brooke and Grandisofl was neither demanded on 

one side nor pressed on the other.' 

By this time it was known in the House that they had but a 
few minutes more to sit. The Black Rod was already at the 
door to summon them to dissolution. Some wished 
petSm foi to petition for delay. But what good would delay 
^' do them unless they were prepared to abandon their 

ground? "Rumours," said Phelips, "are no warrant for such 
a message. Let them go on with business. When they had 
notice of the King's pleasure, it was their duty to obey it." 

The House went at once into committee, and adopted a 
protestation prepared by Glanville, who had taken a prominent 
yi,j p„. part in the debates of the past days. In the foUow- 
ttsuaon. jng fashion the Commons approached the King : — 

- " We, the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the Commons' 
House of Parliament, being the representative body of the whole 
commons of this realm, abundantly comforted in his Majestj-'s 
late gracious answer touching religion, and his message for the 
care of our healths, do solemnly protest and vow before God 
and the world with one heart and voice, that we will ever con- 
tinue most loyal and obedient subjects to our most gracious 
sovereign King Charles, and that we will be ready in convenient 
time and in a parliamentary way freely and dutifully to do our 
utmost endeavour to discover and reform the abuses and 
grievances of the realm and State, and in the like sort to afford 
all necessary supply to his Majesty upon his present and all 
other his just occasions and designs ; most humbly beseeching 
our ever dear and dread sovereign, in his princely wisdom and 
goodness, to rest assured of the true and hearty affections of 
his poor Commons, and to esteem the same — as we conceive it 
indeed— the greatest worldly reputation and security a just king 
can have, and to account all such as slanderers of the people's 
afTections and enemies of the Commonweath that shall dare to 
say the contrary." 

' Fcewshy Deialcs, 1 22. 
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One last effort was made by Sir Edward Villiers to rndsict 
the House to reconsider its deterinination. " We are undelta 
i-hiiui ™'i>" answered Wentworth, "and we cannot wili 
•™"=' credit or safety yield Since we sat here, the subje 

have lost a subsidy at sea." ' 

The protestation was hurried through the necessai)- fon 
Whilst Black Rod was knocking at the door, some one moi'rf 
that there should be a declaration ' for the acquitting of thoa 
who were likely to be questioned for that which they hadspokai.' 
If anyone was likely to be ijuestioned it was Phelips. 
Phelips would hear nothing of it. " There hath been lit* 
effect of such declarations," he said. " The last Parliament bin 
one ' some went to the Tower, some were banished to Irelan* 
notwithstanding just acquittals. For my part, if I am (juis- 
tioned, I desire no other certificate but the testimony of my 
conscience, in confidence whereof I will appeal from Kiiy 
Charles misinformed to King Charles rightly informed" 

At last the doors were opened. The Commons were sum- 
Diswbtion. moned to the Upper House, and in a few m: 
the first Parliament of Charles I. had ceased to exist 

Such was the end of this memorable Parliament a Parli»- 

ment which opened the floodgates of that long contention with 
the Crown which was never, except for one brief moment, to be 
closed again till the Revolution of 1688 came to change ihccc 
ditions of government in England As far as the hisloiyof 
such an assembly can be summed up in, the name of any singl! 
man, the history of the Parliament of 1625 is summed uii 1 
the name of Phelips. At the opening of the session his hastj 
advocacy of an immediate adjournment met with litde response 
L=i«i(rship The House, howe\'er, under the pressure of event* 
of Philips, came gradually round to his side, and at Oxford he 
virtually assumed that unacknowledged leadership which was all 
that the traditions of Parliament at that time permitted. It was 
Phelips who placed the true issue of want of confidence betore 
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the House, and who, by the question which he addressed to 
Mansell, pointed out the means of testing the value of Buck- 
ingham's assertions. 

It is not necessary to defend all that was said, still less all 
that was thought, in the House about Buckingham. No one 
lustificatLon "^° ^^^ Studied the facts of the history in a candid 
ofhiswaniof Spirit Can deny that the speeches of the popular mem- 
in Bucking- bcrs were full of unfounded suspicions and unreason- 
able demands. But, for all that, it is impossible to 
assert that Buckingham could show any sufficient ground for 
reposing confidence in him. The account which he gave of 
his proceedings was singularly confused. By his own confession 
he had entered into engagements which he was unable to meet, 
and which he did not venture to ask the Commons to assist 
him in meeting. Besides this, the terrible failure of Mans- 
feld's expedition, costing thousands of innocent lives, could 
not be explained away. Nor is Buckingham's a case in which 
further publicity than he was able to appeal to would present 
his ability in a better light. For some time be had been occu- 
pied in undoing the results of his own mistakes. The engage- 
ment about the Catholics and the loan of the ships to the King 
of France had been mainly his work. The manner in which 
he had extricated himself from those entanglements was not 
known to the House of Commons ; but it is known to us ; and 
we may be sure that if the Commons had known what we 
know they would have heen even more indignant than they 
were. As it was, the general opinion of moderate Englishmen 
was probably well expressed by a foreign diplomatist who took 
RusJorTs but little interest in the Parliamentary conflict. Since 
opinion. j,g j^^jj come CO England, he said, he had learned 
the truth of two paradoxes. Under James, he found that it was 
better to take a bad resolution than none at all ; under Charles, 
that it was better to give effect to a bad resolution with pru- 
dence and ability, than to give effect to a good resolution 
without forethought and consideration. ' 

The attitude which Charles woujd take towards this declared 

' Rusdorf to Cameraiius, Sept. -, Consilia et Negalia, 69. 
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want of confidence in his minister would evidently depeml 
At.imdcof upon the amount of confidence which he hinudf 
■he King. continued to feel in him. Unfortunately there ms 
no chance that his reliance on Buckingham would be shaka 
His own mind had nothing originative about it. When om* 
the brilliant schemes of Buckingham had dazzled his under- 
standing, he adopted them as his own, and from that momenl 
all chance of inducing him to abandon them was at an end 
He had no power of stepping out of himself to see hoirliis 
actions looked to other people, especially when, as was certain 
to be the case, the real objections to his policy were mixed up 
with offensive unputations which he knew to be unfounded 
in fact. 

The difference of opinion between the King and the House 
of Commons was thus reduced to a contest for power. The tw) 
cmflici great elements of the constitution which had worked 
ci™Md haraioniousiy together were brought at last into open 
Pj.r]i™tni. conflict The right of inquiry before subsidies iveie 
voted would, if once it were admitted, place the destinies of 
England in the hands of the House from which subsidies pro- 
ceeded. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that either paity 
in the quarrel was grasping at power for its own sake. Ch: " 
believed that he was defending a wise and energetic minisKJl 
against factious opjxisition. The Commons believed that 
were hindering a rash and self-seeking favourite from doi 
mpre injury than he had done already. If neither w 
pletely in the right, the view taken by the Commons was fc' 
nearer to the truth than the view taken by Charles. 

So far as the difference between the King and the House- 
went beyond the mere question of confidence, the CommoM 
stood upon a purely conservative ground We look in vam 
amongst their leaders fur any sign of openness to the reception 
cinKrva- °^ "^'^ vA&as, or for any notion that the generation in' 
h™«'''* *^'^"<^'^ '^'^y ''*'^d was not to be as the generation 
which had preceded it Their conception of the 
war was more suited to 1588 than to 1625, and the mazes ofi 
European politics formed for them a labyrinth without a thread 
In all they had to say about the affairs of the Continent it IS 
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hard to find a single word which betrays any real knowledge of 
ihe wants and difficulties of the Protestants of Germany. In 
home politics, too, their eyes were equally directed to the pasL 
The form of religion which had grown up under the influence 
of the Elizabethan struggle with Spain was to be stereotyped. 
Differences of opinion were to be prohibited, and the Cal- 
vinistic creed was to be imposed for ever upon the English 
natioa 

If the temper of the Commons was thus purely conser- 
vative, their conservatism was to some extent justified by the 
nature ofthe alternative offered to them. Charles's foreign policy 
was as ignorant as that of the Commons, and far more hazard- 
ous. His ecclesiastical policy had hardly yet had time to 
develop itself; but signs were not wanting that it would be 
even more dangerous than that which was secure of the popular 
favour. If the Commons were ready to proscribe the religious 
opinions of the few, the men whom the King honoured with his 
preference were ready to proscribe the religious practices of 
the many. 
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